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Ir is instructive to observe how much is done in the government 
of the world by the ignorance of men more than by their know- 
ledge. What we do from design is of small amount compared 
with what we do beyond our forethought. In all our plans we 
prophesy in part. The action of to-day generates the action of 
to-morrow. The scheme widens as; it advances from purpose 
towards accomplishment. ‘The one thing intended, brings along 
with it a host of things not intended; and as our vision takes in 
a wider compass, consequences and contingencies are seen to 
multiply. One man creates the void, and another gives it occu- 
pancy. One agency unlocks the stream, and a multitude are in 
waiting to affect its course and issue. Evil comes from good, 
and good comes from evil. Thus mockery is cast over all human 
foresight. In this twilight of perception the greatest men have 
laboured—Wycliffe and Luther, Columbus and Bacon. Much 
that was in their heart they have done, but much more which 
their heart never conceived have they accomplished. Being dead, 
they still speak, and they still act—but the further the undula- 
tions of their influence extend, the less is the semblance between 
the things which are realized and the things which were expected. 
They have done less than they hoped, and more—much that 
they would have done, and sce that they would not have done. 
In short, in the providence of our world, enough is plain and 
fixed to give pulsation to virtue and hope in the right-hearted ; 
but enough is obscure and uncertain to rebuke impatience, and 
to suggest many a lesson of humility. 
NO. L. B 
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2 THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


It was the pleasure of Elizabeth, and of her successors James 
and Charles, to take upon them the office of the persecutor. In 
that honourable vocation they found coadjutors of suitable capa- 
city and temper, in Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud. The sove- 
reign and the priest gave themselves to such employment, in the 
sagacious expectation that the opinions of men were matters to 
be shaped according to the royal pleasure, with little more diffi- 
culty than the order of a court ceremonial. But the policy 
intended to secure an abject submission at home, became the 
unwilling parent of an enlightened independence abroad. Into- 
lerance of freedom forced it upon new experiments, and proved 
eminently favourable to its development and power. The seed 
cast out found a better lodgment, and sent forth a richer fruit. 
The new world afforded space for its germination and growth 
which the old could not have supplied ; and the new world 
has re-acted upon the old in the cause of freedom; as the old 
could not have acted upon itself. Even now, also, we are only 
in the beginning of that great outburst of enterprise and im- 
provement which we trace to those memorable times, and in 
great part to the narrow and selfish policy of the agents above 
named. 
The' mind of the people of England two centuries since 
teemed with thoughts and excitements, of which the men of our 
time have no just conception. Our knowledge in this respect 
must depend on the force. of our imagination, hardly less than 
on the extent of our reading. The great questions, both in 
politics and religion, which then agitated society, were compara- 
tive novelties. The wonders of the new world, and of the whole 
southern hemisphere, were discoveries of yesterday. National 
questions, accordingly, were debated with a degree of passionate- 
ness and earnestness, such as we seldom feel; while distant 
regions loomed before the fancies of men in alliance with every- 
thing shadowy, strange, and mysterious. The old world seemed 
to be waking at their side, as from the sleep of ages; and a new 
world rose to their view, presenting treasures which seemed to 
be inexhaustible. The wonder of to-day was succeeded by the 
— wonder of to-morrow, and the revelations seemed to 
ave noend. At the same time, to very many their native land 
had become as a house of bondage, and the waters of the Atlantic 
were the stream which separated between them and their pro- 
mised home. 
That feeling is now among the bygone in our social history. 
But the traces of it are still at times discoverable. The broader 
and deeper stream, now rolling on, leaves its nooks and eddyin 
points, where something of the past still retains a place, and still 
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secures to it some influence over the present. It is now about 
twice seven years since we passed a few pleasant weeks in one 
of the less peopled districts of Dorsetshire—that county which 
Charles II. is said to have described as the only county in Eng- 
land fit to be the home of a gentleman. What the qualities were 
which, in the estimation of royalty, gave so much of the air 
proper to the home of gentle blood to the county of Dorset, it 
will not be difficult to conjecture. Dorsetshire is remarkable for 
the almost total absence of the usual signs of trade and manufac- 
tures. It is no less remarkable, as a natural consequence, for the 
_ absence of any considerable middle class to separate between the 

serfs who till the ground, and the lords who own it. Even 
agriculture is prosecuted within such limits as may consist with 
rege an ample portion of its surface in the good feudal condi- 
tion of extended sheep-walks and open downs. Such Dorset~ 
shire has ever been, such it still is; but, thanks to projected 
railroads, such we trust it is not always to be. 

On the occasion adverted to, we were indebted for a season to 
the hospitalities of an honest yeoman, whose residence had been 
occupied in other days by personages of much higher pretension 
than our host. It was an ancient mansion on a hill-side, over- 
looking an extended valley, which, from the corresponding forms 
of the hills fronting each other, resembled the bed of some 
departed Ganges, or St. Lawrence. The lower part of the valley 
was cultivated and wooded, but the high slopes of the hills were 
treeless and shrubless, except on the spot where the dwelling of 
our yeoman friend presented itself. That structure, with its 
somewhat castellated front, with its long ascent of half-decayed 
steps, its mutilated balustrades, and its ample terrace, rose amid 
lofty elms and chesnuts, forming a picture not the less pleasant 
to look upon, from its contrast with the surrounding barrenness. 
Altogether this Dorset mansion was of a sort to work powerfully 
on that superstitious feeling and credulity, which are so deeply 
rooted in the mind of every rural and secluded population. The 
sounds which came after nightfall, in the autumnal and winter 
season, across that valley, from the distant sea, and which passed 
in such wild and strange notes through the branches of those 
ancient trees, and through the crazy apertures of that more 
ancient building, did not fall upon the ear without some awaken- 
ing effect upon the imagination. The dead, who once had paced 
those terrace walks, were not forgotten; and where could there be 
a more fitting haunt for those sights which “ we fools of nature,” 
shrink from, than the spaces covered with the deep shadows of 
those overhanging trees—the living things, which budded and 
grew in the times of other generations, and which seemed to lift 
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4 THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


themselves aloft, as in a proud consciousness of being more 
associated with what has been than with what is. Within, 
also, there was much to strengthen fancies of this complexion. 
There were the gloomy stairs, with their dark walls, their long 
worn steps, and their railwork of massy oak. Apartments, with 
their antique panellings, their faded tapestry, and their concealed 
doorways. At night, the birds, who chose their lodgment amidst 
the ancient masonry of the chimneys, failed not to send their 
tokens of inquietude into the chambers below, as the gale 
from the neighbouring channel came with tumultuous force upon 
the land. Part of the building, also, had become a ruin, thickly 
mantled with ivy, where owls might have pleaded their lon 

holding as a right of tenantry, and from which they sallied fort 

at such times, as if glad to mingle their screams with the night 
storm, or to flap their wings against the casement of the sleeper. 

To one apartment in that interior a special mystery attached. 
It bore the name of the book-room. Of that room the 
master of the house always retained the key. It was a part of 
his tenure that the contents of the book-room should on no 
account be disturbed. Among those contents, beside a curious 
library, were many other curious things—such as a bonnet, said 
to have been worn by Queen Elizabeth when visiting those 
western parts of her dominions; also a fan, which had been 
wielded by that royal hand; a whole suit of kingly apparel, 
reported to have been worn by Charles II., and to laws been 
left at the mansion by its royal visitor. Above all, a skull was 
there. It was the skull of a murdered man. The mark of the 
death wound was visible upon it. Tradition said that the victim 
of human violence was an African—a faithful servant in the 
family which once found its stately home beneath that venerable 
roof. Amidst so much pointing to the dim past, we may be 
sure that the imagination of the dwellers in the old hall on the 
hill-side was not by any means unproductive. 

Of course we must not confess to any participation in such 
susceptibilities in our own case. It was, however, a dark night, 
and a rough one too, when we obtained our first admission to 
the mysterious book-room. By the aid of our lamp, we explored 
the matters of virtu which it contained; examined the dreaded 
cranium, and found the mark of the wound upon it, strictly as 
reported. But our attention was soon directed from the curio- 
sities to the literature. The contents of the library we found in 
no very orderly condition, and not a few of its treasures had 
evidently suffered much from the state of uselessness to which 
the whole had been for so long a time reduced. The books 
were partly on shelves and tables, and partly in heaps upon the 
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floor. Among them were many existing in all the venerableness 
of the times before the invention of the printing-press. One of 
these sets proved to be an illuminated vellum transcript of the 
epistles of Innocent IfI.—a pontiff who, in common with many 
of his race during the middle age, conducted a correspondence 
exceeding that of all the princes of Europe taken together. 
Many such works were there, and many learned volumes which 
had strayed from their fellows, and which bore upon them the 
marks of having suffered much in their wanderings. But the 
point which has brought the old Dorset hall on the hill-side, in 
this manner to our memory is, that, among the printed works in 
this long-neglected library, was a number of tracts, and pam- 
phlets, and small publications, relating to the countries of the 
new world, and to the marvels of recent voyaging. Some of 
them bore date as far back as the time of Elizabeth, but most of 
them were of the time of James I., and a little later. 

Some hours passed, and we were still beguiled by the perusal 
and comparison of these remains, which, like some newly-discos, 
vered fossil bed, pointed our imagination to a former condition 
of society, if not to a former world. We felt as though drifted 
back to those times. We thought we saw good Mr. White, the 
puritan minister of the neighbouring town of Dorchester, as he 
went forth the spiritual leader of the little band, who, more than 
two centuries since, sought their spiritual as well as their natural 
home on the shores of New England. We seemed to listen to the 
talk of such men as the brave John Smith, and the governor 
Winthorp; and to be witnesses to the conferences of such men 
as the lords Say and Brooke, Harry Vane, and John Hampden, 
as they cogitated their schemes of settlement for injured and 
free-hearted men on the other side the Western Ocean. We 
remembered Queen Elizabeth, too—the grave men who were 
honoured as her counsellors, her own stately presence, her own 
pliant but masculine temper, and the skill with which she dis- 
pensed the tokens both of her pleasure and of her pride. Her 
arts of cajolery to-day, her haughty invective to-morrow, her 
ambition—her innate love of rule at all times, and in all things. 
Her successor, also, we remembered—the king whose flesh gave 
signs of fear at the sight of a drawn sword. One of the most 
timid among men, having! the place of chief over the bravest of 
nations. The monarch who presumed that he was born a great 
king, and who supposed that he had made himself a great clerk. 
The ruler whose soul was below all feeling of enterprise, pre- 
siding among a people with whom that feeling was strong, irre- 
pressible, almost boundless. The frivolous imbecile, whose days 
were spent at the chase or at the cock-pit, and whose nights 
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6 THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


were given to court gambols, sensuality, and drunkenness; while 
around him were minds teeming with principles of the most 
solemn import, and with feelings of the purest and _loftiest 
aspiration. The king who hated the name of freedom, and 
who strained his feeble and tremulous nerves to curb the genius 
of a people determined to be free. The least a of all the 
sovereigns of Europe, claiming to be honoured as a demi-god by 
a nation animated with the stern thought, and full-grown feelin 

of manhood, beyond. any other nation in Christendom, an 

= beyond all the nations of Christendom collectively in 


In all this we see a large amount of the unnatural, and the 
source of much inevitable mischief. But this mischief fell with 
its greatest weight on religion, and on the consciences of devout 
men. Many of the restless spirits of the time—the gallants as 
they were called—manifested their inquietude beneath this un- 
congenial control; and no scene of action being open to them, 
either as soldiers abroad, or as inviting them to do some fine 
thing at home, they many of them turned their attention to the 
newly-discovered regions of the earth, and to plans of coloniza- 
tion. But your gallants are not good at colonization. That 
sort of enterprise demands something more rare than courage, 
and something more valuable than ordinary worldly sagacity. 
Social virtue is nowhere tested as in infant settlements. Men 
who go upon such experiments need rooted principle, no less 
than stoutness of heart, and a spirit of patient endurance. 

In England, at the time to which we refer, it was on minds of 
this better order that the pressure in favour of emigration came 
with its greatest force. Elizabeth was the sovereign of a double 
empire. She claimed dominion over the soul as truly as over 
the body. By her ecclesiastical supremacy, she took under her 
jurisdiction, not only the things which belonged to Cesar, but 
the things which belonged to God. Her prescriptions on the 
matter of religion, embraced all that her people should ‘believe, 
and all that they should do. From her pleasure they were to 
receive every article of their creed, and every direction, even the 
minutest, in regard to worship. No pontiff had ever exercised 
@ more rigorous domination in this respect, when seated in the 
midst of his cardinals, than was exercised by Elizabeth, when 
presiding in her assembly of ecclesiastical commissioners. . The 
men who should deny the right of the pope to assume such 
powers might be burned before St. Peter’ss The men who 
made the same denial in respect to Elizabeth were hanged at 
Tyburn. The queen, indeed, was head of the church in a more 
intimate degree than of the state, her ecclesiastical functionaries 
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being generally much more manageable in relation to the one, 
than her parliaments were found to be in relation to the other. 
Her power in this department was greater than in any other; 
and by her proud Tudor temper it was guarded with proportionate 
solicitude, and exercised with proportionate freedom. In her 
view, to deny her right to rule the conscience of her subjects, 
was to deny her right to rule at all, and therefore treason, and 
an offence to be punished as treason. 

In stating thus much, we are not venturing upon ground open 
to debate. We merely refer to the unquestionable facts of his- 
tory—facts deplored, we presume, by the modern churchmen as 
sincerely as by the modern dissenter. The quarrel between 
Elizabeth and the puritans did not involve any direct impeach- 
ment of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown. The com- 
plaint of the puritan was, not that the queen had presumed to 
meddle with church affairs, but that she had not exercised her 
authority in such matters after the puritan fashion. It was 
deemed just that the sovereign, as such, should uphold sound 
theology, and scriptural discipline and worship; but the puritan 
claimed to be the judge as to the doctrine, regimen, or ritual, 
which should be so regarded. Hence conflict ensued between 
the royal-conscience and the subject-conscience. Opinions which 
the crown had ruled as being scriptural, the puritan denounced 
as erroneous ; and regulations enjoined as seemly and devout by 
the one, were described as superstitious or profane by the other. 

In the ecclesiastical history of England, the genius of presby- 
terianism has never proceeded beyond this point. In Sica of 
late years, it has been otherwise. But in our own earlier history, 
the adherents of that system, while they claimed exemption in 
some things from the interference of the civil power, in other, and 
in greater things, they have clung to the aids of that power with 
a marked tenacity. The history of English presbyterianism, ac- 
cordingly, has been too much a struggle for ascendancy, and too 
little a struggle for freedom. But ascendancy, not based on 
right, must not be expected to work rightly. It is the rule of the 
strongest, and it must be sustained by mere strength, more than 
by principle, virtue, or goodness, 

Even in the age of Elizabeth, however, there were men who had 
assed beyond the point adverted to—men who could draw the 
ne, not with an infallible, but certainly with a vigorous hand be- 
tween the secular and the spiritual—men who maintained that 
membership in a Christian church should be restricted to persons 
of Christian character; that the ministers of churches so consti- 
tuted should be Christian men, approved as such by the persons 
to whom they minister; and that the worship and discipline of 
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those voluntary assemblies should be determined wholly by them- 
selves, and not at all by the secular power. In the reign of Mary, 
an act of state had set forth the whole people of England as con- 
stituting a popish church. On the accession of Elizabeth, an act 
of state had set forth the same nation as constituting a protestant 
church. In both cases the people were the same, and the priest- 
hood for the most part remained the same. The bold men to 
whom we refer demurred to this manner of proceeding. The 
mixed multitude of people so spoken of, no doubt included 
many enlightened ts sincere Christians, but could not, it was 
alleged, be described in any sober sense as being truly a church. 
In like manner, the ministry of such a church might include 
many devout men; but the validity of a ministry so appointed 
must rest on moral grounds, and not in any degree on the state 
sanctions which might be urged in its favour. 
' These principles, simple and harmless as they may now seem, 
struck at the root of the ecclesiastical supremacy den claimed 
by the crown. Elizabeth saw that if such doctrines became 
prevalent, the one half of her empire, and the half which she 
especially valued, must pass to other hands. Opinions of this 
nature, accordingly, were in her view treasonable—treasonable 
in the worst sense. They embraced that very principle of 
divided allegiance which had caused Romanism to become so 
obnoxious. The catholic gave his conscience in religious mat- 
ters to his particular church. This new sect of protestants 
ve their conscience immediately to God. In either case, the 
ody and the outward only were reserved in allegiance to the 
throne, the soul and the inward were given to another. In the 
judgment of Elizabeth, the man holding such a doctrine could 
be only half a subject, and its natural tendency was to reduce 
every crowned head to the condition of being only half a 
sovereign. 

Robert Brown, a clergyman by education and office, and a 
kinsman to the great Lord Treasurer Burleigh, distinguished 
himself, about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, as the pro- 
mulgator of such -opinions. This divine was a personage of 
ready, earnest, and impassioned utterance, and in his pulpit 
exhibitions was eminently popular. Crowds assembled to hear 
him at Cambridge, and subsequently at Norwich where he was 
beneficed. As a preacher he was well known through great 
part of England, and with his itinerant and irregular services in 
that capacity, he connected the publication of his opinions from 
the press. One seal of an apostle was not wanting in his in- 
stance. In — his vocation, he found that bonds and 
imprisonment commonly awaited him. These he bore through 
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many years with the most dogged obstinacy, if not with the 
most exemplary patience. It was his boast that he had been 
committed to more than thirty prisons, in some of which his 
hand could not be seen at noonday. To escape from this in- 
convenient usage, and from some more severe treatment with 
which he was threatened, Brown fled to Middleburgh in Zea- 
land, and instituted a church in that city after his own model. 
But the pastor soon found occasion of disagreement with his 
new charge, and returning to England, he submitted to the 
authorities to which he had been so much opposed, and again 
became a beneficed clergyman. Brown lived to an extreme old 
age, but the last forty ow of his life were the years of a sorry 
worldling, and his death is said to have been brought on by one 
of those fits of passion and self-will to which he was liable. 

The story of this unhappy man is instructive. He was one of 
a class—a zealot in religion, without being religious. His hatred 
of some real or supposed Christian abuses, was presumed to be 
evidence of his own Christian character ; but while doing so much 
to mend the religion of other men, it was ere long to be mani- 
fest that he had no religion of his own. Passionate opposition 
to error is not the surest way to truth. Piety is self-government 
in its highest form. It is the Christian temper which must re- 
generate Christian institutions. 

It was natural that the men who embraced the principles 
once avowed by this apostate should be solicitous not to be called 
by his name. But their enemies were no less solicitous to fasten 
that reproach upon them. ‘To call them Brownists, was to 
identify them with the extravagant, the fickle, and the base in 
the career of Robert Brown. What theologian, or what philoso- 
sopher even, could be = to forego so felicitous an occasion 
of using a nickname. ‘The principles of the said Brown were 
one thing, and the character of the man another. But how 
much was to be gained by not seeming to perceive that distinc- 
tion? The learned and the vulgar—philosophy and Billingsgate 
—are found, on such occasions, to possess much more in common 
than is commonly supposed. 

But whatever may have been the case with their persecutors, 
the conscientious men holding the principles which Brown had 
abandoned, were philosophers enough not to allow themselves 
to be scared from great truths by the accident of an infelicitous 
association. They held their secret assemblies. They possessed a 
private printing-press, and issued tracts and treatises, sometimes 

ave and sometimes satirical, impugning the order of things in 
the established church, and inculcating their own widely different 
views on such subjects. In some of these pieces the language 
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employed was not always the softest which might have been 
chosen. But men perishing under the weight of hard blows, may 
be excused if they sometimes use hard words. Proclamations 
were issued to suppress these irregular proceedings, and many 
of the alleged delinquents were made to feel that these intima- 
tions of the royal pleasure were not so much empty threatening. 
Two Brownist ministers, named John Copping and Elias 
Thacker, were imprisoned in Bury St. Edmund’s, on the charge 
of dispersing poke opposed to the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the crown, and acknowledging the authority of the queen in 
civil matters only. Within our own memory, confinement in a 
jail, especially in some provincial districts, has been connected 
with enough of the loathsome and the horrible. But of the 
miseries of such a durance in the age of Elizabeth, we have 
little conception, except as suggested by some of those painful 
descriptions which have reached us from the cells of such sufferers. 
Copping and Thacker might have obtained their liberty on re- 
nouncing their errors, an | pinnae conformity. During five 
long winters their wants and wretchedness were made to plead 
on the side of submission, but though examined once and again, 
they wavered not. At length they were apprised that their life 
would’ be the ‘cost of their further contumacy. On the 4th of 
June, 1583, Thacker was led to the place of execution. The 
books which he had been convicted of dispersing were burned in 
his presence, and the injured man gave noble proof that his reli- 
gious principles weve stronger than his fear of death. Two days 
afterwards, Copping was conducted to the same spot, and having 
witnessed the same proceedings, died with the same mart 
firmness. It is-something to meet death as the soldier meets it, 
when multitudes share in the common peril; it is more to 
submit to it in the comparative solitariness of martyrdom, when 
nothing can come from man except the influence of distant 
A or admiration; but these sufferers bade adieu to earth 
amidst circumstances which left them no sustaining power, be- 
side their simple hope of heaven. ‘The scattered and bleeding 
remnant who would honour their memory, were a people de- 
spised as much as they were wronged. The heart is formed to 
crave a sympathetic power from other hearts, and can be strong 
without it only as strength shall come to it from a much higher 
source. Man becomes superior to the terrors of this world, in 
such circumstances, only as he can take firm hold on a better. 
The houses of persons suspected of embracing the opinions 
professed by these men were often rigorously searched. The 
officers employed on those occasions frequently ill-treated even 
the women and the children of such families, and, under various 
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pretences, often added the spoiling of their goods to insult and 
oppression. In 1592, fifty-six men of this sect were apprehended 
while holding a secret assembly for religious worship in a large 
room in the parish of Islington. The shes of meeting was that 
in which the persecuted protestants had often worshipped during 
the reign of Queen Mary. These persons were committed to the 
dungeon in Newgate, the Fleet, Bridewell, and other prisons in 
the metropolis. One of their number states that their persecu- 
tors ‘would allow them neither meat, drink, fire, nor odging, 
‘nor suffer any, whose hearts the Lord would stir up for their 
‘relief, to have any access to them; purposing, belike, to im- 
‘ prison them to death, as they have done seventeen or eighteen 
‘others, in the same noisome jails, within these six years.’ 
Most of these men were needy persons, with families dependent 
for subsistence on their industry. Their offence was declared 
to be unbailable, and according to the bad usage of those times, a 
jail delivery, in place of coming at brief and certain intervals, as 
with us, was an event which the government managed to evade 
in particular cases, so as to punish, by means of imprisonment, to 
any extent, denying to the imprisoned their right to an open, a 
legal, and a speedy trial. Many, accordingly, died in prison, and 
the prayer of the men who had been apprehended at Islington 
was—‘ We crave for all of us but the liberty either to die openly 
‘ or to live openly, in the land of our nativity; if we deserve fom 4 
‘it beseemeth the majesty of justice not to see us closely mur- 
‘ dered, yea, starved to death with hunger and cold, and stifled in 
‘ loathsome dungeons ; if we be guiltless, we crave but the benefit 
‘ of our innocence, that we may have peace to serve our God and 
* our prince, in the place of the sepulchres of our fathers.’ 

Among the persons apprehended in 1592, were Henry Barrow 
and John Greenwood. In the records of the proceedings against 
these recusants, the former is described as ‘ gentleman,’ the latter 
as ‘clerk.’ Barrow was the author of a petition to parliament on 
behalf of himself and his suffering brethren, from which the 
above extracts are taken. The indictment against Barrow and 
Greenwood charged them with holding and promulgating opi- 
nions which impugned the queen’s supremacy; with formin 
churches, and conducting religious worship contrary to law; an 
with having indulged in libellous expressions concerning some 
eminent persons. On these grounds sentence of death was 

ed on them; and in pursuance of that sentence, they were 

th conveyed from Newgate to Tyburn. 

The rope was fastened to the beam and placed about their necks, 
and in that state they were allowed for a few moments to address 
the people collected around them. Those moments they em- 
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ployed in expressing their loyalty to the queen, their submis- 
sion to the civil government of their country, and their sorrow 
if they had spoken with irreverence or with improper freedom of 
any man. They reiterated their faith in the doctrines on account 
of which they were about to suffer death, but entreated the 
people to embrace those opinions only as they should appear to 
be the certain teaching of Holy Scripture. When they had 
prayed for the queen, their country, and all their enemies and 
persecutors, and were about to close their eyes on the world, the 

roceedings were suddenly stayed, and it was announced that 

er majesty had sent a reprieve. The revulsion of feeling which 
ensued may be imagined. Consciousness of life suddenly flowed 
back to hearts from which it seemed to have passed away, and 
men as good as dead again began to live. The breathless 
people shared in this reflux of emotion. The condemned men 

ave expression to their joy as became them—the people did so 
in loud acclamations ; and, as the victims were re-conducted from 
the suburbs of the metropolis to Newgate, the populace in the 
lanes and streets, and from the windows of the houses, hailed 
their return as a happy and righteous deliverance. On that day, 
Barrow sent a statement of these occurrences to a distinguished 
relative, having access to Elizabeth, pleading that, as his loyalty 
could no longer be doubtful, he might be set at liberty, or at 
least be removed from the ‘loathsome jayle’ of Newgate. But 
early on the following morning, the two prisoners were again 
summoned from their cells. All that tad taken place on the 
preceding day proved to be a mockery. It was not true that the 
bitterness of death had passed. They had again to gather up 
the strength of nature which might enable them to meet that 
stroke from the hands of a public executioner, and thus, men- 
tally at least, it was their hard lot to undergo the penalty of a 
double dissolution. They were now conveyed to the same spot 
with more secrecy, and were there disposed of in the manner in 
which society has been wont to dispose of marauders and cut- 
throats. 

The case of John Penry was similar to that of Barrow and 
Greenwood, but, in some respects, is a still more affectiug illus- 
tration of the tyranny of the times. Penry was a native of Wales. 
He had studied at Cambridge, and had taken his degree at 
Oxford. He was a young man of considerable scholarship, of 
sincere and fervent piety, and in the warmth of his religious zeal 
he ventured to publish a treatise, in which he complained, with 
some vehemence, of the pride, and secularity, and popishness of 
the state of things in respect to religion, with which the English 
nation appeared to be so well content. A warrant was issued 
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for his apprehension, which he eluded, by seeking an asylum in 
Scotland. But returning to London soon after the execution of 
Barrow and Greenwood, he was speedily apprehended ; and he 
appears to have foreseen from that moment all that would follow. 
Lord Chief Justice Popham passed sentence of death upon him, 
on the ground of certain papers found in his possession, which 
were construed as seditious. It was pleaded by the accused that 
no public use had ever been made of those papers, that some of 
them were not his own, and had not even been more than very 
slightly examined by him. But defence was vain. He was 
admonished that his case admitted of no plea that could avail 
him. From kis prison Penry addressed a protestation to the 
lord-treasurer, containing the following characteristic passages : — 
‘I am a poor young man, bred and born in the mountains of 
* Wales. on the first, since the last springing of the gospel in 
‘this latter age, that publicly laboured to have the blessed seed 
‘ thereof sown in those barren mountains. I have often rejoiced 
‘ before my God, as he knoweth, that I had the favour to be born 
‘ and live under her Majesty for the promoting of this work. And 
‘ being now to end my days before en come to the one-half of 
* my years in the likely course of nature, I leave the success of 
‘ my labours unto such of my countrymen as the Lord is to raise 
‘after me. An enemy unto any good order or policy, either in 
‘ church or commonwealth, was I never. All good learning and 
‘ knowledge of the arts and tongues I laboured to attain unto, and 
‘to promote unto the uttermost of my power. Whatsoever I 
‘ wrote in religion, the same I did simply tor no other end than 
‘ the bringing of God’s truth to light. i never did anything in 
‘ this cause (Lord, thou art witness!) for contention, vain-glory, 
‘or to draw disciples after me, or to be accounted singular. 
‘ Whatsoever I wrote or held beside the warrant of the written 
‘ word, I have always warned all men to leave. And wherein I 
‘ saw that I had erred myself, I have, as all this land doth now 
‘ know, confessed my ignorance. Far be it that either the saving 
* of an earthly life, the regard which in nature I ought to have 
* to the pane de outward state of a poor friendless widow, and 
‘ four poor fatherless infants which a to leave behind me, 
‘ or any other outward thing, should enforce me, by the denial 
‘ of God’s truth, contrary to my conscience, to sell my own soul. 
‘ The Lord, I trust, will never give me over to this sin. Great 
‘ things in this life I never sought for, not so much as in thought. 
‘ A mean and base outward state, according to my mean condition, 
* I was content with. Sufficiency I have had, with great outward 
‘ troubles, but most contented I was with my lot, and content I 
“am, and shall be, with my undeserved and untimely death, 
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* beseeching the Lord that it be not laid to the charge of an 
* creature in this land. For I do, from my heart, forgive all 
‘ those who seek my life, as I desire to be forgiven in the day of 
‘ strict account, praying for them as for my own soul, that 
‘ although upon earth we cannot accord, we may yet meet in 
‘ heaven, unto our eternal comfort and unity. Subscribed with 
‘ the heart and the hand which never devised or wrote anything to 
* the discredit or defamation of my sovereign Queen Elizabeth, 
‘I take it on my death as I hope to have a life after this. By 
_*me, John Penry.’ 

Penry wrote in terms equally noble-hearted and devout to the 
brethren of the fugitive church adhering to his principles, and 
still existing in London. On the eighth day after his trial, a 
warrant was issued for his execution; and on that same day, 
preparations were made for giving it effect. He was taken in a 
cart from the Queen’s Bench prison, Southwark, to St. Thomas 
Waterings, the place where the gallows then stood. All had 
been done with indecent haste. No crowd had assembled to 
stimulate him to manhood by their presence, or to greet him 
with their sympathies. No friend stood near to drop one word 
of council or encouragement. He had his place alone. To God 
only—the last refuge of those deserted by man—could he look. 
‘The life in his veins flowed in its full vigour, for he was still in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. But the power to which he 
was subject had no pity; the rope was placed about his neck; 
the signal was given, and for a cause which scarcely merited 
punishment at all, he hung there until dead—the scholar, and the 
man of piety, consigned to the same doom with the murderer. 

But the good people of England, and especially of the metro- 

lis, had their musings and speeches about these proceedings. 
The men so dealt with were known to be sound protestants,—men 
of piety, loyalty, and learning; and concerning the government, the 
prelates, and, above all, concerning Whitgift, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the great patron of these measures, much was said, 
which conveyed a meaning that could not have been welcome in 
those quarters. From this time the punishment of such alleged 
offences by hanging was deemed inexpedient. It was accounted 
more safe to pursue the same course by means of imprisonment 
or banishment. The instincts of humanity have often risen up 
in this form, as a monitory and controlling power, which even the 
strongest despotism has not reckoned it prudent wholly to disre- 

The most successful tyrants have been thus made to 
learn that there is a point beyond which outraged humanity must 
not be expected to be silent or submissive. 

But imprisonment in those times, from its duration and its 
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miseries, was hardly less terrible, to those who really knew what 
it meant, than capital punishment ; and the long-harassed people 
to whom we refer began to think very generally of voluntary 
exile as their wisest expedient. Even this course, however, was 
beset with difficulty. They could escape only by secret means ; 
to be detected was to fall into the snare they were so much con- 
cerned to avoid. But the thought of the religious freedom which 
might be enjoyed in Holland was so welcome, that for that 
object numbers became willing to bear the pains of separation 
from their native land, and to brave the dangers of attempting to 
withdraw from it. Many made that attempt with success; but 
some were less fortunate. An instance of the latter kind is 
recorded in the history of Robinson, a clergyman, who had 
embraced the principles of the Brownists, but who so far modi- 
fied those principles on some points as to bring them more into 
the form of modern congregationalism, and who, on that account, 
is generally regarded as the father of the English Independents. 
Robinson, and a large company, contracted with the master of a 
9 for a passage to Holland. They were to embark at Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, on a certain day, and from a point agreed upon. 
The captain was not punctual. At length, however, the vessel 
arrived, and, under cover of the night, the men, and women, and 
children, all reached the ship in safety. But the captain wasa 
villain. He betrayed them to the officers of the port. The pas- 
sengers and their goods were immediately removed from the 
vessel to several boats in waiting to receive them. All their 
property was turned over and examined, and not a little of it 
rifled. The persons of the men were searched ‘even to their 
shirts,’ and the women-were treated with indelicacy and rudeness. 
When these unhappy people reached the town, crowds assem- 
bled.to gaze upon them, and many mocked and derided them. 
Nor was their condition improved when brought before the magis- 
trates. Several were bound over to the assizes, and all were com- 
mitted to prison. Some were released after the confinement of a 
few weeks, others after a longer period. 

This happened in 1602. In the following spring, Robinson 
and his friends resolved on making a second attempt of this 
nature. They made an arrangement for this purpose with a 
Dutch captain; and their plan now was, that the men should 
assemble on a large common, between Grimsby and Hull, a place 
chosen on account of its remoteness from any town; while the 
women, the children, and the property of these parties, were to be 
conveyed to that point of the coast in a barque. The men made 
their way to the place of rendezvous, in small companies, by 
land. But the barque reached its destination a day before the 
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ship. The swell of the sea was considerable, and as the females 
were suffering greatly from that cause, the sailors ran the 
barque into the shelter of a small creek. The next morning the 
ship arrived, but through some negligence on the part of the 
seamen, the vessel containing the women, their little ones, and 
the property, had run aground. The men stood in groups on 
the shore, and that no time might be lost, the captain of the 
ship sent his boat to convey some of them on board. But by 
this time, so considerable a gathering of people in such a place, 
’ and in a manner so unusual, had attracted attention; information 
had been conveyed to persons of authority in the neighbourhood ; 
and as the boat which had taken the — part of the men to 
the ship was proceeding again towards the shore, the captain 
saw a large company, armed with swords and muskets, and con- 
sisting of horse and foot, advancing towards the point where the 
barque was still ashore, and where the few remaining men had 
grouped together. Fearing the consequences of his illicit com- 
pact, the captain returned to the ship, hoisted sail, and was 
speedily at sea. Robinson—honest and able general as he was 
in every sense—had resolved to be the last to embark. He | 
was a witness, accordingly, of the scene of distress and agony 
which ensued. The oulbeie: of grief was not to be pesteel. 
Some of the women wept aloud, others felt too deeply, or were 
too much bewildered, to indulge in utterance of any kind; while 
the children, partly from seeing what had happened, and partly 
from avague impression that something dreadful had come, mingled 
their sobs and cries in the general lamentation. As the sail of that 
ship faded away upon the distant waters, the wives felt as if one 
stroke had reduced them all to widowhood, and every child that 
had reached the years of consciousness, felt as one who in a mo- 
ment had become fatherless. But thus dark are the chapters 
in human affairs in which the good have often to become stu- 
dents, and from which they have commonly had to learn their 
special lessons. The ship soon encountered foul weather, and 
after being driven far along the coast of Norway, all hope of 
saving her being at one time abandoned, she at length safely 
reached Holland. In the meanwhile, persecution at home was 
found to have become a more tedious and odious affair than 
formerly, and it so happened, in consequence, that by the year 
1608, itinen and the remainder of his company succeeded in 
leaving their native country, and in obtaining a quiet settlement 
in Leyden. 

In that city the church under the care of Robinson increased 
until it numbered more than three hundred members, consisting 
almost wholly of English exiles. Robinson himself was greatly 
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respected by the clergy of Leyden, and by the professors in the 
university, and on more than one occasion the pastor of the con- 
gregational church in that city gave public proof that his piety, 
his amiableness, and his eminently practical understanding, were 
allied with sound scholarship, and with much intellectual vigour 
and acuteness. He pris also, in communicating nates» of 
his own well-regulated temper to his charge. We have good 
reason to believe that no church in Europe in that age exhibited 
more of the wise simplicity of a primitive church, or more of that 
correctness of habit by which we suppose the primitive churches 
to have been distinguished. 

But there are affinities between certain seeds and certain soils, 
and where these are wanting, the husbandman may labour never 
so wisely, and still reap only a small return. It is with the mental 
in this respect as with the oh sical. This fact is illustrated in the 
history of Independency in Holland. In the hands of Robinson 
that system was exhibited with every advantage, but the Hol- 
landers were not to be attracted by it. On the contrary, the 
intermarriages between the exiles and the Dutch, the necessity 
laid upon many of the young to quit the homes of their parents, 
and some other causes, tended to diminish the number of the 
Independents, so that, after the lapse of ten years, it began to be 
apprehended that if some new course were not taken, the prin- 
ciples of the settlers, so far, at least, as Holland was concerned, 
were likely to become extinct; and, which was more painful 
still, there was as little prospect as ever of those principles finding 
any friendly shelter in England. It was this state of things which 
suggested the expediency of attempting a settlement in the New 
World. Persecution in England, and apathy in Holland, seemed 
to point to that course. Nor were the feelings of loyalty without 
their influence in this matter. Even in the land of the stranger, 
this much-injured people never failed to evince some pride in 
speaking of King James as their ‘natural prince;’ and they 
manifestly shrunk from the thought of seeing their children cease 
to be subjects of the British crown. England was still their 
mother-land; its institutions were the bequests of their own 
noble-hearted fathers; and, after all their ill treatment, to no spot 
on earth did the generous nature of these exiles turn with so 
much force of affection. Their fear, they say, was, ‘that their 
‘ posterity would in a few generations become Buteb, and so lose 
‘their interest in the English nation;’ while their own desire 
rather was, ‘to enlarge his majesty’s dominions, and to live under 
their natural prince.’ Moreover, ‘a great hope and inward zeal 
‘they had of laying some good foundation, or, at least, to make 
‘some way thereunto for the propagating and advancement of the 
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_ of the kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the 
‘ world—yea, although they should be but as stepping-stones unto 
‘others for the performance of so great a work.’ ese reasons 
in favour of such an enterprise were first debated in private. 
The more they were weighed, the more did obedience to them 
a tobe a duty. At length they were propounded in public. 

emn days of humiliation were then appointed, that the Divine 
will might be known. Some of those days were given to private 
meditation and prayer. On others, the heavenly guidance was 
sought by conjoint supplications in the house of God. In the 
end it was agreed—‘that part of the church should go before 
‘their brethren into America, to prepare for the rest.. And if in 
* case the major part of the phot. het choose to go over with 
‘ the first, then the pastor should go along with them; but if the 
* major part stayed, that he should then stay with them.’ 

Our own age is not likely to appreciate the spirit which prompted 
to this movement in the age of which we are writing. Our philo- 
sophy, in connexions of this sort, vain as we sometimes are of it, 
is, for the most part, a very superficial affair. Our greatest pre- 
tenders to sagacity in this shape, judge too much of other times 
by their own, and of other men by themselves. The theology of 
the congregationalists in Leyden was that of all the reformed 
churches, but their principles in relation to church polity and 
religious worship were peculiar to themselves. These principles, 
moreover, were not adopted as so many points of the expedient 
or the seemly, but were regarded as taught in the Scriptures, and 
as taught there no less certainly than the doctrines of their theo- 
logy. In their judgment, the hand from which they had received 
the one had given them the other. The polity had come with 
the theology, because the former was in its nature the best adapted 
to secure the ends of the latter. Ages of darkness had obscured 
both, but the time had come in which the influence of the spirit 
of the Reformation should be extended equally to both. Care 
about the one was as truly a religious duty as care about the 
other. Churches constituted as those maxims required, were 
churches which must cease to be of the world, and must stand 
forth as the manifest work of God. In them, the power of the 
worldly, which had done so much to obscure the religion of the 
gospel, could have no place. In their instance, the religious 
must be fully emancipated from the control of the secular; and 
the church, possessed of her proper freedom, be prepared to enter 
on the discharge of her proper mission. Every such church is 
an enfranchised body, vested with the full power of self-govern- 
ment. It is the government of the religious in the church, adum- 
brating the just government of the virtuous and the state. It 
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exhibits man religiously as man should be socially. It exacts a 
moral fitness, preparatory to the conferring of this franchise, and 
it confers the franchise wherever that fitness is realized. Itis a 
polity devised by Infinite Wisdom to conserve religious truth and 
religious order; and it contains many suggestive lessons, which, 
if wisely applied, might suffice to regenerate the condition of the 
world. Among the means of human improvement, accordingly, 
these principles are entitled to the highest place. Men have 
done well in having done so much to rescue from threatened 
oblivion the remains of ancient literature and art. But in these 
religious principles, so long buried amidst the ruins of the middle 
age, there were treasures of much greater worth. The precious 
things of the scholar or the virtuoso were so many fragments 
recovered from the past genius of man, but these elements of 
spiritual government were so much wisdom recovered from the 
lost revelation of God—the former might contribute to embellish 
the present, the latter possessed a power to embellish and ennoble 
the present and the future. 

’ Robinson and his coadjutors may not have been accustomed 
to express themselves in these precise terms, but the thoughts 
which these terms convey were all familiar to them; and it was 
with views thus devout and expanded, that they contemplated 
their removal to the distant regions of the west. Seed so precious 
was not to be lost, and how best to conserve it until its wider 
diffusion should place its extinction beyond all danger, was their 
great solicitude. It is manifest, from their subsequent history, 
that in some respects they still needed further light concerning 
the province of the magistrate in regard to religion, but to the 
extent above stated they had fairly proceeded. It may be said, 
indeed, that all this was so much delusion; the notions so valued 
are not taught in the New Testament, nor can they be shewn to 
be pregnant with any such marvellous tendencies as are thus 
anulhen to them. Our answer is, that we are not concerned just 
now with the question of the truth or falsehood of these opinions, 
nor with their real or supposed tendencies. We look to these 
principles simply as having been entertained; and as having been 
thus viewed; and in this matter of fact alone, we find enough to 
impart to the conduct of the Pilgrim Fathers the strictest con- 
sistency, and, withal, a dignity—a high moral heroism, which has 
not been surpassed, and which can hardly be said to have been 
equalled, pea history of ancient or modern nations. 

Until 1614, the whole extent of country from Florida to 
Canada bore the name of North or South Virginia. From that 
year the northern division began to be known by the name of 
New England. James had chartered two companies of mer- 
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chants, the one in London and the other in Plymouth, empower- 
ing them to make and regulate settlements along that extended 
coast, and to the distance of a hundred miles inland. 

The Plymouth Company had made little use of their patent, 
until occasion was dished them of doing so by the project of 
the congregation at Leyden. So many of those persons as 
had resolved to become colonists sold their property and threw 
the proceeds into a common stock, and their first expenditure 
from that fund was in the purchase of a small vessel of sixty tons, 
which bore the name of the Speedwell. In that vessel several 
of the brethren, who were deputed to make some requisite ne- 
_— in England, performed their voyage and returned. 

ut the Mayflower, a ship of one hundred and eighty tons, was 
hired in London, to sail in company with the Speedwell. The 
former vessel was secured for the voyage only, the latter, the 
colonists meant to retain for the service of the settlement. When 
the Speedwell reached Delft Haven, the brethren of the depu- 
tation proceeded inland to Leyden, and reported faithfully to 
the congregation the result of their embassy. They had ob- 
tained a document which secured to them liberty of worship, 
and had made the best terms they could, in other respects, with 
the company of merchant adventurers at Plymouth. 

And now came the season for separation. He was a bold man 
who was the first to commit himself to a passage across that 
world of waters which has been since found to separate between 
the shores of Europe and Africa, and those of the great western 
continent. We have sometimes thought, that of all the tests 
which have been applied to the courage and firmness of the 
human spirit, that must have been the greatest. Nor was it soon 
that ithe dangers and hardships of such a voyage began to be 
thought inconsiderable. Pirates, and the ships of tom nations, 
generally infested those seas. The vessels of those times, also, 
were few of them of a structure adapted to brave the perils of such 
a voyage; and the interior economy of ships, if we may so speak, 
down to a comparatively recent period, left those who made long 
voyages subject to inconvenience, want, and disease, in a degree 
happily little known to us. It was from these causes that so 
long an interval passed after the discovery of North America, 
and so little was done towards establishing any important re- 
lation between that continent and Great Britain. We can 
excuse the pious men and women of the congregation at 
Leyden, if when they looked forward to such a voyage, and to 
the possible beyond it, they had their moments in which the 
prospect awakened in them something like dismay. But with 
them, prayer had always been the antagonist of fear. To look to 
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their God in the time of trouble was to become strong. On this 
memorable occasion, accordingly, they gave themselves to reli- 
gious exercies of special solemnity. A day of humiliation was 
appointed. On that day their pastor addressed them from the 
language of the prophet Ezra—‘ I proclaimed a fast there at the 
‘ river of Ahava, that we might afflict our souls before God, to 
‘ seek of him a right way for us and for our little ones, and for 
‘all our substance.’ Many suitable counsels were given to 
them, of the nature of which some judgment may be formed 
from the following passage :— 

‘Brethren,’ said Robinson, ‘ we are now quickly to part from 
‘ one another, and whether I may ever live to see your face on 
‘ earth any more, the God of heaven only knows; but whether 
‘the Lord has appointed that or no, I charge you, before God 
‘ and his blessed angels, that you follow me no Farther than you 
‘ have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘If God reveal anything to you by any other instrument of 
‘his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any 
‘truth by my ministry; for I am verily persuaded the Lord has 
‘ more truth yet to break forth out of. his holy word. For my 
‘ part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed 
‘ churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will go at 
‘ present no further than the instruments of their reformation. 
‘ The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
‘saw: whatever part of his will our good God has revealed to 
‘ Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And the Cal- 
‘ vinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that great 
‘ man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

‘ This is a misery much to be lamented, for though they were 
‘ burning and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
‘ not into the whole council of God; but were they now living, 
‘ would be as willing to embrace further light as that which they 
‘ first received, for it is not possible the Christian world should 
‘come so lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and 
‘ that perfection of knowledge should break forth at once. 

‘I must also advise you to abandon, avoid, and shake off the 
‘name Brownist. It is a mere nickname, and a brand for the 
‘ making religion and the professors of it odious to the Christian 
world.’ 

There is enough in the enlightened candour and vigorous 
er evinced in this passage, to justify the highest praise 

estowed on this eminently gifted man. In the religious service 
adverted to, instruction was followed by prayer, prayer became 
that of deep feeling, and deep feeling found its vent in abund- 
ance of tears. The majority of the congregation determined to 
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remain for the present in Leyden, and Robinson, as before pro- 
vided in that case, was to remain with them. The number of 
the colonists was about one hundred and twenty. Most of their 
brethren, especially the more aged, accompanied them from 
Leyden to the neighbouring port of Delft Haven; and thus, 
says their own historian, ‘ they left that good and pleasant city, 
which had been their resting-place about eleven years.’ They 
found the ship in readiness for departure. Some of their friends, 
who could not accompany them on their leaving Leyden, now 
contrived to join them; others came from Amsterdam, all being 
desirous of seeing them once more, and of deferring their fare- 
well to the last moment in which it might be uttered. One 
night still remained to them. It was a night, we are told, of 
little sleep; and was employed ‘in friendly entertainment and 
‘ Christian discourse, and other real expressions of true Chris- 
‘tian love. The next day they went on board, when truly 
‘ doleful was the sight of that sad and mournful parting ; to hear 
‘ what sighs, and sobs, and prayers did sound among them; 
‘ what tears did gush from every eye, and pithy speeches pierced 
‘each others heart; that sundry of the Dutch strangers that 
* stood spectators could not refrain from tears !’ 

But the tide now seemed to rebuke these delays. Separation, 
however painful, could be deferred no longer. Robinson fell 
upon his knees, the whole company around threw themselves 
into the same posture, and while every cheek of man, of woman, 
and of their little ones, was bedewed with tears, the man of God 
sent up his parting prayer from their midst for the much needed 
blessing of wet upon them! Mutual embraces followed, and 
that leave-taking came, which, to the greater number, was a last 
leave. The wind was fair. The ship now glided from her 
place; all her canvas was spread, and soon the eye, straining to 
retain the sight of the faint and cloud-like sail, saw nothing 
save the blue line of the distant sea! 

The Speedwell soon reached Southampton, where the May- 
flower, with some brethren on board who had not returned to 
Holland, was awaiting her arrival. The colonists being all now 
assembled, expressed their mutual congratulations, and directed 
their thoughts more intently towards their new home. Several 
weeks, however, were still occupied in making the necessary pro- 
visions for so responsible an undertaking. At length, on the 
5th of August, in the year 1620, the Speedwell and Mayflower 
sailed from Southampton. But they had not proceeded far, 
before Reynolds, the master of the Speedwell, complained of 
that vessel as being in an unsound state, and insisted that it 
would be perilous to venture across the Atlantic in her, without 
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considerable repairs. Both ships, accordingly, put in at Dart- 
mouth,from which place, after the Speedwell had been caulked, 
they again set sail, But when they had run about a hundred 
leagues, Reynolds again complained of the ship, and both ves- 
sels returned to Plymouth. The Speedwell was there abandoned, 
and the whole company committed themselves to their voyage 
in the Mayflower. It proved afterwards that Reynolds was 
treacherous, either fearing that the provisions would not be ade- 
quate, or that the expedition from other causes would be a 
failure. The Spustual performed several voyages subsequentl 
without danger. ‘These delays were the more to be anal 
as the summer was now past, and the prospect was that of a 
winter voyage. On the 6th of September, the Mayflower sailed 
from Plymouth, and made her way, with a fair wind, to the 
south-west, until the faint headlands of Old England became 
to the pilgrims like so much faded cloud, and at length wholly 
disappeared. They had most of them sighed farewell to the 
coast of their mother country before, when they had fled from 
her shores in search of a resting-place in Holland. But this fare- 
well must have been uttered with a deeper feeling, as being more 
like their last! 

The voyage was long, rough, and painful, and at more than 
one time perilous. In the ninth week the pilgrims came within 
sight of land, which, on a nearer approach, proved to be that of 
Cape Cod. The Hudson River, their place of destination, lay 
farther southward. But the weary voyager, on regaining the sight 
of the green earth, is eager to plant his foot upon it. The pil- 
grims yielded to this impulse, and as they reached the shore, 
‘fell upon their knees, and blessed che God of heaven who had 
‘brought them over the vast and furious ocean, and delivered 
‘them from many perils and miseries.’ It is not too much, to say, 
that in that first prayer from the soil of the New World, ascend- 
ing from so feeble a enticed amidst a wilderness so desolate, 
there were the seeds of a new civilization for mankind, the ele- 
ments of all freedom for all nations, and the power which in its 
turn shall regenerate all the empires of the earth. Half a day 
was thus spent. The pilgrims then urged the captain to pursue 
his course southward. But the Dutch had resolved to establish 
settlements of their own in those parts, and had bribed the com- 
mander to frustrate the purpose of the colonists in that respect. 
This he did by entangling the ship amidst shoals and breakers, in- 
stead of putting out to sea, and foul weather coming on in the early 
part of the second day, they were driven back to the Cape. It was 
now the middle of November. The shelter offered at the Cape was 
inviting. The captain became impatient to dispose of his company 
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and return. He admonished them that nothing should induce him 
to expose himself and his men to the hazard of wanting provi- 
sions. Unless they meant, therefore, that he should at once set 
them and their goods on shore and leave them to their course, 
it would behove them to adopt their own measures and to act 
upon them without delay. They knew that the documents they 
had brought with them from England gave them no authority 
to attempt a settlement on the land now before them. But the 
plea of necessity was upon them, and was more than enough to 
justify them in selecting a home wherever it might be found. 

he voyage had reduced most of them to a weak and sickly 
condition. The wild country, as they gazed upon it from their 
ship, was seen to be aieaal with ‘Lichéte and dense woods, 
and already wore the aspect of winter. No medical aid awaited 
them on that shore, no friendly greetings, but hardship and dan- 
ger in every form. They felt that their safety, and such poor 
comfort as might be left to them, must depend in their power to 
confide in God and in each other. Hence, before they left the 
Mayflower, they constituted themselves as subjects of ‘their 
dread sovereign lord King James,’ into a body politic, and 
bound themselves to such obedience in all things as the majority 
should impose. The men all signed the instrument drawn up 
for this purpose, but they did not exceed forty-one in number, 
themselves and their families numbering one hundred and one. 

Mr. John Carver was chosen as their governor for one year, 
and the first act of the new chief was to place himself at the 
head of sixteen armed men for the purpose of exploring the 
country. When they had extended their inspections to some- 
what more than a mile from the coast, they discovered five 
Indians, whom they followed several miles further, in the hope 
of bringing them to some friendly communication, but with- 
out success. Directing their steps again towards the shore, they 
came to a cleared space, where some families of Indians had 
been not long since resident. But no spot proper to become their 
home presented itself. One of their number saw a young tree 
bent down to the earth, apparently by artificial means, and bein 
curious to know what this thing meant, the white man vonaed 
near, when on a sudden the tree sprung up, and in a moment 
our good pilgrim was seen suspended by the heel in the air. He 
had been caught in an Indian deer-trap, and we can suppose 
that even so grave a company would be somewhat amused at such 
an incident, especially when they had fully extricated their incau- 
tious brother without further mischief. 

The Bay of Cape Cod is formed by a tongue of land, which 
juts out from the continent for thirty miles directly eastward 
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into the sea; it then curves to the north, and stretches as a still 
narrower strip in that direction to about the same extent. The 
bay itself, accordingly, is somewhere about thirty miles across 
either way, being bounded by the main land on the west, by a 
curved tongue oF land on the south and east, and being open to 
the sea, in its full width, on the north. The second exploring 
expedition from the Mayflower was made with a boat, under the 
direction of the master, and congjsted of thirty men. ‘They sailed 
several leagues along the coast without discovering any inlet 
which could serve the purpose of a harbour. In running up a 
small creek, sufficient to receive boats, but too shallow for ship- 
ping, they saw two huts, formed with stakes and covered with 
mats, which, on their approach, were hastily deserted by the 
natives who inhabited them. Some of the company would have 
attempted a settlement at that point, the ground being already 
cleared, and the place being such as promised to be healthy, while 
it admitted of being put into a posture of defence. The setting 
in of winter, of which the colonists were made more sensible 
every day, manifestly prompted this counsel. But others advised 
that an excursion should be made twenty leagues northward, 
where it was certain they might secure good harbours and fishing 
stations. The boat however, returned, and a third expedition, 
which should go round the shores of the whole bay, was resolved 
upon. 

The chief of the colonists were of this company ; Carver, Brad- 
ford, Winslow and Standish,—all afterwards men of renown,— 
were of the number, with eight or ten seamen. It was the sixth 
of December, when they descended from the deck of the May- 
flower to the boat. So extreme was the cold, that the spray of 
the sea as it fell on them became ice, and was shaken in heavy 
fragments from their apparel, which at times was so overlaid as 
to give them the appearance of men clad in mail. The landscape, 
as they coasted along, presented little to attract them. Its forests 
were black and leafless, and its open spaces were covered with 
snow more than half a foot deep. As they looked round on that 
scene, they had to remember that they were five hundred miles 
from the nearest English settlement, and that Port Royal, the 
nearest French colony, was at a still greater distance. In prospect 
of such a region, they might well have prayed that their indian 
might not be in winter—but such was their lot. That day they 
reached the spot now known by the name of Billingsgate Point, at 
the bottom of the bay. Landing in the evening, they passed the 
night on shore without disturbance. In the morning they divided 
their company, and directing their course westward, some coasted 
along in the boat, and others explored the land, crossing its snow- 
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covered hills, and threading its dells and forests with no little 
difficulty. But this second day was as barren of discovery as the 
preceding. In the evening, they ran the boat into a creek, and 
ne a barricade of trees and logs, they all slept on 
shore. 
They rose at five in the morning, and continued in their 
Son till daybreak, when suddenly loud and strange cries were 
eard, and a shower of arrows yas poured in upon them. The 
Indians had attacked them. They seized their arms, but had 
not more than four muskets with them, the remainder being left 
in the boat. The assailants did not disperse on the first fire. 
One of them, with great courage and dexterity, took his position 
behind a tree, withstood three volleys, and discharged three 
arrows in return. But the object of the enemy was to scare 
rather than to conquer, and when they had retired, the pilgrims 
- bowed themselves in prayer and thanksgiving before God. 
= now committed themselves to their third day of search. 
early fifty miles of coast they inspected, but the long-sought 
—— convenient harbour—was still undiscovered. The pilot, 
owever, had visited those regions before, and assured them, 
that if they would trust themselves to his guidance, they would 
reach a good haven before night. But the elements did not — 
seem to favour this prediction. The heavens become dark. Heavy 
rain and snow begin to fall; the wind becomes boisterous; the 
sea swells ; and in the tossings which follow, the rudder is broken, 
and the boat must now be steered by oars. The men look with 
anxiety to the sky, the sea, and the land, but all is gloomy, 
itiless, and menacing. The storm increases; it is gene to 
ar much sail, but all that can be borne must be spread, or it will 
be in vain to dream of reaching the expected shelter before night. 
A sudden wave throws the boat upon the wind; in a moment 
her mast is rifted into three pieces—mast, sail and tackling are cut 
away with the utmost speed, and are seen floating on the distant 
waves. The tide, however, is favourable, but the pilot in dismay 
would now run the boat on shore in a cove full of breakers. The 
moment is as the hinge of life to all on board. A stout-hearted 
seaman exclaims—* If you are men, about with her, or we are 
gone!” The words are electric; the prow of the boat is again 
turned to the elements; they make their way through the surf; and 
within an hour they enter a fair sound, and shelter themselves 
under the lee of a small rise of land. It is now dark; the rain 
beats furiously; that dimly-seen shore is the home, probably, of 
savage men; to descend upon it and to kindle a fire must be peril- 
ous—may be fatal. But the men are so wet, so cold, so exhausted! 
They resolve to land. With difficulty the newly-gathered wood 
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is made to send forth its welcome glow, and then they make 
such provision as they may for the night. 

As the day began to dawn, they aot the place on which 
they had landed to be a small island within the entrance of a 
harbour. This day was Saturday, and many of their company 
were so weak and sickly that the greater part of it was given to 
rest, and to such preparations as were necessary for exploring 
the country. But the next day, being the Sabbath, could not be 
so employed. The pilgrims felt the advancing season, knew 
the haste of the captain and crew to return, and remembered 
the suspense of their families and brethren, from whom they had 
now been absent three days; but nothing could induce them to 
overlook the claims of the Christian’s day of rest. On the morn- 
ing of Monday, the 11th of December, old style, these fathers 
landed at a point, to which they gave the name of New Ply- 
mouth, in grateful memory of the hospitality shown them in the 
last English port from which they sailed. On that spot they re- 
solved to fix their settlement. zy he anniversary of their landin 
still calls forth the gratitude and reverence of their posterity, an 
the rock on which they first planted their foot may be seen 
within an appropriate inclosure in front of a building of the 
modern town which bears the name of the Pilgrims’ Hall. 

In a few days, the Mayflower entered the harbour of New 
Plymouth. But the shore was such, that in landing their goods 
it was necessary the men should wade considerably in water, 
which added greatly to the subsequent sickness among them. 
On the 19th, all quitted the ship, and were immediately em- 
ployed in building a storehouse, in raising small dwelling-houses, 
and in disposing of the adjacent ground. In respect to religion, 
everything had been determined before their embarkation, and 
in respect to civil affairs, they had already adopted their polity. 
Popular government, in its fullest extent, was the element both 
of the civil and of the ecclesiastical constitution which they had 
before approved, and which they now confirmed. ‘Their state 

lity, indeed, was the pure and natural result of circumstances ; 

ut their religious polity, as that of an independent or congrega- 
tional church, they ascribed to a higher source—the authority of 
Holy Scripture. Mad New England been colonized at an earlier 
period in our history, or had its first successful settlement origin- 
ated in almost any other manner than that we have described, 
everything in its social condition would have derived a strong 
impression from the older institutions of the mother country. 
But now all was free, and the great advantage of beginning well 
was secured. 

But ‘intent as the settlers were on raising their places of abode, 
their labour in that respect proceeded slowly. The season of the 
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ear left them only short days, and often on those days only brief 
intervals, between the storms of sleet and snow, that could be so 
employed. Nearly all were suffering from fevers, and coughs, 
and general sickness, brought on by long exposure to unwonted 
hardships. As the cold increased, disease strengthened, and 
deaths became frequent. The comparatively becddley were little 
able to bestow the required attention on the sick, and every 
funeral was as if the dying had been called to the burying of the 
dead. At one season there were not more than seven persons 
capable of performing such offices. Among those who were the 
earliest cut off, was a son of Carver, the governor. His own sick- 
ness and death soon followed, and then his affectionate wife sunk 
broken-hearted to the grave. Carver was a man of a noble and 
generous nature. He had sold considerable estates, and had 
assigned the whole value to the benefit of his companions. In 
all their trouble, no man descended more readily to the humblest 
service in behalf of the meanest. The mourning colonists 
buried him with such military honours as they could command, 
discharging several volleys of musketry over his grave. William 
Bradford, the subsequent historian of the colony, was chosen his 
successor. But in the course of this melancholy winter, of the 
hundred and one settlers, fifty were removed by death! 

In March, the cold abated, the wind came from the south, and 
‘the birds sung pleasantly in the woods.’ The Mayflower now 
left the harbour, and returned to England. But after so many 
had fallen victims to exposure and climate, the remainder were 
in danger of perishing from want. In the autumn new emigrants 
arrived. They came without provision. The pilgrim families 
could not see them die of hunger, and during six months they all 
subsisted on half allowance only. ‘I have seen men stagger,’ 
says Winslow, ‘ by reason of faintness for want of food.’ At one 
juncture, it —_— to be their doom that famine should de- 
stroy them. They were saved by the compassion of fishermen, 
whom foul weather had driven to their coast. Nor did these 
things soon end. Even in the third year of their settlement, 
their provisions were so far spent, that, in their own language, 
‘ they knew not at night where to find a bit in the morning.’ It 
is said, that in the spring of 1623, they were reduced to the last 
pint of corn. That precious pittance, we are told, was parched, 
and distributed equally among them, and yielded them five 
grains apiece. In the summer of that year they had no corn 
whatever, during a space of three or four months. When some 
of their old friends from Leyden arrived to join them, a piece of 
fish, with a cup of spring-water, but without bread, was the best 
supply to which they could bid them welcome. Yet their heart 
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drooped not. The God who had tried them would not forsake 
them. Such was their faith, and such has become their history. 

One cause of this protracted suffering was the common pro- 

rty system, on which the settlement had been founded. Even 
in a colony of pilgrims, such a merging of the individual in the 
general interest was found to be too —_ a demand on the self- 
denial of human nature. Religion and philosophy may dream 
of communities as prospering on such a basis, but it will be all a 
dream. Amidst the extreme privations of the spring of 1623, 
it was resolved that this policy should be abandoned. Each 
family was in future to possess its own piece of land, and to reap 
the fruit of its own toil. Contentment and general activity were 
the result. Even women and children went into the work of the 
field, and before many more springs had passed, the corn raised 
in the neighbourhood of New Plymouth became an important 
article of traffic. 

Happily, the danger of the colonists from the Indians in those 
early days was not considerable. Had they proceeded, according 
to their original intention, to the Hudson River, the tribes in 
possession of those parts were so powerful as to leave little room 
to doubt that the fate of so feeble a company would have been to 
ay by the weapons of the natives. But in the neighbour- 

ood of New Plymouth, the tribe which had for some time peo- 
pled that district had been of late almost wholly swept away by 
the ravages of the small-pox—an apt illustration of that freedom 
from disease which some romantic speculators on the history of 
society are disposed to reckon among the many felicities of savage 
life. it not strange that these sentimental votaries of primitive 
barbarism are never seen making any attempt towards returning 
to the state to which they do ao worship? They load our 
civilization with every sort of abuse, and still they cling to it— 
cling to it, in all its forms, with a tenacity inferior only to that 
with which they cling to life. It would be amusing were some 
of these amiable personages for once to become consistent ; but, 
unfortunately, there is little prospect of such a consummation— 
this, however, by the way. Sean small groups of Indians 
hovered at intervals in the neighbourhood of New Plymouth 
from the time when the pilgrims took up their abode in it; but 
it was not until the 16th of March, about three months after their 
landing, that the first conference took place between the strangers 
and a native. On that day, an Indian, who had learned a little 
English from some English fishermen, entered the town; his 
bow and arrows were in his hand, but his manner, while erect 
and self-possessed, was peaceful. He exclaimed, and repeated 
the exclamation—‘ Welcome, English!’ The name of this man 
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was Samoset; the country of his tribe extended to about five days’ 
journey distant. The settlers showed their best hospitality to 
the visitor, and obtained from him information concerning the 
nature of the country, and the number and condition of its in- 
habitants. Some days afterwards, Samoset revisited the colony, 
bringing along with him several of his countrymen. The chief 
of this company wore a wildcat-skin on his arm, as the badge of 
his superiority; the rest were partially clothed in deer-skins, but 
Samoset was naked, with the exception of a garment of leather 
worn about his waist. Their hair was short in front, but hung 
at great length down their backs. They are described as being 
tall, well-formed men, of a gipsy colour in complexion. The 
colonists feasted their visitors, and their visitors in return amused 
them with some Indian dances; and, on taking their leave, pro- 
mised to bring Massasoiet, their king, to pay his respects to his 
new neighbours, very soon. 

On the 22nd of March, Massasoiet, with his brother and about 
sixty of his — came to New Plymouth. They came 
without arms. Captain Standish received them at the head 
of a file of musketeers, and then conducted the king to the 
seat of state provided for him, which consisted of three or four 
cushions piled upon a green rug. The person of Massasoiet 
was tall and well proportioned, his countenance was grave and 
thoughtful, and his words were few. Almost the only ornament 
which distinguished him from his attendants was a chain of fish- 
bones, which he wore about his neck. His face was painted of 
a red colour, and on this state occasion both his face and his 
head were washed over with oil. The governor entered the 
apartment, preceded by persons who marched to the sound of 
the drum and trumpet. Massasoiet rose and kissed his excel- 
lency, and governor and king then sat down together. The re- 
sult of this interview was a treaty of amity between the colonists 
and the natives, Massasoiet ceding to the pilgrims the possession 
of the spot on which they dwelt and much of the adjoining ter- 
ritory, and becoming himself a subject of their ‘sovereign lord 
King James.’ 

These negotiations were much facilitated by the services of an 
Indian named Squanto. Squanto had been taken captive by 
the Spaniards, but making his escape to England, and having 
been Kindly treated by the English master into whose hands he 
had fallen, this rude son of the wilderness manifested his grati- 
tude in his disposition to think well of all Englishmen. He had 
acted as interpreter between Massasoiet and the governor, in 
their conference; and when the king returned, the interpreter 
remained with the new-comers, and rendered them, in many re- 
spects, important service. 
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In the following July, an embassy was sent by the settlers to 
the residence of Massasoiet, and Squanto was again called to the 
office of interpreter. In the country through which this em- 
bassy passed they saw many coathilil and considerable pasture 
land, but the late pestilence appeared to have left every place 
without inhabitants. The subjects of Massasoiet, who came to 
meet the ambassadors, showed the friends of their monarch no 
little kindness—supplying them with the best provisions, bearing 
their persons on their shoulders across the rivers, and carrying 
their luggage many miles under the scorching heat of a mid- 
summer sun. When introduced to the king, the Englishmen 
presented his majesty with a red cotton coat, trimmed with lace, 
which the monarch received with manifest tokens of pleasure, 
and in return carried out his utmost notions of courtesy in his 
conduct towards his visitors. Mr. Winslow, the chief man of the 
embassy, was lodged in the royal bed. That luxury, however, 
consisted of a few planks only, raised about a foot above the 
ground. The king and his queen slept at one end, under a thin 
cover of matting, and two or three of the chief men of the tribe 
had their place at the other end. As the bed accommodation 
was indifferent, so was it with the board ; and if the stay of the 
ambassadors at the court of Massasoiet was shorter than might 
have been expected, the plea of hunger is said to have had some- 
thing to do with hastening their departure. 

But the object of the mission was accomplished; the treaty of 
March was confirmed; the friendly disposition of Massasoiet 
and his people towards their new allies were strengthened ; and 
the latter had succeeded in inspecting the country, and the 
numbers and resources of the aborigines, without exposing them- 
selves to danger, or calling forth suspicion. Squanto, the learned 
person who acted as interlocutor on these diplomatic occasions, 
with all his good qualities, had a strong infusion of the knave in 
him. He more than once gave evidence that the morality which 
trusts to the end to sanctify the means, is an obliquity of the 
human conscience which must be traced to causes much more 
remote than the conventionalisms of particular churches, or of 
particular schools of philosophy. On one occasion, being de- 
sirous of frustrating a combination amongst the neighbourin 
tribes against the people of New Plymouth, this man who hz 
seen the world, gravely assured the belligerents, that should they 
attack the English, they would find that among the extraordi- 
nary powers possessed by that people, was the power of corking 
up the plague, or of sending it abroad at pleasure. He admo- 
nished them that several of the barrels in the storehouse of the 
colony were assuredly filled with the small-pox; and that were the 
strangers to loose the bung of one of those fatal vessels, in any 
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district, all the people would certainly be destroyed by means of 
that pestilence. Squanto, however, in common with all men who 
pride themselves on this sort of wisdom, was in the end too wise 
to be prosperous. He died some years afterwards, but not until 
he had fallen from the responsible office of state interpreter, in 
consequence of being often detected in the indulgence of his 
een of invention, and his fancy for being thought wiser than 

is neighbours, on occasions which furnished less excuse than the 
one above mentioned. 

In the course of the first summer, the English furnished ail 
necessary evidence to the natives of their being prepared for war, 
fincas detieons of peace ; and such was the impression made by 
those timely displays of friendliness and courage, that by the 
month of September in that year nine Indian chiefs signed a 
treaty of peace with the colony, and subscribed themselves as 
subjects of King James. Canonicus, a chief of a powerful 
tribe which had not suffered from the late pestilence, was in- 
clined to pursue a different policy. As his manner of declaring 
war, he sent to the governor at New Plymouth a bundle of arrows 
wrapped in the skin of a rattlesnake. Bradford removed the 
arrows, stuffed the skin with bullets and gunpowder, and sent it 
back thus charged to the enemy. Canonicus shrunk from a 
conflict with men who could command such terrible means of 
destruction. He sent no more war messages. 

It was before the close of their first year, also, that the pilgrims 
boldly explored the harbour of Boston, and the whole of the 
Massachusetts Bay. They regretted much that their way had 
not been directed thither, rather than to the spot they had chosen, 
but it was now too late to think of removal. In the following 
year, an attempt was made by other parties to found a colony 
in that quarter. No great principle influenced those parties. 
The desire of gain, or the pure love of adventure, made them 
emigrants. They had imagined that the colony at New Ply- 
mouth would soon become a thriving settlement, especially by 
means of its traffic in furs, and they were eager to enter into a 
division of the spoil. With this view they instituted the colony 
of New Weymouth, on the south shore of the Boston harbour; 
and as they commenced under much better auspices than their 
countrymen in the older settlement, and were not burdened—as 
they frequently boasted—with women and children, they com- 
menced with the full expectation of soon outstripping their neigh- 
bours in thé race of power-getting and money-getting. But in the 
language of those less ostentatious neighbours, these enterprising 
gentlemen lived much too fast for persons in their circumstances; 
and it is certain, that in place of making the progress on which 
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they had calculated with so much confidence, they sunk within 
one short year to such a state of weakness, that they were 
indebted to the compassion of the Indians for means where- 
with to subsist, and to their contempt for permission to live. 
It is to the immortal honour of tlre people at New Plymouth 
that they received these men, as sent out to establish this rival 
colony, with the utmost cordiality; that they shewed them great 
hospitality when that could not be done without great sacrifice; 
that they assisted them to commence their settlement; and when 
they were reduced to their lowest state, interposed, at great 
hazard to their own interests, to save the remnant remaining from 
destruction, receiving some to their own home, and furnishing 
others with the means of returning to England. Men who are 
childless and alone are not always the men to do great things— 
the scale often turns on the other side. The family man may 
have his motives to caution, but how many other motives has 
he—motives to self-government, endurance, effort—of which the 
solitary man has no Tncededgn? 

Robinson and the church at Leyden were in constant com- 
munication with their brethren, and earnestly desirous of joining 
them. But the company of merchant adventurers at Plymouth 
threw constant impediments in the way of their departure. Those 
thrifty gentlemen were much more disposed to favour the colony 
at New Weymouth, which they hoped to preserve from puri- 
tanism or congregationalism, and to retain in a dutiful relation 
to the established church of the mother country. Delay from 
this cause was protracted until 1626. In that year Robinson 
died. The family of that estimable man, and the remainder of 
the church, succeeded at length in joining their brethren at 
New Plymouth. Not long afterwards, the people of that settle- 
ment purchased an exemption from all further control on the 
part of the chartered company in England. Friendly and pros- 
perous colonies rose at convenient distances on either side of 
them; and before the oldest of the pilgrims was removed by 
death, it became manifest that the small company which left 
England in the Mayflower had been the means of founding a 
new empire in the New World—an empire not only additional to 
all that had gone before, but different in its spirit, its institutions, 
= its religion, from all that had hitherto obtained a place in 

istory. 

While many of the exiled independents removed from Holland 
to New England, many remained in the former country, in hope 
that the posture of affairs at home might become such as to 
allow of their return. It was pleasant to think that their ashes 
might still be laid in the land of their fathers, and that some- 
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thing might still be done by them towards the enlightenment, 
the freedom, and the happiness of their native country. These 
hopes were not indulged in vain. In 1642, just about two cen- 
turies since, the change came which had been so devoutly wished, 
and from that time Independency has never ceased to be one of 
the forms of Christianity professed in this country. But what 
has been its history ?—what is its present condition? During 
the times of the civil war and the commonwealth, the sagacity 
and energy allied with that system were not altogether unworthy 
of it—but what has it done since? We admit that almost every- 
thing around it has been uncongenial. Its greatest foes, how- 
ever, have been from within. It has too often fainted in the 
face of rebuke—it has not always folded its vesture about it, and 
fronted the storm as it should have done—it has been wanting, 
too, we think, in some graver matters. Indeed, in all the points 
in which the Pilgrim Fathers were strong, modern independency 
has shown itself weak. 

Nothing is more marked in the character of the devout men 
who found their home at New Plymouth, than the clearness with 
which they apprehended their distinctive principles, and the 
importance which they attached to them. It was that they 
might save those principles from again falling into oblivion that 
they had become exiles, and that, having become exiles, they 
still committed themselves to the perils, and hardships, and 
griefs, of becoming colonists—colonists in one of the most dis- 
tant and inhospitable regions of the known world. Men who 
hold principle with a grasp of this order, always hold it to some 
purpose. The truth thus embraced, is truth that may not die. 

hen there were the children of these people. The good 
most valued by the parents, it was natural they should be most 
concerned to bequeath to their offspring. Every father in the 
memorable forty-one who embarked in the Mayflower was as 
the father of Hannibal—the war against error being committed as 
a legacy to his children. It was the fact, that some of these were 
seen falling from their stedfastness by reason of their connexion 
with strangers, and the hope that such danger would be effectu- 
ally precluded by such removal, that prompted the heads of the 
— families to their memorable expedition westward. 

ut these plain thoughtful men looked not to their immediate 
children only; they looked to a distant posterity, to the future 
church of God—the future generations of mankind. There was 
magnanimity in them, largeness of thought and largeness of feel- 
ing. In their instance, professions of this nature were not so 
much mere sentimentality—not a selfish vanity taking the guise 
of better affection. ‘Their conduct towards the settlers of New 
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Weymouth is evidence that they were men superior to littleness 
of soul—men of exalted and generous seniiments. They lived 
not to themselves. It was their study that their path might be 
that of benefactors to the living and to the unborn. 

But strong as was the attachment of these confessors to that 
order in church government and worship which they were so 
careful to observe, all principle of that nature was viewed as 
subordinate to piety, and was valued in proportion to its sup- 
posed conduciveness to piety. What feeling, inferior to that of 
a most conscientious homage to the Invisible, could have led 
these people to expose themselves to so much suffering, or could 
have sustained them under the pressure of that suffering? In 
all their ways they sought a higher guidance than that of mortals. 
The day of fasting and prayer went before every step of mo- 
ment in their history. Their first act on touching the soil of the 
New World, was to prostrate themselves in the exercise of their 
— priesthood before God ; and when exploring the winter 
shores of that region, you see them employed hours before day 
in presenting thanksgiving and supplication to their Maker. 
They believed in God; they were assured of his presence; they 
confided in him with the fear and the affection of children, The 
elements were of him—men were of him—and could do no more 
than his bidding. They loved their polity because it aided their 
piety. In their case it was not a barren framework, thrust into 
the place of piety. It was valued because it gave them a real 
Christian fellowship, and because in so doing it strengthened 
their Christianity. 

Hence it happened, that the strength of their adhesion to their 
principles as congregationalists, was not more remarkable, than 
the catholicity of their spirit towards devout men of all other 
communions. ‘ Their residence in Holland, it is said, ‘had 
‘made them acquainted with various forms of Christianity; a 
‘ wide experience had emancipated them from bigotry, and they 
‘ were never betrayed into the excesses of religious persecution.’ 
Such is the testimony of Bancroft, whose work on this interest- 
ing department of modern history is the most authentic and able 
in our language. But this result, so little to have been expected 
in those times, may be traced to the personal character of Robin- 
son, fully as much as to residence in Holland. In respect to 
certain great principles, that excellent man concluded that he 
had arrived at certainty; but in many things, as we have seen 
from his own language, he supposed that both himself and others 
were still in need of further font. Independency in his hands 
was fixed in regard to its great principles, but was left to a 
candid latitude in respect to lesser things. Hence, Mr, Edward 
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Winslow, some time governor of New Plymouth, speaks of the 
rule of this first proper congregational church in respect to com- 
munion in the following terms :—‘ It is true we profess and desire 
‘ to practise a separation from the world and the works of it, and 
‘ are willing to discern an appearance of the grace of God_in all 
‘we admit to church fellowship. But we do not renounce all 
‘other churches; nay, if any joining to us formerly at Leyden, 
‘or here in New England, have, with the confession of their 
‘ faith, held forth the duty of an entire separation from the church 
* of England, I have divers times heard either Mr. Robinson our 
‘ pastor, or Mr. Brewster our elder, stop them forthwith, showing 
‘ that we required no such thing at their hands, but only to hol 
‘forth faith in Christ Jesus, holiness in the fear of God, and 
‘ submission to every ordinance and appointment of God.’ 

Such, then, were the elements of character most observable in 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Do modern Independents possess them ? 
In many they may no doubt be seen—seen in a degree marking 
a true spiritual lineage. But too commonly we see the obscure 
in knowledge in place of clearness, and the cold in feeling in 
place of ardour; or else the substitution of a zeal for polity in the 
place of a zeal for piety, allied too often with an intolerance 
of temper, incompatible with a just estimate of the better quali- 
ties which belong to the devout of every communion, and lead- 
ing, not only to onesidedness and misconception, but to an in- 
dulgence in misrepresentation, invective, and personalities little 
consistent with loud professions of attachment to the principles 
of general freedom. We know that early Independency had its 
faults of this nature in other connexions; but Robinson of Ley- 
den and the men whose character he moulded were nobly free 
from them. We venture to say, that if modern Independents 
would be the powerful body in this country, which two centuries 
should have made them, it must be by a more general return 
to that model of temper and action which is before them in the 
history of the Pilgrim Fathers. Their wisdom will be found in 
looking thus to the standard they should follow, much more than 
to those wrongs and provocations—a plentiful crop, no doubt— 
which naturally dispose them to sididles in the spirit of retalia- 
tion. ‘Temptation comes to all, but while some men fall into the 
snare, others know how to turn it to advantage. 
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Art. II. The Ideal of a Christian Church considered in comparison 
with Existing Practice; containing a Defence of Certain Articles in 
the British Critic, in Reply to Remarks on them, in Mr. Palmer’s 
‘ Narrative” By the Rev. W. G. Warp, M.A. London: J. 
Toovey. 8vo, 600 pp. 


In States where thought and discussion are enfranchised, few 
ages pass without some characteristic movement in religion, 
for it or against it—backward to a type that has preceded, or 
forward to some desiderated improvement in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. Its enemies have their paroxysms, and its 
friends their reformations and revivals. The movement of the 
past age consisted in the rise and progress of ‘ Evangelism’ in the 
establishment, contemporaneous with the extension of the evan- 
gelical sects of dissenters. It was a wave powerfully felt in the 
quiet harbour, but the evident effect of the outside waters. In 
striking contrast to this, the movement of the present age is a 
strong ebb-tide, bearing all things backward—so far, at least, as 
the established church is concerned. We use the word backward, 
at present, not as prejudging the case, but merely to signify that 
the religion of the church is rapidly assimilating itself to a cer- 
tain model, known to have existed in a distant age. Whether 
the retrograde step is quite backward enough to be firm 
and safe against the bold questionings of reason, and the rude 
jostlings of free discussion, is a matter which may be hereafter 
canvassed. 

The old theory, however, which has derived its revival and its 
impulse from the Oxford theologists, is confessedly a renuncia- 
tion, in no ‘dulcet tones and honeyed words,’ of everything the 
reformers boasted of having gained for us. It is a bitter execra- 
tion of that glorious bound of the human mind, which has been 
followed in successive ages by healthy outbreaks of religious and 
civil liberty, by the march of evangelical truth, and by apos- 
tolical specimens of missionary zeal. The deau-ideal of a Chris- 
tian church is now referred to the ages of dim religious light— 
far enough back to throw the divine form of Christianity into a 
vanishing perspective. Mystery and antiquity weave the veil 
through which it is to be exhibited. The medium produces a 
universal distortion. A delusive image is thus made to personate 
the heavenly visitant, while its crafty showmen, who usurp the 
province of its oracles, require both reason and Scripture to veil 
their bonnets and abase their heads before it. Christianity, as a 
practical system, is supposed to have grown to maturity some- 
where about the fourth and fifth century. Then it had gained 
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its perfect development; and to its character, as then exhibited, 
we are now referred, for the most exquisite model of a church 
system. But why the beau-ideal should be taken just precisely 
from that age, and not from an earlier or later, no good reason 
has ever been stated; and no one can we discover except this— 
that such is the best model, in the opinion of certain gentlemen. 
Yet, in such a decision, it is obvious that they are exercisin 

that personal taste and private judgment, which is strictly an 

solemnly proscribed to all other mortals, save only those who 

ee in the same judgment. Whatever is to be enforced as a 
‘development’ of Christianity, not manifestly contained in the 
first announcement, can never stand, and ought never to stand 
by its side, unless it makes good its claim by an identity of 
evidence with Christianity itself. If the vagaries of Christian 
men, called fathers, are to be allowed an authority equivalent 
with the canon of Scripture, it must be either because they 
shew independent evidence of inspiration, or because, on strict 
comparison, they are found to be in perfect harmony with it. 
But such is not the ground alleged by our modern advocates of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. Their Stes is strictly arbitrary. They 
can fortify it by no convincing arguments; yet they resolutely 
fix upon a certain age, as exhibiting the very acme of Christian 

rfection. What is the consequence? Their dea of a Christian 
church develops itself into forms utterly unknown to the apos- 
tolic idea of the same thing, and obviously at variance with it. 
The ‘doctrine of development’ is an ecclesiastical conjuring cap. 
It can bring anything out of anything. The neological Myth 
does wonders. The sutbedantion! development Myth surpasses 
it in an opposite direction. This is rivalled only by the classical, 
to which, indeed, it furnishes an amusing counterpart. Vulcan 
splits the head of Jupiter, and out sallies Minerva, equipped 
from head to foot—a goddess, hurling the thunder-bolts, and 
emulating the power and authority of her father. It is as great 
a miracle, and some may think as great a fable, to see the er 
of Christianity split as cleverly by some ecclesiasticat Vulcan, 
whose deeds transcend the classic worthy, and out start a thou- 
sand ‘developments’ of the divine idea, under the name of 
Mariolatry, asceticism, saint-worship, image-worship, relic-wor- 
ship, sacramental mysteries, indulgences, purgatory, penance, 
and such like sine jine—yet all, we are assured, are the true 
progeny of the divine a of Christianity. 

Such are the discoveries made at our classical high church 
university. The nation stands confounded, as well it may, at 
the feats which have been performed, and the freaks that have 
been exhibited, from Froude to Ward. The public interest, 
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however, in their movement is deepening every day; and men 
are asking, “ What shall be the end of these things?” Those, 
whose duty it was to have nipped the affair in the bud, suffered 
it to grow, perhaps encouraged it, till it now scorns their con- 
trol; .and the protestant public alone can effectually put it 
down, by saying whether they are resolved to renounce their 
Bibles and cleave to the new generation of priests, or adhere to 
the religion of the Reformation, and listen to the gospel sound 
from other lips. The real nature of the movement is, however, 
now confessed. Puseyism is popery—nothing less. The men 
who, for ten years, have been enacting the part of Jesuits, can 
no longer wear the mask. They are derided alike by honest 
catholics and honest protestants. Those who have any sense 
of shame remaining are daily throwing off the mask, and 
openly uniting themselves to the Romish church. It can, 
therefore, no longer be called a libel or a presumption to say, and 
to publish, that they have all virtually ceased to be Protestants, 
whether they have forsaken the church of England or not. 
Their ‘ Ideal of a church’ just amounts to simple, consummate 
Popery. It is under no disguise in the present volume, and in 
many others that might be named. The acts of the party, and 
of the individuals composing it, were for a time cautious and 
—: but they grew bolder as they grew stronger. 

heir ‘developments’ went on apace when they saw that they 
were not offensive to their superiors. ‘Their voice became louder 
as their numbers multiplied. They say they even surprised 
themselves—we are sure they did the public—by their doings. 
The sight of the promised land, from the top of Pisgah, could 
not have occasioned more pleasure to an Israelite, than Mr. 
Ward seems to experience in having before his imagination, 
‘The Ideal of a Christian church.’ This is the land flowing 
with milk and honey, and in it alone does he ever expect repose 
to his soul. Perhaps, before these pages leave the press, he will 
have entered it, with many others, whose mind has always had 
it in view, though they may not congratulate themselves upon 
taking the people with them. That is quite another matter. It 
must be left to the people themselves, though certainly neither 
persuasion nor authority is spared to bring them to submission. 

As it regards the actors in the movement, sooner or later they 
will all probably pass into the territories of ‘the fathers.’ The 
sequel may then be easily foretold. Beyond this they cannot 
go. When once they have resolved to act upon their ‘ideas,’ 
their inheritance will be fixed, and their lot henceforth will be 
the vassalage of Rome. 

No more ‘developments,’ if you please, gentlemen. You 
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were mighty reasoners in your day, and fought stoutly for your 
own ideas; but the cloak of reserve, which did you good 
sérvice as protestants, is now for ever laid aside; and all your 
ideas hereafter must be the stereotypes of Rome. The rubicon 
is already passed by many. Who will advance next, depends 
upon those ‘developments’ of the ideal into the real, which no 
seer of the age will venture to date or to name. The outgoing 
from the church of their patrimony has made many of them 
pause, and dwell hesitatingly again and again, for long years, 
upon the beauty of ‘ the idea/ of a church,’ and will probably, in 
-some instances, restrict it to the ideal for some time to come. 
It appears that for a long period the question, whether the pro- 

r time for action had arrived has created no little difficulty. 
The temperaments of men may be measured by a thermometer 
from zero to spirits boil, and therefore the company of the 
re-reformers showed, like that of the reformers, various degrees 
of heat. Perfect unanimity could not be secured. There was 
a time when their counsels were undivided; but the ‘develop- 
ment of ideas’ does not take place in all minds with equal rapidity, 
nor exactly in the same direction. 

Palmer and Ward were once the very Agamemnon and Achilles 
of the host, who did battle against the whole garrison of the 
Trojans. But ‘the great seer of our time,’ (so Mr. Newman is 
styled,) could not persuade them to advance ‘ pari passu.’ Unhap- 
py Ward, who led the phalanx of the British Critic, outsteps 

almer—Palmer chides his rashness—Ward retorts upon Palmer’s 
hesitating, tottering, unchurchmanlike step—and sets him an 
example, in the present volume, how to plant the iron foot of a true 
churchman militant before the protestant squadrons. Dissensions, 
however, have for a time stayed operations. External disasters 
have trodden upon the heels of internal contentions, and their 
counsels have presented an example of anything but harmony 
and Christian unity. What a convincing proof of the existence 
of ‘catholic unity’ may the world perceive in these Oxonian 
leaders! Ah, tell it not in Gath—publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon! lest the uncircumcised triumph. It was a day of 
darkness to the sisters of catholic unity—it was a time for 
penitential humiliation. A season big with awful portents is 
dated from that day— 

"EE of 6 ra ipioavre 
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The dissensions in the camp, however, augur nothing auspi- 
cious to the cause of protestantism. It seems but the precursor 
to a species of guerilla warfare, or privateering, which Rome has 
always been ready to charter. Each leader will head his own 
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little party, and do the same work still; for, though they cannot, 
or will not, see that their own dissensions dash the ideal of 
catholic unity, like the crystal mirror of truth, into a thousand 
fragments, and thereby vouch alike for the independence of 
private judgment, and the impossibility of their pretended unity, 
yet they are leagued against protestantism, and nothing is to be 
expected of them but its utter extermination. Delenda est Car- 
thago! is the only motto suited to the ovation of Mr. Ward, upon 
the victory whieh he considers has been already achieved—that 
is to say, the success of a furtive, traitorous combination of a set 
of men, who, under the garb of protestant clergymen, and in the 
pay of a protestant church, have been, for years past, labouring 
to betray and annihilate every idea of pure religion for which 
our patriots pleaded, and our martyrs died. 


‘ The emptiness, hollowness, folly, laxity, unreality, of English pro- 
testantism, has been held up to the light, as it never had been before; 
a frank and uncompromising defiance has been hurled against it—a 
whole range of ideas, which had appeared to have been finally banished 
from our theology, have returned among us, with a constraining power 
and persuasiveness, with an intensity and wide reach of influence, 
which we had never witnessed since the Reformation; event has suc- 
ceeded event with such breathless rapidity, that the very principal 
actors have been startled and bewildered at the fruit of their own 
labours. While, on the other hand, the principles which have been, 
throughout, the centre, rallying-point, and spring of the exertions 
that have been made, these have so fruitfully expanded and germinated 
in the mind of many who had embraced them, that we find—oh, most 
joyful, most wonderful, most unexpected sight! we find the whole cycle 
of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers of English church- 
men; numbers even of those who are as yet unconscious how much of 
truth they hold, and may remain so, unless some sudden crisis call on 
them to make an election, and to take a side.’—p. 565. 


The controversy raised between Ward and Palmer is, however, 
of no further interest to the public than as it indicates the dif- 
ferent stages at which the gentlemen have arrived, in the same 
road, and the utter impossibility of that unity they feign, and 
with which they conjure. The volume before us is, to some 
considerable extent, occupied with a wordy and cloudy defence 
of his own numerous articles in the defunct British Critic, as 
these had been censured by Mr. Palmer, for a want of patriotism 
and dutiful affection towards the church of England. Our 
readers will be amused to see how widely these worthies seem, in 
their own eyes, to differ from each other, while, in the view of 
every one else, there is so little to choose between them. The 
occasion, however, is adroitly employed by Mr. Ward for sup- 
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plying an elaborate exposition of his own views of Romanism, a 
ightful caricature of protestantism, and a dreamy elucidation 
of his own ‘Ideal of a Christian church,’ to the disparagement 
. and exclusion of the reality, as portrayed in the sacred records, 
where, our readers will suppose, a Christian divine ought to have 
sought his first conception of that object. But when the fox 
turned pedler, and sought the lamb for his customer, there were 
os such goods in the wide world, and every other pedler was a 
cheat. 

However successful Mr. Ward may consider himself as a de- 
fender of his own articles in the British Critic, we can assure him 
that he might have enjoyed the thought of victory unnoticed by 
us; but when he turns assailant of the very fundamentals of pro- 
testantism, and of the most vital and essential doctrine of the 
* common salvation,’ it is quite another matter, and one in which, 
for the honour of God, and the interests of Christ’s gospel, we 
feel bound to withstand him, and to expose the entire fallacy of 
his reasonings. Before we do so, however, we must premise, 
for the information of our readers, that he is a very different sort 
of writer from those who trade in ecclesiastical haberdashery. 
Whether he feels that the ground taken for the defence of apos- 
tolical succession, sacramental grace, white and black gowns, and 
such like matters, by the majority of Puseyite advocates, is 
insecure, and liable to be struck away by reasonings on the 
other side, it is not for us to determine; but it is clear that he 
aims at higher game. He is for establishing principles that shall 
bring in popery with all its tail at once. e perceives, judi- 
ciously and clearly enough, that the difference between protest- 
antism and Romanism, can never be settled by an argumentative 
induction of separate items—that it comprehends matters far 
more deep and fundamental than ritualities—that momentous 
doctrines, entering into the very nature of the gospel, are impli- 
cated—and that, therefore, the shortest way is to bring in the 
church in the lump. ‘His ideal of a und must first be 
worked into the brain, and then all the rest will be readily settled 
by the infallible judge, when once he is enthroned. He says, 
‘ All outward forms, ordinances, rules, discipline, are more worth- 
‘less than chaff or dust, except as far as they may minister to such 
‘(inward and personal) religion.’ 'To the sentiment thus isolated 
we cannot object. We rejoice to hear so great and good a truth. 
Our only regret is, that the nature and the means of that religion 
are not sought from the only sure guide, but are remitted to the 
decision of a surreptitious authority, which finds no sanction in 
Scripture, but yet exalts itself into the place which Christ has 
never abdicated, nor made vicarial. . 
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It is obviously with the intention of showing the vast supe- 
riority of Romish doctrine and discipline, in producing personal 
religion, and, on the other hand, the utter inefficiency of protes- 
tantism for the same end, that he has undertaken the present 
work. Here, then, we are at issue with him, and for this intelli- 
on reason—because we, in common with -protestants at large, 

elieve the protestant system to be identical with the holy 
Scriptures, and therefore the only divine means of promoting 
such personal religion, as well as the exclusive security, for its 
ultimate attainment. No reasoning, consequently, which does 
not bring the ‘ideal’ of a church system, doctrine, and disci- 
pline, direct to the inspired text, can be of any avail in the 
discussion. Theorizing is vain; tradition, in the presence of 
written law, is equally so, and ‘ideal churches’ are worse than 
‘castles in the air,’ when we have the divine type as it has pro- 
ceeded from the divine idea, which Mr. Ward must excuse us 
for still preferring before his own, or that of all the church 
builders who ever tried their hand at the same work. We give 
him full credit for sincerity ; and as to earnestness, it borders on 
ferocity when the onslaught is against Lutheranism. Yet we 
hesitate not to avow our agreement with him, that the controversy 
he has moved involves the very essence of salvation and the 
immortal interests of mankind. If justification by faith be heresy, 
then we protestants are ‘reprobates;’ but if it be the very 
essence of Christ’s gospel, the very purport of the ‘joyful sound,’ 
then Mr. Ward’s abjuration of it is fatal to all his pretensions, 
and those of the ‘ideal church’ which he advocates. It is this 
very embodiment of the grace of God in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which we hold to be the exclusive instrument of producin 
and maintaining anything in us worthy of being pat persona 
religion, and as the open assailant of that doctrine of Scripture, 
we cannot but view him as setting aside the only'basis of a 
sinner’s hope of pardon, and substituting in its place the sinner’s 
own doings and merits, as ‘the one ground of his hope of sal- 
vation. 

If we fix the attention of our readers almost exclusively upon 
this one part of the controversy, in the remainder of this article, 
they must understand that it is not for want of various other 
topics upon which we could comment, but simply because this 
one transcends every other in importance, and is made by Mr. 
Ward little less than the hinging point of the whole work. If he 
can overturn the Protestant doctrine of justification, he considers 
that the citadel is taken, and Romanism is triumphant. To this 
assault, therefore, he bends all his strength, and marshals all his 
arguments. At present we shall pass over the obvious unduti- 
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Fulness (if it is not too soft a term, but let it pass) of a person, a 
clergyman, who has solemnly pledged himself to the XI., XIL, 
and XIII. Articles of the Church of England, undertaking to 
explode them, as no better than ‘the doctrine of atheists and 
‘ devils.’ 

But to make our readers acquainted with the gentleman’s 
mode and course of argumentation upon this solemn and impor- 
tant matter, we must waive, at present, everything relating to 
duty, consistency, conscience, and so forth, and come at once to 
his chef @euvre. ‘The author’s mode of preparing for the argu- 
ment assumes the appearance of a very refined artifice, which 
we would not say was intended; it may be perfectly sincere. 
We could wish it had been consistent with his position. He 
labours to make a deep impression of his supreme anxiety for 
sanctity, love of truth, sincerity, and for all the graces of the 
inner man. In fact, for some time our sympathy was powerfully 
with him, and we were almost ready, from the tone of his piety, 
to yield ourselves to the ‘development’ of truth that might be 
coming. But when we arrived at the wily sophistry, the gross 
caricaturing, the self-sufficient reasoning against the plainest 
testimony of Scripture, we felt constrained to recall our sym- 
pathy. We found that we had mistaken his terms. By saint- 
ship, sanctity, and such like words, he means the ecclesiastical— 
that is, the Romish holiness; we mean the Scriptural! Let us 
therefore forego, at present, the question of sanctity, and come 
calmly to the argument upon justification by faith. 

He begins a Luther. But it would have been more honest, 
as well as more to the point, to have attacked the doctrine, as it 
is laid down in the articles of his own church; for these are 
virtually the truths at which he aims, and Luther’s name is only 
selected for the sake of vilifying the doctrine by means of some 
of that great man’s unguarded and crude opinions, which in his 
later years he corrected, and which modern Protestants have 
long since condemned, as neither parts of the doctrine in debate 
nor necessary deductions from it. 

His first statement assumes part of the matter in debate, b 
identifying the two questions, ‘ By what feelings and acts shall 
‘most please God, or, in other words, whereby am I justified ?” 
This is an attempt to throw the two doctrines ob sanctification and 
justification into one, which, though essentially Roman, is neither 
scriptural nor logical. The question that comes before this, is, can 
an unbelieving sinner please God at all? What do the Scriptures 
teach us as to the first duty of a sinner awakened to asense of his 
guilt? Is it not to repent, and believe the gospel? This main 
question, however, Mr. Ward omits, in order to set men to the 
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work of obedience, under the direction of the church, however, in 
their natural strength. Let us hear his general description of what 
the gospel is principally intended to accomplish in sinners. It 
will elucidate his idea of justification as identical with the ques- 
tion, ‘ By what feelings and acts shall I most please God? Thus 
he writes: ‘ Those doctrines and precepts of natural religion, to 
‘which I have adverted, receive unspeakable accessions of light, 
‘and sacredness by means of the gospel, insomuch that the latter 
‘has no more precious peculiarity than the natural dignity and eleva- 
‘tion which it gives to those doctrines and precepts.’ By the doc- 
trines and precepts of natural religion, he means the sense of 
‘right and wrong,’ ‘doing penance for evil deeds,’ and ‘ the con- 
sciousness that it will be worse with him through all eternity in 
consequence of these last.’ That a person who should have 
such a notion of the ‘most precious peculiarity’ of the gospel, 
should quarrel with the protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith in Jesus Christ is perfectly natural, and, as far as we can 
see, no discredit either to the doctrine or to Luther. If the 
gospel, seen through the spectacles of the church, comes after all 
to this, it is very near akin to nothing, for it only gives dignity 
and elevation to the doctrines and precepts of natural religion. We 
have heard of the Iliad in a nut-shell, but this is the gospel in a 
nut-shell; and it is yet a matter of doubt, or indeed scarcely of 
doubt, if, when it is cracked, any kernel be in it. This may be 
Mr. Ward’s gospel—it may be the super-evangelism of the Romish 
church—it may be the gospel of tradition, or even the gospel of 
the ante-Nicene, or any other fathers—but most clearly it is 
not the gospel of Jesus Christ. We read that ‘ the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God’—that ‘ they are 
foolishness unto him’—that ‘ the wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God’—that the gospel does not bring dignity and 
elevation to natural religion, but ‘brings salvation’—that ‘old 
things must pass away, and all things become new.’ But Mr. 
Ward’s poe a complement to the deficient light of nature—a 
help to the natural man struggling after holiness. As yet he 
has not shown us such aman. We should like to see him first, 
before we believe there is sucha man. Thus, if we should credit 
Mr. Ward rather than St. Paul, we should say that the statement 
of the death and intercession of Christ is not to be made directly 
and at once to faith—that these are not the efficient cause of 
salvation, but merely the means of encouraging the natural man, 
struggling in the line of natural religion, and by its light—that 
is, its doctrines and precepts, after saintliness,—or, according to 
the question, which is made identical with that of justification, 
‘by what feelings and acts he may most please God.’ So much 
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for the Gospel according to Ward. It is somehow very different 
in its sound from the gospel according to Mathew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. However, this we are certified is the gospel of ‘ the 
true church,’ by one of her dutiful sons. We hope we may here 
thank God that these latter ae are not locked up in the 
Vatican, nor the key in Mr. Ward’s pocket. And so we shall 
proceed. The author who announces the above statement as 
‘the most precious peculiarity of the gospel,’ must allow us the 
liberty of ——— it with the only gospel with which we are 
acquainted. By the side of that gospel, we cannot hesitate to 

ronounce it as much at variance with the truth as the Koran of 
Mihm, or the Shasters of India. The very foundations of 
Mr. Ward’s gospel are antichristian, and he accordingly contra- 
dicts himself in almost every page. No man can have under- 
stood or believed the scriptural statements of the corruption of 
human nature, nor of ‘the condemnation that has passed upon 
all men,’ who assumes and asserts that natural men are struggling 
to be free from sin. The Scripture represents them as God’s 
enemies, living in sin, and loving it—totally unwilling to come 
to Christ, that they may have life. 

But, we forget, Scripture proofs are no arguments with Mr. 
Ward. The catholic church, whose interpreter he votes him- 
self tobe, has set Scripture aside, and endeavoured to bar all 
objection to her decisions by surrounding them with the awful 
claim of infallibility. So that we now fall into another contro- 
versy, which we must endeavour to settle with our author before 
we can proceed. He requires us to renounce our private judg- 
ment, and to forego appeals to Scripture, as a fundamental error 
of our hated protestantism. Let us hear him upon this matter: 

‘No man, (I would earnestly maintain,) however wise, however 
intellectually gifted, however religious, can really, even in a tolerable 
degree, understand the text of Scripture, so far as to obtain from it its 
very choicest and more valuable treasures ; none can penetrate, and, 
as it were, become diffused throughout the recesses of God’s word, so 
as to apprehend the whole counsel of God contained in it, unless it be 
the whole church, the temple of that Spirit who searcheth all things— 
yea, the deep things of God.’—p. 231. : 

Albeit, the Apostle Paul makes each true believer to be the 
temple of that Spirii—2 Cor. vi. 14—18; 1 Cor. vi. 19; iii. 16, 
17. If, therefore, ‘the whole church’ can apprehend ‘ the whole 
counsel of God,’ because it is the temple of the Spirit, so can 
each individual believer, for precisely the same reason. But we 
doubt whether either the hele church, or any single believer, can 
apprehend ‘the whole counsel of God.’ Yet that is not what is 
contended for by Protestants, neither was it the proposition with 
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which Mr. Ward set out—that was, ‘Whether any man can, 
‘even in a tolerable degree understand the text of Scripture, so 
‘as to obtain from it its very choicest and most valuable treasures.’ 
This was the point to which Mr. Ward gave his most earnest 
negative. How materially is it altered in his conclusion! The 
whole church can, it seems, do much more than this. It can 
‘apprehend the whole counsel of God,’ because it is ‘ the temple 
of the Spirit, which searcheth all things,’ &c. How the Spirit 
can make the whole church his temple, otherwise than by ies 
each individual believer his temple, he does not explain. His 
theology does not aim to elucidate that. Neither does he con- 
descend to explain how the universal church comes to a kind 
of knowledge which no individual contained within it can, in any 
sense, possess. An aggregate mass of minds may bring together 
a mass of knowledge, but then it must be, according to our 
hilosophy, the mere sum of the portions possessed by the several 
individuals. But, according to Mr. Ward, the whole church pos- 
sesses a knowledge of quite a different kind from that possessed 
by each or all the individuals composing the church. This is 
Romish legerdemain. Proved, it never has been, nor can it be. 
But we recall attention to the entire passag . The anxious 
inquirer for the sense of the inspired oracles, if he will read Mr. 
Ward’s famous statement again, might suppose that there was, at 
least, some hope arising that, by means of ‘the whole church 
which is the temple of that Spirit which searcheth all things,” 
he might even yet learn ‘the whole counsel of God ;’ or, at least, 
that he might, ‘in a tolerable degree, understand the text of 
‘ Scripture, so as to obtain from it its very choicest and most 
‘ valuable treasures.’ Unhappy wight is he who thinks so. He is 
_ left in just as hopeless a position by his ‘whole church’ as by 
his own private judgment. Our author effectually removes 
even the prospect he had himself held out to us; for he says, 
‘The church has never thought of authoritatively determining 
‘ the sense of any one text in Scripture, however sacred,’—p. 19. 
What, then, is the use of the church? First we are told, that 
no man, however religious, can understand the sense of Scripture ; 
and then we are told, that only ‘the whole church can appre- 
hend the whole counsel of God;’ and now we are pleasantly 
informed, that this church has not determined the sense of any 
one portion of Scripture. So that we are no better off, as to 
learning the whole counsel of God, with the church than without 
it—that is to say, we cannot learn the sense of Scripture at all. 
It is an utter impossibility, if Mr. Ward’s principles are true. It 
is as clear as noonday, that nobody knows the sense of Scripture 
—neither the whole church, nor any individual Christian. This 
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is the unquestionable meaning of Mr. Ward’s words, supposing 
he has any meaning. If it be so, we wish to be informed how 
he comes to know that the Bible contains ‘very choice and 
invaluable treasures’—yea, that in it is explained ‘the whole 
counsel of God?’ All this sounds to us very much like unmean- 
ing jargon, but yet put together for a purpose which may, in the 
sequel, be manifest. 

tus hear what he has further to deliver concerning the 
sense of Scripture. At page 231 we read, ‘ In proportion as an 
individual Christian should receive and act upon this doctrine, 
‘(that taught by the external living authority—viz., upon its own 
‘ authority, to the members of the church,) and should study, with 
‘humble reverence, the text of Scripture, he would obtain a con- 
‘viction of their absolute harmony and agreement, incomparably 
‘deeper than could be gathered by any collation of texts,’ &c. 
The plain sense of this is—let a man first receive the church’s 
dictates, as infallible truth, upon the church’s own authority, and 
then let him read and understand the Scriptures only under 
the light of this interpreter, and he will perceive the harmony, 
&c.—which is just a truism. If we believe that a certain trans- 
lation gives the sense of the original, because an infallible inter- 
preter has made it, of course then we believe that the original 
conveys the same sense as the translation; but the strength of 
our faith in the translation is very liable to be interfered with, 
if we possess the knowledge which enables us to read the original; 
and if you set us to compare the translation with it, you of course 
allow the use of our knowledge and judgment. It is sheer non- 
sense to say, ‘Take the translation, and compare it with the 
original, to discover its accurrcy and harmony, but never dare to 
imagine for a moment that there is any discrepancy.’ In such a 
case, and with such a view, the only consistent course is to say, 
‘ Here is the translation: it is absolutely perfect—do not dare to 
doubt it—lay aside the original document, and confide in our 
assertion, that you possess its full meaning in possessing this trans- 
lation.’ But this is not what Mr. Ward advises; and, therefore, 
as he allows the reading of the Scriptures, and comparison of the 
church’s teaching with it, by individuals, he must be prepared 
for all the possible results of such a comparison. Perhaps it may 
lead, in some unhappy cases, to the discovery—presumptuous 
though it may be, yet there is no avoiding it—that the church’s 
teaching cannot, by any possibility, be brought into harmony 
with the sense, not of isolated texts, but with the tenor of all the 
texts relating to a given subject. What is to be done, then? 
How is the unhappy individual to extricate himself from this 
difficulty? He demands from Mr. Ward a categorical reply to 
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this question—‘ Which is to give way, when they cannot be har- 
monized? There is no direct answer. It is evaded, we suppose, 
by the assumption that it is an impossible occurrence. In fact, 
how should it ever happen to those who see no sense in Scri 
ture, but that which the church has put upon it ?—and yet ‘ the 
church has never determined the sense of a single text.’ Fiappily, 
then, there can be no discrepancy. This is the theory that sup- 
plies a universal solution to all the problems of those who read 
the Scriptures and believe the church. They, comparing, compare 
not; perceiving harmony, they perceive not; for the only sense 
they are allowed to perceive is the sense of the church. How 
should they perceive any other? They are forbidden to adopt 
their own interpretation, and Mr. Ward says the church has 
given none. So there can be but one thing to be compared, and 
that is compared with nothing. Aristotle himself might stand 
abashed before this logic. 

There is another passage bearing upon the same subject, per- 
fectly original, which probably may edify our readers as much as 
it has edified ourselves. 


‘ She’ (the church) ‘ may be so consistent, plain, deep, and sound in 
the teaching which she dispenses,’ (whether she has yet displayed these 
rare qualities, our readers may judge for themselves ; certainly her 
INTERPRETER has not displayed them in what has yet appeared, ‘ that 
she may unite to herself more and moré firmly the hearts of all, in 
proportion as they have earnestly and confidingly submitted themselves 
to her guidance, by the “threefold cord, which cannot be broken,” of 
conscience, Scripture, and sanctity: @. e. (1) by their perceiving how 
exquisitely her system corresponds and answers externally to the 
internal voice of conscience; (2) how deep and entire the harmony of 
her doctrine with Scripture ; (3) how high and unapproachable by other 
systems the sanctity which is her witnessed result.’—p. 10. 


How a man is to perceive all this, who has resigned his private 
judgment, lies quite beyond Mr. Ward’s intention either to solve 
or to see. No wonder, therefore, that he never attempts to tell 
us what conclusion is to follow, or what steps are to be taken, 
when this ‘threefold cord, which cannot be broken,’ draws us 
in an — direction. Such a result may happen, despite the 
strong hand that tries to hold it; for the cord itself, instead of being 
composed, as he says, of these three parts—conscience, Scripture, 
and sanctity, (a very novel sort of a cord, truly,) «which can never 
be broken,’ does, in reality, consist of only one thread that pos- 
sesses that quality, (John, x. 35,) and both the others, every body 
knows, are broken often enough. Yes, the ‘ Scripture cannot be 
broken,’ and that is the reason why the churchmen cannot draw 
any person who holds it fast over to their side, until they have 
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turned it into a rope of sand; an attempt at which Mr. Ward 
has already tried his best, in asserting that neither church nor 

ivate Christian can apprehend its meaning. To say nothing 
Farther of the clearness, or otherwise, of the gentleman’s ideas 
who could publish as indisputable truths these several sentences, 
we must now proceed to ascertain the position in which he has 

laced the individual Christian who wishes to follow out ‘the 
ideal of a church,’ and who, unhappily, feels that he is bound 
by three cords instead of one—the first, conscience, which may be 
broken, but ought not; the second, sanctity, which is in the same 
we mero and the third, Scripture, which cannot be, either 

y himself or any one else ; and which, as it — is the only 
cord that can impart any tenacity to either of the others. 

1. It is clearly ruled by Mr. Ward, that no individual should 
attempt to learn the mind of God by directly consulting his 
word, for that is declared to be utterly hopeless, 2. It is equally 
clear that he must not expect the church to tell him what the 
word of God teaches, for she has not yet determined what is the 
sense of any single passage. 3. The same authority announces, 
with equal distinctness, that if any man receive any doctrines 
of religion at all, he must receive them from the one ‘external 
living authority,’ which does not pretend to guarantee that he 
will find their sense in the Scriptures, because it has been ruled 
that the Scriptures are a sealed book, and nothing is to be 
known of their contents one way or another—either by indivi- 
dual judgment, or the decision of the whole church. The one 
plain statement therefore is, that every individual Christian is 
to transfer that submission to the church—meaning the clergy of 
the living generation—which he deems due to a vas or infal- 
lible authority: let him do so, under the constraint of the afore- 
said ‘threefold cord, which cannot be broken,’ and all will be 
right—the church will stand sponsor for his salvation. This 
appears to us to be the plain English of Mr. Ward’s doctrine, 
and we presume he would give it his cordial approbation. 

But having arrived at this favourable termination of the knotty 
sentences, Mr. Ward must not wonder if this conclusion should 
give rise to new ‘developments’ of ideas. He is a bold and 

iligent reasoner himself, and he sets his readers a brave, if not 
a successful example, of trying to dive to the bottom of a subject, 
though it may be through a stream of mud. He cannot, there- 
fore, object to our wish to dive a little more deeply into this 
matter. Upon the supposition that a set of men, be they the 
church or only the clergy, offer us this security upon our implicit 
faith, it is not mooting an irrelevant question just to ask, on 
what foundation their authority rests? ius have they come to 
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be possessed of their infallible authority to dictate truth, and 
who put them into a position to guarantee the eternal salvation 
of any man? Seeing they appear men of like passions with 
ourselves, have been in time past wrong upon their own con- 
fession, and now claim no supernatural gifts or powers, to avouch 
their presumed supernatural authority over our understandings, 
we beg to be informed on what foundation they build their 
supreme and exclusive authority? Please to tell us, now, where 
we are to learn anything definitively, or anything at all, con- 
cerning church, clergy, or supreme authority? Surely these 
cannot be classed under the category of § natural religion.’ 

We cannot suppose Mr. Ward would refer us here to any 
other foundation than that of Christ and his apostles; and as 
these are not to be personally consulted, of course the required 
foundation must be bund in revelation. In the Bible, he would 
doubtless say, you must learn all about the church, and then the 
church will tell you all about Christ and his apostles. Very 
well. But, in that case, it is clear we must hear Divine Revela- 
tion before we can hear the church, for we are yet supposed 
to know nothing about the church itself—its very name is a word 
without a meaning—till we have opened the Bible. ‘ Granted,’ 
says our instructor; ‘the church appeals to the Bible in the first 
instance. You can, and may, open the book under my direction, 
to read what it says of the chances and having learned that, you 
are then to give up your private judgment for ever, close the 
book, and give it again to the minister, and to become yourself 
henceforth bound by “ the threefold cord” to the church.’ ‘ But,’ 
says the yet unsatisfied reasoner, ‘if I may, and must of neces- 
sity, open my Bible to learn that there is such a thing as a church 
to teach me, what should hinder my reading till I come to some 
commandment that bids me hear the church, and the church 
alone, and that says, Read no further, but now transfer your faith 
to my delegate? Show me at once your authority for stinting 
my perusal of this book to the simple discovery that it speaks of 
a something called a church, but the meaning of which I cannot 
comprehend, till I learn further, from the same authority, what 
this church really is, and what it is commissioned to do with 
me. You have told me, this is God’s word, given for my instruc- 
tion and salvation, as well as yours; and you have so excited m 
curiosity, that I must read on, till I ascertain from itself that 1 
ought to read, and can safely read, no further: or if you say, 
No, close the book immediately, because you cannot understand 
anything in it but just this one word, “church,” then I shall 
infer that you have some sinister and selfish end in view, by 
thus sealing it to my further investigation.’ 
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We, of course, cannot pretend to foresee how Mr. Ward could 
answer this reasoning, because he has not alluded to it; though, 
if he be familiar with protestant writers, he must have known 
that it has been so put, and remains at this day without an 
answer. But though there is no formal answer to reasoning of 
this kind, there is a sort of covert reply in the attempt made at 
p. 269, and much that follows, to throw us on the alternative of 
either submitting everything to the arbitration of the church, or 
of sinking into the arms of infidelity, or downright atheism. For 
it seems to be his opinion that even the external evidences pre- 
sent insuperable difficulties to the intellect, till it is bound, 
through the medium of conscience, to the supreme authority of 
the church. Yet he does not perceive, that this just brings us 
back to the question of the church’s foundation. If that be not 
laid in revelation, it is worth nothing to conscience, and can 
have no power to bind or hold it; and if it is laid in revelation, 
then the question of inspiration must be first settled—and that 
never can be settled, unless the sufficiency of the external evi- 
dence, as a whole, be conceded. Once conceded, it cannot be 
retracted. It is conceded for all alike. But that is a question 
which appeals primarily to the intellect; and unless it be main- 
tained at the evidence is sufficient to satisfy the intellect, 
disbelief cannot be condemned, nor belief justified. This, Mr. 
Ward dare not formally deny; yet he endeavours to insinuate, 
that the external evidence of inspiration is not so trustworthy a 
guide as the church. But why? Because, if he can gain the 
subjection of the conscience to the church, without its subjection 
first to the Bible, he has stayed the progress, and quenched the 
curiosity, of perusal; and thereby barred the door against all 
the inconvenience of testing the church by the Bible. He is 
consequently bound to the stern necessity, as we have before 
shown, either of founding the authority of the church on the 
light of nature, or on the word of inspiration; on which latter it 
cannot possibly rest, till the question of inspiration be settled. 
So that all attempts to shake our faith in the external evidence 
of revelation is but suicidal to the church—is but the shaking of 
that authority which is essential to the idea of a church. He 
cannot take a single step in the line of the church till he enters 
by the gate of revelation; and that gate once set open, the 
exclusive authority of the church is brought into jeopardy. He 
sees it, and rather than brave it, he will sink the evidence of 
revelation itself; though overlooking the annihilating inference, 
that, revelation not sustained, the church itself disappears. He 
even approaches to the very brink of stating, that the church is 
a part of natural religion; for he seems to make the natural 
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conscience sigh for it, and almost foresee it. But we press upon 
him this point as decisive of the question,—either tell us plainly 
that the church, as a formal authority over the intellect and the 
conscience, is a truth, or a doctrine, of natural religion, and 
therefore can stand without the Bible as its foundation—or else, 
if you require us first to admit the Bible as the book of God, 
and to examine it, to find the ‘ ideal of a church,’ then never ask 
us to — till we come to the passage, which either invests the 
church with its supposed authority, or forbids us to go on with 
the perusal. This, and nothing less than this, can prove a valid 
charter of church authority. All else, to use his own word, is 
mere ‘sham.’ It does not, however, fall within the compass of 
Mr. Ward’s intention—it is not within the reach of his ability, it 
constitutes no part of his ecclesiastical dialectics—to furnish the 
world with any such plain and straightforward reasonings. All 
we can say, therefore, upon this part of his work is, that he 
utterly fails to show that the church’s assumed and awful autho- 
rity has any foundation in the word of God—that he contradicts 
and confounds himself at every step of the process by which he 
would palm that authority upon us—and, finally, that his attempt 
to place the question of the external evidences of revelation beyond 
the reach of human intellect, by leading us, if we pursue them, 
to the abyss of atheism, is utterly unworthy of his Christian pro- 
fession, and can frighten none but intellectual weaklings. 

In recalling our readers’ attention to Mr. Ward’s notion or 
definition of the gospel, as possessing ‘no more precious pecu- 
‘ liarity than the supernatural dignity and elevation which it gives 
‘to the doctrine and precepts of natural religion,’ it is our inten- 
tion to connect this with the whole train of his argument against 
the Scriptural doctrine of justification by faith in Jesus Christ. 
The position in which he has placed himself by this argument, 
is that of an audacious impugner of the Articles of his own 
church already mentioned— Articles adopted by himself ex animo, 
in a most solemn and binding vow. Besides this, he has come 
forward as the uncompromising advocate of those opinions of the 
Church of Rome which utterly annul the gospel of Christ, and 
make the grace of God of none effect. We consider that his 
opinions, if adopted, become another foundation, altogether dif- 
ferent from ‘that which is laid,’ and that they must inevitably 
be prejudicial to the interests of immortal souls. On this account 
we offer to them our most strenuous opposition; and we call 
upon all the friends of the Bible, of the souls of men, and of 
salvation by grace through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
denounce them as errors and blasphemies of the most pestilent 
and destructive character. He denies that man is justified by 
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faith in direct terms, and consequently teaches him to procure 
his own justification by his own works. This is the cardinal 
doctrine of his book, and its cardinal sin. He has hereby 
attempted to deprive such guilty and repenting sinners as the 

rodigal and the publican of all hope—at least, of all sure and 
Siiss hope, and consequently of all sense of comfort, peace, and 
reconciliation. He has hereby struck out the peculiarity 
from the gospel, has described it as a mere help to natural 
virtue, and has given the inquiring mind a false direction, by 
which, if it be followed, neither the way of peace nor the way of 
righteousness can ever be attained. 

It is not wonderful that a person who has so obviously read 
God’s word in vain, (if, indeed, it be the case that he has read it 
as carefully as he appears to have read the legends of the Romish 
church,) should execrate the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and set himself sternly to disprove it. The true doctrine of the 
gospel cannot harmonize with the doctrines of ‘the church,’ 
One or the other must be abandoned; and we shall see presently 
how completely he has arrayed himself in fearful antagonism to 
that doctrine of faith, which can no more be expunged from the 
Bible than the sun from the firmament. 

He commences his assault .by an insidious attempt to depre- 


ciate the intellectual ability of the entire protestant church. 
Thus— 


‘ The fact to which I have adverted, I mean the extremely vague 
and wavering statements put forth by such defenders of the Lutheran 
doctrine as I had met with, and the extraordinary intellectual feeble- 
ness which seemed to characterize their efforts, I had always felt as a 
painful difficulty, when duty seemed to require the expression of my 
intense abhorrence of the doctrine itself. I will not deny at all, that 
I attributed this cloudiness of statement and thought to the circum- 
stance, that no consecutive thinker could adopt this doctrine, without 
being prepared to plunge, theoretically at least, into the lowest dregs of 
depravity. —p. 169. 

We cannot pass on to another extract without observing how 
ve ——t Mr. Ward can decry or exalt intellectual 
ability. When he is examining the protestant doctrine, he 
exacts the most clear and consecutive statements. Intellect then 
is to be demanded, and none shall expound it to him who show 
feebleness of intellect. When he is treating of the necessity of 
submission to the church’s dogmas, then we are cautioned against 
urging intellectual difficulties too far against the church, lest we 
find ourselves in the same difficulties in relation to the external 
evidences of inspiration. It is very clear, at any rate, that his 
logic can enact the Janus. But let us proceed: 
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‘I am very anxious to urge the certain truth that Lutheranism is 
not chiefly a heresy against revealed religion’ (not even attempted to be 
proved!) ‘but against natural religion’-—‘it denies essential and fun- 
damental principles of natural religion, and contradicts eternal and 
immutable principles of morality.’—p. 301. ‘It leads its victims to 
fix their gaze on the internal workings of their own minds, instead of 
the great object of revelation, as their main stay and encouragement ? 
(we always thought it had been just the reverse)—‘ and, in the next 
place, orthodoxy has neither meaning nor basis, except in the corre- 
lative of holy obedience ; and a theory, therefore, which disparages 
the duty of obedience,’ (which Lutheranism, equitably expounded, does 
not,) ‘is equally hostile to the whole fabric of Christian doctrine. 
And, lastly, Lutheranism is also a specific heresy; for it denies the 
essential dogma of inherent righteousness.’—p. 302. (Utterly false, as 
we shall speedily show.) ‘When we speak of Lutheranism, we speak 
of an abstract doctrine, which cannot, we verily believe, be held con- 
sistently even by devils ;’ (we believe so, too)—‘ but which is held to 
an alarming extent among evangelicals, though inconsistently. And 
of this abstract doctrine we now say, that the considerations in the 
text’ (not the text of Scripture, observe) ‘show it to be worse—that 
is, to be more fundamentally at variance with our better nature’— 
(query, where does Scripture authorize the idea of a better nature ?)— 
‘than atheism itself.”.—‘ And speaking still of the said abstract 
Lutheran doctrine, there is no circumstance connected with my humble 
efforts in the British Critic, on which I look back with so much satis- 
faction as on this,—that I have ventured to characterize that hateful 
and fearful type of Antichrist in terms not wholly inadequate to its 
prodigious demerits.’—p. 305. 

These extracts will amply suffice to show the broad — of 
inconsecutiveness, intellectual feebleness, heresy, and so forth, 
brought against the advocates of justification by faith. But they 
will also illustrate the sweet temper of Christian charity and 
candour, in which our man of superior intellect comes forward 
to the conflict. The doctrine to be exploded is simply this,— 
that a sinful man is justified or pardoned, according to the gospel 
of Christ, not on account of any merits of his own, but by the 

ce of God through Jesus Christ, who accepts him. into his 
) mon before he has any righteousness of his own, but to make 
him righteous by the power of faith and the influence of the 
Spirit in his heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that through the long impeach- 
ment — by Mr. Ward against this doctrine, the only 
ground upon which it can be effectually subverted or sustained 


is kept in complete abeyance. The authority of Scripture is 
never appealed to—never even noticed as of any moment, save 
only in a short closing sentence, where he gives his reason for 
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neglecting it. The reader shall be treated with it—for it is 
really a precious morceau—considering that it refers to the only 
clear at final judge of the question: 


‘It may be observed, that I have avoided, in this chapter, all dis- 
cussion of the Scripture argument. In any case the argument would 
have been out of place in a work like this ; for there is, of course, no 
room for a commentary on the epistle to the Romans and Galatians ; 
and, except some chapters of these epistles, and one or two of our 
Lord’s parables and sayings, I know not any part of the New Testa- 
ment, which can appear to any mind, not absolutely blinded by pre- 
judice, as sanctioning the Lutheran doctrine. I beg to state my strong 
conviction, that those very chapters in these epistles, on which they 
rely, present incomparably more formidable difficulties in the way of 
the Lutheran than in the way of the catholic doctrine.’ —p. 300. 


This is assuredly a very cool way of getting over the whole 
difficulty. It required no little effrontery to treat the protestant 
public in this manner. He could hardly expect that it would 
satisfy ‘the evangelicals,’ those ‘ collaters of texts.’ But he did 
not fish for them. Their eyes are sharp enough to see hooks 
under baits. One text of Scripture, repudiating justification by 
faith, would have had more weight with them ba all the inge- 
nious, misty medley with which Mr. Ward has crammed his 
600 pages—a space surely long enough, in all conscience, for 
a commentary upon the Romans and the Galatians too. But 
there was no need of any commentary; the bare texts, if they 
were plain and decisive ones, would have sufficed to overthrow 
protestantism. Bare texts suffice for its support. On them, 
without note or comment, we could risk the decision of the dis- 
pute. But Mr. Ward deems it more prudent to leave Scripture 
quite out of the controversy. What is the consequence? He 
presents us with a disingenuous, perplexed, distorted statement 
of protestant doctrine—a mere caricature of his own painting. 
He confounds justifying faith with assurance, then charges it 
with awful presumption—then impugns it for omitting every 
kind of security for holiness and morality, and hence infers its 
headlong plunge into the depths of iniquity— and finally attempts 
to prove that those who hold it proclaim a direct indulgence to 
sin, and actually sink into its lowest depths—while, if by chance 
it is ever connected with any semblance of real inward sanctity, 
this is to be attributed, not to the effect of the doctrine on the 
heart, but to the impulses of ‘our better nature.’ Then, to 
complete the picture, he assures us, that the exception he allows, 
of the occasional conjunction of the doctrine with personal purity, 
a only to members of the church of England, called ‘ evan- 
gelicals,’ and not at all to the dissenters, who hold it, for they are 
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actually sunk into the very dregs of vice. To examine and refute 
an impeachment so outrageously false in every branch of it, is, 
we confess, a trial both to magnanimity and patience. But it is 
a duty, and it must be done. Reason, Scripture, and Fact will 
enable us ie -e- we trust, to disprove every count in the 
indictment. With them as his armour, any enlightened pro- 
testant may trample under foot the whole rabble-rout of Mr. 
Ward’s arguments. 

The flimsy excuse for not basing his argument upon Scripture 
had a cause deeper than the difficulty of bringing it within a 
small compass. It was not so easy as alleged to quote Scripture 
against  periee or it would have been done. The reader 
may feel assured of that. But it would have been a perilous 
precedent, and, besides, the church of Mr. Ward’s idolatry refers 
nothing to that standard. Mr. Ward understands this well 
enough, and he was evidently more willing to turn his ingenuity 
to ~ line of argument, ak to force its creating energy to the 
very last effort of invention and mystification, rather than face 
the plain question, ‘ What saith the Scripture? But if he was 
indisposed to place the controversy on the only ground that 
er be accepted by his opponents, he ought, at least, to have 
dealt honestly with them, in presenting a true statement of their 
opinions. Yet for not doing that there existed another potent 
reason. It was far easier to assail, by a process of reasoning, a 
figment of his own imagination—far easier to dress up a figure 
of his own shaping, and place upon its head the cap and bells, 
and then hold it up to ridicule—than to exhibit a fair and candid 
statement of the doctrine, as held by protestants in general, and 
then proceed to analyze and refute it. The former, we shall 
now fe he has done, which he ought not to have done, either 
as a gentleman or a Christian; the latter, which he — to 
have done, he has not done, for reasons intelligible to all who 
will reflect upon the subject. 

The following is the representation that he gives of Lutheran- 
ism, as held by modern ‘ evangelicals :’— 


‘ The only consistent and substantial account, then, as it appears to 
me, which can be given of the Lutheran theory of man’s justification, 
is as follows:—1. Pardon once given is complete and final, involving 
no terms or conditions whatever. 2. The trust in Christ, on which 
it follows, is a feeling which carries with it its own evidence, and 
which necessarily leads, without special pains and effort on our part, 
to a holy life.’—p. 187. 


This representation is made the basis of-a long discourse, in 
which he labours hard to tie his opponents to his statement, 
particularly in that part of it which seems to identify faith and 
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assurance, or to make assurance the same as faith, and essential 
to its existence. Not feeling quite satisfied, however, that his 
statement would pass muster, he proceeds to vindicate and verify 
it thus :-— 


‘ The very boast of the Lutheran doctrine, let it never be forgotten, 
is, that it protects serious Christians, as to their final condition after 
death; and no formula, therefore, which fails in affording such protec- 
tion, can be a legitimate exponent or representative of that doc- 
trine.’—p. 186. 


The author professes his deep anxiety to present the most 
consistent and logical account that could be given of this doc- 
trine, and, as a reason for not selecting one or two of the state- 
ments put forth by its defenders, he alleges their intellectual 
feebleness and cloudiness, and so he modestly thought that his 
superior intellect would enable him to do it better. 


‘I have been compelled,’ he says, ‘ myself to put it into this shape, 
because I have not been able to find any consistent account of it what- 
ever, in the writings of its defenders. And the statement here 
framed being the foundation of the whole argument that is to follow, 
I must beg those of my readers who may be disposed to advocate or 
extenuate the doctrine itself, to examine this statement carefully, point 
by point.’—p. 187. 


Admirable candour! How rarely one meets with such obliging 
attention from an opponent who feels ‘intense abhorrence’ of 
one’s principles! And then the inimitable complacency with 
which he affectionately invites protestants to examine his state- 
ment carefully, point by point! It is really altogether so con- 
descending, in a person of such superior intellectual endow- 
ments, so innocent and engaging, that we shall certainly comply 
with the invitation. 

To begin, then, where he begins. ‘He was obliged to put the 
‘ doctrine into this shape, obliged to frame his own statement, 
‘because he could find zo consistent account of it.” But why 
should an opponent desire to find a consistent account of that 
he would overthrow? The words, the very words, of those who 
maintain the doctrine, would surely have served every purpose 
of a fair debater; and as the object was to prove the absence of 
continuity in their reasonings and statements, nothing could 
have enabled him to do this more efficiently: 1, because they 
would manifest their own inconsistency; and 2, because there 
could be no appeal against evidence drawn fairly from the writers 
themselves. Why, then, should this very intellectual person 
wish to give a more consistent account of protestantism than 
protestants had themselves given; when, the more inconsistent 
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their accounts appeared, the better would they serve his argu- 
ment? We must acknowledge, that his use of the word ‘ con- 
sistent’ looks very suspicious. A thoughtful reader will naturally 
infer that he felt little anxiety to give a consistent account of the 
doctrine in question, but that he wished his own account, which 
is the most inconsistent that could be given, to supersede theirs, 
because it was, from its very inconsistency, more adapted to his 
purpose. He alleges the ‘ intellectual feebleness of protestants, 
and the cloudiness of all their statements,’ as the reason for his 
taking upon him the loathsome task of explaining their meaning, 
and then he turns upon them, as thus exhibited, with the charge 
of inconsecutiveness in their reasonin But how much more 
fair, and, for his own object, how much more successful, might 
it have been, to allow the impeached party to explain, and 
thereby criminate themselves. After all, there appears more 
jesuitry than charity in this mode of proceeding—more craft 
than skill. It can impose upon none but such as are utterly 
unacquainted with the protestant doctrine, or disposed to admit, 
without examination, the calumnies of the popish party. 

Next, Mr. Ward affirms, that the ‘very boast of the Lutheran 
‘doctrine is, that it protects serious Christians as to their final 
‘condition after death.’ We had always considered it the chief 
glory of that doctrine, and the boast of its advocates, that it was 
obviously the doctrine of Christ and his apostles. The doctrine 
protects nobody—the belief of the doctrine, as an abstract truth, 
protects nobody. It is the faith which it inculcates, as exercised 
towards the Divine promise—faith which unites to Christ, who, 
in the fulfilment of his own promise, protects all who believe. 
The protestant doctrine asserts, that no faith in Christ can be 
accounted sincere and saving, which does not produce the denial 
of ungodliness and all the fruits of holy obedience. But this 
view of the protestant doctrine Mr. Ward never exhibits. Asa 
— statement, therefore, of the doctrine of justification by 
aith, we can neither admit its correctness nor allow the necessity 
pleaded for its construction. There was no lack of protestant 
expounders of so momentous a truth. If the author was not 
acquainted with hundreds of them, he was wholly incompetent 
to write upon the question, or offer an epitome of their 
opinions. * 

* It may be appropriate here, before we proceed to the further examination of 
Mr. Ward’s statement, just to place before our readers, and in contrast to his 
caricature, three representations of the same doctrine—one, from the judicious 
Hooker, of Mr. Ward’s own church, a person not ‘ prepared’ certainly ‘ to plunge,’ 
even ‘ theoretically, into the lowest depths of sin,’ a divine, whom Mr. Ward will 


hardly dare to charge with ‘ intellectual feebleness; the second, from a distinguished 
theological professor in one of the Scottish universities, who is scarcely less exempt 
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‘The only consistent and substantial account,’ says Mr. Ward, 
‘as it appears to me, which can be given of the Lutheran theory 
‘ of man’s justification, is as follows :—1. Pardon once given is com- 
= and final, involving no terms or conditions whatever.’ Even 

is first sentence is such a one-sided and glaring perversion, 
that we feel constrained to characterize it as cnt untrue ; 
yea, further, it is manifest that the writer knew perfectly well 
that it was only a part of the truth, for every protestant writer 
has made justification depend upon faith and repentance. He 
must have known, moreover, that though a few have objected to 
call the requirement of faith and repentance a condition, yet that 
the great mass of ‘ Evangelicals’ have not hesitated upon that 
point, but have openly ite as that this is a condition, or a term, 
specifying an act, or a state of mind which must become the 
sinner’s own before he can have any warrant to consider himself 
justified. Moreover, even those who have declined the use of 


from these charges; and the third, from a professor among the protestant dis- 
senters, who is fully worthy of taking his station by the side of the others. With 
these three we beg to confront Mr. Ward’s statement, and with their intellectual 
manliness and zeal for the interests of sanctity we hope to shame him, if he be not 
unsusceptible of that emotion, out of his most false and audacious criminations 
both of protestantism and protestants. First let us hear Hooker:— 

* Doubtless, saith the apostle, I have counted all things loss, and judge them to 
be dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in him, not having my own right- 
eousness, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God through faith. Whether they’ (the church of Rome) ‘ speak of the first or the 
second justification, they make it the essence of a divine quality inherent, they 
make it righteousness which is in us. If it be im us, then it is ours, as our souls 
are ours, though we have them from God, and can hold them no longer than 
pleaseth him; for if he withdraw the breath of our nostrils, we fall to dust: but 
the righteousness wherein we must be found, if we will be justified, is not our own, 
therefore we cannot be justified by any inherent quality. Christ has merited 

ighteousness for as many as are found in Him. In Him God findeth us, if we are 
faithful,’ (believing,) ‘for by faith we are incorporated into Christ. Then, although 
in ourselves we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet even the man which is 
impious in himself, full of iniquity, full of sin, him being found in Christ through 
faith, and having his sin remitted through repentance; him God upholdeth with a 
gracious eye, putteth away his sin by not imputing, taketh quite away the punish- 
ment due thereunto by pardoning it, and accepteth him in Jesus Christ, as perfectly 
righteous as if he had fulfilled all that was commanded him in the law; shall I say 
more perfectly righteous, than if himself had fulfilled the whole law? I must take 
heed what I say: but the apostle saith, “God made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” Such we 
are in the sight of God the Father, as in the very Son of God himself. Let 
it be accounted folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever, it is our comfort and our 
wisdom; we care for no knowledge in the world but this,—that man hath sinned, 
and God hath suffered—that God hath made himself the son of man, and that men 
are made the righteousness of God. You see, therefore, that the church of Rome, 
in teaching justification by inherent grace, doth pervert the truth of Christ; and 
that by the hands of the apostles, we have received otherwise than she teacheth. 
Now, concerning the righteousness of sanctification, we deny it not to be inherent; 
we grant that unless we work, we have it not—only we distinguish it, a thing dif- 
ferent in nature, from the righteousness of justification: we are righteous, the one 
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the term condition, have not differed as to the absolute necessity 
of the thing or state called faith. On all hands they have agreed 
that without faith in us there is no salvation, no justification ; 
while they have equally agreed in assenting to the proposition, 
yea, they have been its most distinguished advocates, ‘that 
‘whatever child of Adam, since the fall, has been saved from 
‘eternal condemnation, has been so saved through the merits 
‘of our Lord Jesus Christ. 2. That so much as the first impulse 
‘or inclination, which leads towards the way of Christian salva- 
‘tion, cannot be experienced except through the express and 
‘most gracious moving of the Holy Ghost, purchased for us b 

‘Christ’s merits.—p. 185. The protestant, however, by his 
doctrine of justification, holds that this first impulse of the Holy 
Spirit consists in the act of faith to which the Scripture has most 
undeniably annexed the sovereign act of pardon or justification, 
when it says, and says uniformly, ‘ faith is counted for righteous- 


way, by the faith of Abraham ; the other way, except we do the works of Abraham, 
we are not righteous. Of the one, St. Paul’ (speaketh), ‘to him that worketh not, 
but believeth, faith is counted for righteousness.” Of the other, St. John’ (speak- 
eth), ‘** qui facit justitiam, justus est—he is righteous which worketh righteous- 
ness.” Of the one, St. Paul doth prove, by Abraham’s example, that we have it of 
faith without works. Of the other, St. James, by Abraham’s example, that by 
works we have it, and not only by faith. St. Paul doth plainly sever these two 
parts of Christian righteousness, one from the other. For, in the sixth to Romans, 
there he writeth, “ being freed from sin, and made servants to God, ye have your 
fruit in holiness, and the end everlasting life.” “Ye are made free from sin, and 
made servants unto God.” This is the righteousness of justification.— “ Ye have 
your fruit in holiness.” This is the righteousness of sanctification. By the one 
we are interested in the right of inheriting, by the other we are brought to the 
actual possession of eternal bliss, and so the end of both is “ everlasting life.”’ 

This statement is surely not wanting in concinnity. Itis neither chargeable with 
‘ cloudiness’ nor with a ‘theoretical plunge into the depths of sin.’ But we take 
another, from Professor Hill, of Aberdeen :-— 

‘When those for whom Christ suffered believe in Him, this righteousness’ (the 
merit of his sufferings) ‘is imputed to them—z. e., counted theirs in the judgment of 
God. Considered in themselves they are guilty, and deserve to suffer; but by 
means of the imputation of this righteousness they are completely acquitted from 
the punishment due to their sins, because it was endured for them by the Lord 
Jesus, and they acquire a right to eternal life, because it was purchased for them 
by his obedience.. According to the notion now stated, justification is purely a 
forensic act—i. e., the act of a judge sitting in the forum, the place of judgment, in 
which the supreme ruler and judge, who is accountable to none, and who alone 
knows the manner in which the ends of his universal government can best be 
attained, reckons that which was done by the substitute in the same manner as if it 
had been done by those who believe in the substitute; and not on account of any- 
thing done by them, but purely upon account of this gracious method of reckoning, 
grants them the full remission of their sins. In this forensic sense of the word we 
understand the apostle to say, Rom. iii. 26, that “God is the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus ;’” and Rom. iv. 5, that “to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness ;” or, as 
in the sixth verse, “God imputeth,” reckoneth to him, “ righteousness without works.” 
This is the great doctrine of justification by faith, which was preached by all the 
first reformers, which they thought they derived from Scripture, &c. ‘ Although 
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ness;’ ‘he that believeth shall be saved.’ The only ground 
which Mr. Ward could find in protestant writers, for saying that 
they hold justification to be ‘a complete and final pardon, with- 
out any terms or conditions whatever,’ consists in their main- 
taining that man’s own obedience forms no part of the considera- 
tion in the mind of God, on account of which his sins are for- 
given; their object being to exclude the idea of human merit, 
and to magnify the grace of God in the entire work ofa sinner’s 
salvation. Even if Mr. Ward had dissented from their opinion, 
he might have commended their zeal for God’s honour ; but, at all 
events, ought to have abstained from the gross distortion of their 
sentiments, with which he has disfigured every page of his work. 
But they cannot feel that they have either erred in their doctrine, 
or in the weighty reason that attaches them to it, while the Apostle 
Paul heads their phalanx with this motto on his banner—‘ It is of 
faith that it might be by grace.’ 


it is the fundamental and characteristical doctrine of the gospel that we are justified 
by faith, yet a great deal more than that word seems to imply is required of Chris- 
tians. The epistles of Paul, in which the doctrine of justification by faith is 
unfolded and established, like all the other parts of Scripture, are full of precepts 
commanding us to repent of our past sins, to abstain from all appearance of evil, 
to abound in the work of the Lord. While we read, that “to them who, by 
“ patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality, God 
‘¢ will render eternal life,” we read also that the wrath of God, which is revealed in 
the gospel against all unrighteousness of men, will at length be executed upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, and that, without holiness no man shall see the 

... ... But where is the connexion, it is asked, between this system of 
morality, and the doctrine which has been explained? If we are justified by faith 
alone, and if justification include the remission of sins, and a right to eternal life, 
where shall we find a place for the precepts of the gospel? And how can the 
obedience, which is certainly due to the will of our Creator, enter into a system 
of theology, which excludes works from having any share in our justification? If 
faith were a single act, by performing which at one particular time we were justified, 
or if it were a solitary quality infused into the soul, and unconnected with the 
general character, there would be much difficulty in reconciling the necessity of 
obedience with the doctrine of justification by faith. But we have seen that faith 
arises from that change which the Spirit of God produces upon all those to whom 
the remedy is applied. Now this change is the beginning of sanctification, by 
introducing the principles of a new life, without which we cannot hate sin and 
follow after righteousness. For though many circumstances may induce men to 
assume the outward appearance of sanctity, nothing but the influence of that 
Spirit, which produces faith, can so effectually overcome the corruption of human 
nature as to produce that uniformity of sentiment, and purpose, and conduct, those 
habits of virtue, and that continual progress in goodness, which enters into the 
notion of sanctification. Another justification, which acquits those who believe, 
from the guilt of sin, and sanctification, an inward change, by which the soul is 
delivered from the stain of sin, and gradually recovers its native dignity and purity, 
although distinct from one another, are inseparably joined, because the faith by 
which we are justified has its origin and principle in the change by which we are 
sanctified. Accordingly, faith was formerly found in its nature to be connected 
with many good dispositions ; and although we do not allow that these dispositions 
are in any respect the cause of our justification, or that they give faith any degree 
of merit in the sight of God, still we cannot deny that the connexion between them 
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But the second item in Mr. Ward’s statement of the doctrine 
in question is equally inaccurate and fallacious. If he did not 
know this, he was too little acquainted with protestant writers to 
assume the character of their spokesman; if he did, we must 
forbear to name his misdeed. He says, 2. ‘ The trust in Christ, 
‘on which it follows’ ( justification or pardon) ‘is a feeling which 
‘ carries with it its own evidence ;’ by which he afterwards pro- 
ceeds to show that faith and assurance of faith are made identical. 
There may be some who have done so, and there may be some 
who still labour to do so; but this is far from being an accepted 
sentiment among the great bodies of protestants ; and exceedingly 
few writers of repute for accuracy and scriptural distinctness can 
be said to favour the opinion. The ablest protestant divines 
describe (as in one of the extracts before given from Dr. Payne) 
assurance as the reflex act of the mind upon its owm faith; as, 
therefore, a secondary act, which may follow, which Scripture 


and faith, is of such a kind, as renders it impossible for any person to have savii 
faith who is devoid of these dispositions.’ oe 

We now adopt a third exhibition, from a protestant divine and a protestant 
dissenter, who is inferior neither in intellectual acuteness nor in anxiety for the 
interests of sanctity to the preceding :— 

‘Though all men, personally considered, deserve death, God promises, on the 
ground of the Saviour’s work, to bestow life on all who believe the record he has 
given concerning him. This becomes the rule of his government under the 
dispensation of mercy, which has been established in consequence of the death of 
his Son; the rule of personal acceptance, and by which the final condition of all, 
who enjoyed access to the gospel, will be decided at the great day of account. 
“ He that believeth shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be damned.” .... 
Nothing is said at present of the influence by which they are induced to yield this 
obedience—that is, doubtless, the special energy of the Holy Spirit, a circumstance 
that completes the proof that salvation is of grace. But still, though it is the Holy 
Spirit that enables them to exercise faith, it is they who believe. They comply 
with the revealed rule concerning justification, though their disposition to do this 
is the result of holy and gracious influence. And it is this act of compliance that 
introduces them into the number of those upon whom the Judge will bestow, in 
conformity with his promise, the rewards of his kingdom. .... Man, before 
conversion, is both guilty and depraved. Faith is the means or instrument of 
deliverance in both points of view; but it stands in different relations to the guilt 
and the depravity, or rescues from them in a different manner; from the latter, by 
the natural influence of the truth, received under divine influence, upon the heart; 
JSrom the former, solely in consequence of Divine appointment, or, inasmuch as it isa 
compliance with the revealed rule, according to which, the blessings which result from 
the death of Christ are bestowed upon men..... It is, however, in the tendency of 
faith to secure the sanctification of men, that the wisdom of God especially appears 
in this matter. ‘The human family were condemned. An expedient was devised, by 
which it became morally possible for the Moral Governor, according to a certain 
rule, the establishment of which was required by his rectoral character. The 
human family were also depraved, as well as condemned. They were the subjects 
of a disease which required removal, or the pardon would have been of no avail to 
them. Now, the wisdom of God pre-eminently appears in the determination to 
constitute faith the means of interest in the pardon, because it is in its own nature 
adapted to secure the cure, of the gospel. We are said to be “born again by the 
incorruptible seed of the word.” “Of his own will begat he us, by the word of 
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exhorts believers to aim at, but which by many, after a holy and 
exemplary life, is far from being attained. Protestant writers 
may justly represent assurance as one great advantage to be 
enjoyed by means of that faith which brings justification; and in 
this particular they may rightfully prefer their view of justifica- 
tion before that of the Roman church, by which it retains its 
vassals in the slavish spirit of fear, and torments them with a 
ea dread of not doing enough to merit their justification. 

hey see, moreover, in the sacred Scriptures, mo ground to 
encourage them in aiming at ‘the full assurance of hope,’ though 
they mes to gather that assurance, not from the simple conscious- 
ness of believing, but from the evidence afforded in their sancti- 
fication, that the faith they exercise is the divine principle 
described in the gospel as the fruit of the Spirit and the gift of 
God. They have learnt that there is a liberty of spirit where- 
with God makes his children free; that there is a something 


truth.” “Sanctify them,” said our Lord, “through thy truth, thy word is truth.” 
Thus the blessings of justification and sanctification are, in Christian experience, 
inseparably united; and he whose sins are forgiven is invariably rendered “ meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light.” I find it impossible to conceive a 
brighter display of wisdom than is here exhibited.’ 

We must subjoin a short extract from the same author, upon one part of Mr. 
Ward’s statement of the protestant doctrine, in which he endeavours to make it 
appear that they identify faith with assurance, and upon which he argues at great 
length, and with great injustice :— 

‘It is probable, indeed,’ says Dr. Payne, ‘ perhaps certain, that what is ordinarily 
called assurance, and which may exist in different degrees, is invariably propor- 
tioned to the degree of knowledge and faith. The thing denied is, that assurance 
is identical with faith—that it enters into the essence of faith. The thing affirmed 
is, that to believe that we are believers, or Christians, or in a state of acceptance 
with God, is a different thing from believing the gospel; that the knowledge of our 
own justification must be gathered as an inference from the fact of our believing; 
and that it is built upon all the evidence, whether of consciousness or of experience, 
which exists in support of that fact. “ Nothing can be more evident,” says Dr. 
Russel, “than that whatever God calls us to believe must be already true, and 
therefore true, whether we believe it or not; and that before we can believe it, 
evidence of its truth must be given us. But it is not true that a man is a Christian, 
till he believes the divine testimony; and, therefore, his believing that he is a 
Christian, or, in other words, that he is a believer, can be no part of the faith of 
the gospel. Our persuasion or conviction of the fact that we are Christians, is not 
properly faith at all,” (because not revealed.) “It is rather a knowledge of this fact, 
arising from our own immediate sensations or consciousness, which springs from 
the nature of the impressions made upon us by the general declaration of the 
gospel, and not from anything like a direct testimony from Heaven respecting 
us in particular. When this conviction is well founded, it is the fruit of faith, and 
not faith itself.” ’ 

These statements from standard authors, in both the established churches of this 
kingdom, and one, as the representative of the dissenters, will abundantly expose 
the calumnious misrepresentation of this writer. But they will do still more. They 
will expose the incompetency of that man to write upon the protestant doctrine of 
justification, who, upon his own acknowledgment, was not acquainted with any 
ae statement, and therefore was driven to the painful necessity of composing 
one for them. 
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within the soul which is described as the spirit of adoption, and 
which casts out fear. This it is that fills the soul with ‘joy and 
peace in believing.’ They have read of those who know whom 
they had believed, and could say, ‘ there is therefore now no con- 
demnation.’ They have listened to a teacher, who says, ‘ ye 
are complete in him,’ and ‘he 7s made of God unto us wisdom, 
‘and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption; that, 
‘according as it is written, He that glorifieth let him glory in 
‘the Lord ;’ and ‘ God hath, from the beginning, chosen you to 
salvation through sanctification of the Spirit :’ therefore ‘ rejoice 
evermore,’ and ‘ again I say, rejoice.’ 

But there is not a line or a sentence in all Mr. Ward’s book 
that savours of the happy, triumphant, and confident spirit of a 
true faith reposing on ihe word of promise. It is all slavish, 
timid, abject, tormenting subjection to the discipline of ‘the 
church’—not of Christ. Te might never have been written by an 
inspired pen,—‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
‘that we are the children of God: and if children, then heirs, 
‘heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ,—for any advantage that 
Mr. Ward appears to have derived from it. Poor man! hao Taper 
full well, rs the desirableness of it, and is labouring, no 
doubt, earnestly, to find it, in the completeness of his own works, 
but not in the completeness of Christ. Miserable and repulsive 
is the picture which he draws of his own system. Frank but 
natural enough are the confessions he makes of his own weak- 
ness of gp, orgy infirmity in virtue, and distance from comfort, 
save only that comfort which he derives from looking at the 
incomparable saints of popish legends, hoping that he shall one 
day approximate to their austerities. But as to assurance of 
hope in Christ, strong consolation from the immutability of the 
Divine purpose, and consciousness that he ‘believes with the 
heart unto righteousness,—these seem to be emotions that he 
has never felt. He therefore expresses no confidence in his own 
final salvation, but stands trembling as a culprit who is doomed 
to make amends for his own delinquencies, which still he fears 
he may never be able to expiate. To us it appears that his 
language frequently betrays the secret error, the deep misappre- 
hension of the gospel under which he labours for life, while his 
plaintive cries for adveutitious helps to his weak nature, his 


emulation of saints and martyrs, his tale of penances, prayers, and 

mortifications, bespeak the mournful fact that his completeness at 

last is to be found in himself, and not in the full merit and 

perfect righteousness of his Redeemer. Yet, with the zeal of a 

confessor, he would persuade all other Christians, that beyond 

the uncomfortable, uninviting emotions of his own heart, all is 
No. I. F 
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fanatic delusion, destitute of sanction in Scripture, and alien to 
the plan of redemption; just because it is not included in ‘the 
church’s’ inventory of Christian benediction. Surely we could 
show him, and surely the Bible shows him, a ‘ more excellent mad 
At all events, it ill becomes him to misrepresent the — es 
upon which other Christians found more ceting and consola- 
tory views of the gospel. Though they do not profess to derive 
them from the depuis maternal wisdom or compassionate fore- 
sight, yet they profess to go to a higher source, and one for 
which Mr. Ward ought to have felt more reverence than to 
malign its doctrine of ‘assurance ;’ and from which, if he would 
listen to the holy oracles of God rather than to its sot-disant and 
arrogant substitute, he might yet possess the happy secret of the 
_——s Spirit, ‘ whereby we are sealed to the day of eon 
tion.’ he despises everything of this sort as fanatical weak- 
ness, or an unattainable, eupernal elevation of the soul, too lofty 
for any but apostles and their contemporaries, yet still he should 
have shrunk from the office of an accuser—an accuser, too, of his 
brethren, upon an indictment that is glaringly false. The pro- 
testant doctrine of assurance can lead neither to presumption 
nor the disregard of sanctification, except it be perverted and 
abused ; and that liability it must share with every other revealed 
truth. | Mr. Ward insists that it is chargeable, not only with the 
disregard of sanctity, but that it naturally, necessarily, and 
actually leads to enormities of licentiousness. Nothing could be 
more unfair than to assume the rankest Antinomianism as the 
type of evangelical doctrine. We know perfectly well, that 
msdorf, and a few others, at the time of the Reformation, were 
impelled to extreme opinions by a blind zeal against the popish 
doctrine of inherent righteousness for justification; and we 
admit, that the race of Antinomians has never been extinct. But a 
man of Romish bias should be the last in the universe to assume 
this class of persons as a type of angen or as the distinctive 
opprobrium of their system; for, assuredly, there have been 
Roman-catholic writers, ay, and saints too, bishops and cardi- 
nals and popes, who have, both theoretically and practically, 
plunged into the depths of vice. 
As to all the speculative errors that may be ch upon the 
first reformers, or some of them, they are explained by the law of 
human nature, that extremes beget extremes; but time works 
the requisite correction and adjustment. Opinions undergo a 
defecating process. Few even of the first reformers fell into the 
aoe speculations in which some indulged. Luther himself 
eplored and corrected the errors and excesses of the first bound- 
ings of his liberty, by which he overleaped the truth. How un- 
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generous, then, to; throw all the confessed errors of youthful pro- 
testantism in the teeth of modern ‘evangelicals.’ We have 
nothing to do with them. We are accustomed to appeal to the 
dictates of no human master. Justification by faith alone is a 
doctrine of the Bible; and there we are exhorted ‘to make our 
calling and election sure,’ and to say, ‘ now are we the sons of God.’ 
What, upon any intelligible theory, can justification mean, but 
our standing acquitted, even in the present life, in God’s view, and 
upon the authority of his revealed will? It is classed with 
other present benefits, and declared to be ours Now. Speaking 
of the former state of pollution in which believers were, the 
Apostle Paul contrasts their present state in these words: ‘ But 
‘ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye ARE justified in the 
‘name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’—1 Cor. 
vi. 11. Surely the glad tidings of the gospel are put before us for 
some definite, some divine—that is, some comfortable end—to 
give us ‘strong consolation who have fled for refuge,’ (not to our 
church discipline and mortification,) but ‘ to lay hold on the hope 
set before us.’ It must remain with individual consciousness, 
pe every theory, to ascertain whether or not we have accepted 
of the promised blessing on the terms laid down. ‘ Believe, and 
thou shalt be saved,’ is a reference to that inward consciousness. 
The word of God assures us, that if we do this, there is no con- 
demnation against us, that we ARE justified. By the declared 
will of God thus ascertained from his own intell ible, unmis- 
takable words, we are acquitted. What can any cmurch add to 
this? What repose can it offer to the soul beyond the Divine 
utterances? It is folly to dream of any. It is weakness to accept 
any. Church authorities may deceive, but they cannot assure, 
nor insure, after God’s word of life is received by faith. And if 
they attempt to do either before that word is cordially received by 
faith, then they deceive and destroy our souls. Surely, then, the 
true believer in God’s promise has a right—a right, conceded by 
the Divine communication, to the joy of assurance, provided he 
take those steps to reconciliation, to peace, and to obedience, 
which God has ordained. That a man may mistake, presume, 
and deceive himself, is nothing to the point. He is cautioned 
against all these evils by Scripture. The church can go no fur- 
ther. It can take no precautions which God has not taken. It 
can pry into no heart, and reveal no secret. ‘The consciousness 
of believing is, after all, the emotion of the inmost soul. None 
can directly know it but God and the soul. The knowledge of 
God in each particular case is not revealed; and the accuracy of 
the soul’s own conclusion has to be tested, to be demonstrated, to 
be exhibited to the world, by the trial of faith, by the fruits of 
F2 
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faith under its trial. The whole question, therefore, between Mr. 
Ward and protestants concerning Christian assurance may be 
thus stated: Can we rightfully attain to a consolatory knowledge 
of our justification; and is that fact an announcement of the 
Divine oracle made to all who, in the sight of God, comply 
with the one condition—‘ Believe, and be saved’? Or, is justifi- 
cation, according to the Romish church and our author, a some- 
thing suspended on a man’s own efforts, co-extensive, therefore, 
with his whole conflict, and not to be known till he reaches the 
other world? The Scripture avouches the former; Mr. Ward 
renounces it. 

We have now arrived at the third point in Mr. Ward's state- 
ment of protestant doctrine which we were invited to examine. 
It is thus put :—‘ The trust in Christ on which it follows (pardon 
‘ or justification, ) is a feeling which carries with it its own evidence, 
‘and which leads necessarily, without special pains or effort on our 
‘ part, to a holy life.’ We have placed in italics the portion to 
which we refer. Against this statement we urge a still heavier 
complaint of misrepresentation than against the former; because 
it is more artfully contrived, more maliciously fabricated, with 
the intention of grounding upon it a charge — justification 
by faith, as if it formally counted personal holiness a matter 
that might be left to take care of itself, or to flow of course from 
either assurance or faith; for it does not appear precisely from 
the author’s grammar which he intended. Yet he durst not go so 
far as to represent the protestant doctrine wholly adverse to any 
connexion between faith and holiness; hence he inserts the word 
necessarily, without exhibiting what the —- notion of that 
necessity is; and to nullify the force of the obscure admission 
represented by that word, he inserts the clause, which no sound 
protestant would ever have allowed, ‘ without special pains and 
effort on our part.’ Hence the whole argument that follows, is a 
vain effort to fix upon the protestant doctrine a charge which is 
founded altogether upon the author’s own fictitious representa- 
tion. Sinking at once the important idea conveyed by the word 
necessarily, he dwells emphatically and selehaghaalie upon his 
own clause, ‘ without special pains and effort on our part,’ and 
thus runs into the false and monstrous opinion that protestants 
consider holiness of no importance, and sin, open, extreme vice, 
of no detriment to the believer. Mr. Ward must either have 
been pre-eminently unfortunate in his acquaintance among pro- 
testant authors, or he must wilfully have misrepresented their 
opinions. Every divine of any repute in that school has insisted, 
as those we have before quoted, that the connexion between 
sanctification and justification is inseparable—is made necessary 
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in the strictest sense of that term, by the Divine appointment— 
so that no justification is held real or valid but that which is 
followed by sanctification. It is firmly maintained that no assu- 
rance of salvation can stand apart from holiness, and that this 
latter grace is strictly required in every case where life continues 
after believing. No class of theological writers, Roman catholics 
not excepted, have written more and 
upon the obligation to bring forth the fruits of holy obedience : 
they have uniformly agreed that a holy life is absolutely necessary 
to prove the existence of a true faith, and have exploded as 
unsound and unscriptural that false confidence which is verified 
by no fruits of sanctity. 

It may serve a purpose in controversy to represent the whole 
body of protestants as theoretically and practically Antinomians, 
to reproach them as solifidians, or rather mortui-fidians. Mr. 
Ward may allege, if he will, that such seems to him the inevitable 
consequence of making faith in Christ’s mediatorial work the 
exclusive instrument of justification, and of separating our own 
obedience and personal righteousness from the consideration of 
the Supreme Judge in the act of our pardon; but the ‘true cause 
of his opposition to the protestant theory in question is transpa- 
rent enough. It leaves no place for the preparatory discipline 
of Romanists; it gives the priest no power over conscience; it 
exalts not the church to any office in the justification of a sinner ; 
it brings him into immediate contact and connexion with the 
object of his faith, to the exclusion of all human intermeddlers ; it 
suspends not the hope or the peace of the penitent upon his own 
merits, or the priest’s will; and it teaches the sinner that would 
be saved, first to believe, and then to obey, or to obey in be- 
lieving—first to become a living branch in Christ, the living 
tree, and then to bring forth fruit; or that sanctification must be 
the effect of justification, and not its cause. The entire scope 
of this doctrine leaves ‘ the church’ nothing to do in the matter 
of justification; and hence the ‘intense abhorrence’ of Mr. 
Ward, and the powerless, pointless, rambling, and tiresome 
diatribe into which it has betrayed him. 

We must now be allowed to call attention to the neglect with 
which he is chargeable, even of his own definition, and of the 
apparent ignorance he seems to display of the sense his opponents 
attach to the word ‘necessarily’ in the sentence—‘ leads necessa- 
rily to a holy life.’ In the theory of the protestant, the sinner 
depends upon the grace of God, both for his moral rectification 
and his release from condemnation. The act of pardon ensues 
upon faith; but the divine gift of faith is the —s of a 
divine principle, which involves the power of God. If faith 
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were a speculative assent, merely, a human or natural emotion, 
a mere effort of what Mr. Ward calls ‘ our better nature,’ and not 
the result of a divine influence, there could be no security for the 
production of holiness. But faith is, and he admits it, a divine 
principle in the soul of man, the fruit of the Spirit, and God’s own 
workmanship. The vital germ of holiness is in it, because it unites 
to the living head, and is his gift in the first instance. It cannot, 
therefore, prove abortive. The effect of faith in the production of 
holiness is as necessary as the bestowment of pardon, in fulfilment 
of the divine promise, because both are in the divine intention. 
The one is the sovereign act of God as a judge and ruler, the 
other is the display of his mighty power, ‘ working in us to will 
and to do after his own good pleasure.’ The security for holi- 
ness is found in the divine ordinance, that faith shall work by 
love, and that it shall be a divine principle, deriving its vitality 
from the truth of God, which it apprehends, and the divine Spirit 
which makes us his temples, transforming us by the renewing of 
our minds. This is the protestant’s view of the necessity that 
connects holiness with faith. Instead of exhibiting no security 
for the production of holiness, we perceive in it an incomparably 
better security than can be found in natural conscience, natural 
religion, ecclesiastical discipline, or church authority, or all com- 
bined.: The security exists in the divine appointment, consti- 
tuting faith, as a divine endowment, efficient for the double 
purpose of justification through the merits of Christ, and sanctifi- 
cation by the influence of the Spirit with the word of God. 
This is an infallible security. ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’ Mr, Ward’s system displays 
nothing of the sort. The protestant’s principle lays it down, that 
a justifying faith leads necessarily to a holy life; and the inevit- 
able inference follows, that the absence of a holy life proves the 
absence of a justifying faith. 

Here then appears, instead of inferiority, the superiority of 
the protestant — of justification and sanctification, over the 
Romish. Mr. Ward’s security rests upon the discipline of the 
church over the natural man, strangely and confusedly jumbled 
together with the doctrine of divine and gracious influence ; 
though without explaining upon what ground a natural man is to 
receive, or hope for, the Spirit's influence. Ifsuch a man is to 
exercise faith, on what is that faith to rest, if not upon the divine 
promise of pardon and grace? The Romish theory, in fact, 
affords no valid security whatever for the production of holiness, 
because it imparts to the penitent no confidence for the conflict. 
It trusts not to the vital power of faith as a divine principle. It 
appeals not to the power of love and gratitude in the heart for 
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the grace of pardon and acceptance already enjoyed; for it tells 
the sinner he is not yet accepted and oe, de. these are still 
sub judice.. It represses in him the spirit of adoption, and forbids 
him to believe that he is passed from all condemnation. It tells 
him that he cannot be forgiven till he has made himself a saint 
by his own works of mortification, penance, prayers, and such 
ike. It takes security of human vows, and binds Samson with 
- withes. The subject of such a system is an abject slave, 
udging under the oppressive and exhausting influence of fear, 
not the child of God, and the joint-heir with Christ, working 
from love and gratitude. The impulse of the sentiment, ‘ Christ 
formed in the heart the hope of glory,’ is to such unknown. 
The theory of Romish justification appears to us, therefore, as 
inconsistent with the philosophy of our minds, as with the entire 
— of revelation and genius of the gospel. 
he divine method of sanctifying the ungodly does not appear 
to consist in the direct impulse of sacraments and external obser- 
vances, nor in any physical change in the faculties or their opera- 
tions, nor upon the mind and its propensities, in any respect, 
through the medium of the body; but upon the mind first, and 
upon the lower nature through the medium of the nobler facul- 
ties. Hence the grand instrumentality is the truth—but that truth 
in its whole compass. The structure of the human mind is such 
that its effectual operations are only to be secured through the 
healthy working of its own faculties. Hence the wisdom of that 
system which adapts itself so perfectly to the delicate and com- 
plicated machinery, through the rectification of which, the high 
—— of the gospel can alone be attained. The true gospel 
rings all these to bear upon the disordered nature of men ina 
way that never can be rivalled by any church system. Take, for 
instance, the commanding authority of the truth of God in its 
direct and simple operation upon the conscience. Can any voice 
of church rulers speak to that mysterious faculty as God speaks, 
not only to it but in it? Can any church, or all churches, make 
any addition to its clearness or its weight? Does not the very 
attempt to mingle human authority with divine, dilute its power, 
weaken the impression, and tempt the conscience to divide or 
divert its allegiance? Can it ever be conscious of any right over 
it so simple, so single, so pure, so binding as that of its Creator? 
Where is that authority left so pure as in protestantism ? 

Take again the consideration of motives. By these the will is 
to be influenced to refuse the evil and choose the good. Can any 
system pretend to work the will of man by such a combination of 
motive, by such powerful and resistless motives, as the pro- 
testant? There is not one legitimate and scriptural motive 
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were a speculative assent, merely, a human or natural emotion, 
a mere effort of what Mr. Ward calls ‘ our better nature,’ and not 
the result of a divine influence, there could be no security for the 
production of holiness. But faith is, and he admits it, a divine 
principle in the soul of man, the fruit of the Spirit, and God’s own 
workmanship. The vital germ of holiness is in it, because it unites 
to the living head, and is his gift in the first instance. It cannot, 
therefore, prove abortive. The effect of faith in the production of 
holiness is as necessary as the bestowment of pardon, in fulfilment 
of the divine promise, because both are in the divine intention. 
The one is the sovereign act of God as a judge and ruler, the 
other is the display of his mighty power, ‘ working in us to will 
and to do after his own good pleasure.’ The security for holi- 
ness is found in the divine ordinance, that faith shall work by 
love, and that it shall be a divine principle, deriving its vitalit 
from the truth of God, which it apprehends, and the divine Spirit 
which makes us his temples, transforming us by the renewing of 
our minds. This is the protestant’s view of the necessity that 
connects holiness with faith. Instead of exhibiting no security 
for the production of holiness, we perceive in it an incomparably 
better security than can be found in natural conscience, natural 
religion, ecclesiastical discipline, or church authority, or all com- 
bined.’ The security exists in the divine appointment, consti- 
tuting faith, as a divine endowment, efficient for the double 
purpose of justification through the merits of Christ, and sanctifi- 
cation by the influence of the Spirit with the word of God. 
This is an infallible security. ‘This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith.’ Mr. Ward’s system displays 
— of the sort. The protestant’s principle lays it down, that 
a justifying faith leads necessarily to a holy life; and the inevit- 
able inference follows, that the absence of a holy life proves the 
absence of a justifying faith. 

Here then appears, instead of inferiority, the superiority of 
the protestant theory of justification and sanctification, over the 
Romish. Mr. Ward's security rests upon the discipline of the 
church over the natural man, strangely and confusedly jumbled 
together with the doctrine of divine and gracious influence ; 
though without explaining upon what ground a natural man is to 
receive, or hope for, the Spirit's influence. Ifsuch a man is to 
exercise faith, on what is that faith to rest, if not upon the divine 
promise of — and grace? The Romish theory, in fact, 
affords no valid security whatever for the production of holiness, 
because it imparts to the penitent no confidence for the conflict. 
It trusts not to the vital power of faith as a divine principle. It 
appeals not to the power of love and gratitude in the heart for 
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the grace of pardon and acceptance already enjoyed; for it tells 
the sinner he is not yet accepted and pardoned: these are still 
sub judice.. It represses in him the spirit of adoption, and forbids 
him to believe that he is passed from all condemnation. It tells 
him that he cannot be forgiven till he has made himself a saint 
by his own works of mortification, penance, prayers, and such 
like. It takes security of human vows, and binds Samson with 
n withes. The subject of such a system is an abject slave, 
udging under the oppressive and exhausting influence of fear, 
not the child of God, and the joint-heir with Christ, working 
from love and gratitude. The impulse of the sentiment, ‘ Christ 
formed in the heart the hope of glory,’ is to such unknown. 
The theory of Romish justification appears to us, therefore, as 
inconsistent with the philosophy of our minds, as with the entire 
 * of revelation and genius of the gospel. 
he divine method of sanctifying the ungodly does not appear 
to consist in the direct impulse of sacraments and external obser- 
vances, nor in any physical change in the faculties or their opera- 
tions, nor upon the mind and its propensities, in any respect, 
through the medium of the body; le upon the mind first, and 
upon the lower nature through the medium of the nobler facul- 
ties. Hence the grand instrumentality is the truth—but that truth 
in its whole compass. The structure of the human mind is such 
that its effectual operations are only to be secured through the 
healthy working of its own faculties. Hence the wisdom of that 
system which adapts itself so perfectly to the delicate and com- 
plicated machinery, through the rectification of which, the high 
arate of the gospel can alone be attained. The true gospel 
rings all these to bear upon the disordered nature of men in a 
way that never can be rivalled by any church system. Take, for 
instance, the commanding authority of the truth of God in its 
direct and simple operation upon the conscience. Can any voice 
of church rulers speak to that mysterious faculty as God speaks, 
not only to it but in it? Can any church, or all churches, make 
any addition to its clearness or its ee es Does not the very 
attempt to mingle human authority with divine, dilute its power, 
weaken the impression, and tempt the conscience to divide or 
divert its allegiance? Can it ever be conscious of any right over 
it so simple, so single, so pure, so binding as that of its Creator? 
Where is that authority left so pure as in protestantism ? 

Take again the consideration of motives. By these the will is 
to be influenced to refuse the evil and choose the good. Can any 
system pretend to work the will of man by such a combination of 
motive, by such powerful and resistless motives, as the pro- 
testant? There is not one legitimate and scriptural motive 
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which the Roman system displays, but is included in the pro- 
testant; while many are added which are er excluded 
from the former, though included in the system of the Bible. 
The Romish system, in securing the professed interests of per- 
sonal holiness, rests principally, we might say exclusively, upon 
the fear of missing salvation, and the hope of gaining it, just as 
an adventurer enters upon some enterprise of skill or power, or 
as a merchant engages in a hae He feels everything 
depending upon his own prudence, sagacity, perseverance, or 
some quality of body or mind, which he believes himself to 
possess, and by the exertion of which he hopes to gain his object, 
stimulated by the fear of failure. But the protestant system, that 
is, the scriptural, takes a much wider range. It imparts a present 
enjoyment; it animates the heart with the divine assurance of 
success, if it be but faithful; it works most effectually by grati- 
tude and filial love, and moves every impulse of the affections by 
encouraging cheerfulness and joy, by spreading around the soul 
the light and lustre of divine promises, and fixing its eye upon 
the immutability of the divine counsel. The one system at best 
only holds out the hope that the penitent sinner may at last, by 
dint of his utmost efforts through his whole life, reach the 
immortality he desires, and stand justified before the judgment- 
seat of Christ; while the other assures him who is conscious of 
the deep sincerity of his soul in believing God’s promise, that he 
is now passed from under the condemnation due to his sins, and 
that if he only endure unto the end in the exercise of that faith, 
he shall achieve the victory, and receive the crown of life. The 
superior adaptation of the Biblical system, in which love and 
gratitude constitute the leading elements, to move most effec- 
tually all the springs of right human action, is a demonstration of 
the consummate wisdom which ordained it, an evidence of fore- 
sight and confidence in the efficiency of the means, which 
none but the Creator of man’s nature could have exercised, and 
a sufficient refutation of the church-invented theory of sanctifica- 
tion, whose grand —— consists in unnaturalizing nature. 

In the whole of Mr. Ward’s long argument, the professed object 
of which is to secure the interests of holiness, and to insure the 
production ofa saintly character in Christian believers, he appears 
to us both to invert the order of the divine method, and to transfer 
the work from the hands of the Spirit of God to the church, that 
is, the clergy. It is in the ee 2 of the church, not in the 
agency of the Spirit of God, internally applying the truth of 
Scripture to the conscience, that he finds the guarantee for the 
desiderated sanctification. Upon the influence of his church 
discipline, he suspends the justification of the Christian, and 
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consequently defers that till after death which the Scripture says 
believers enjoy now. This is the enormous, the fatal, the seminal 
error of his whole theory. He attributes that to the church which 
the Spirit of God reserves to himself, and in so doing is not onl 
in danger of producing and applauding a spurious sanctity, whic 
has no root in faith, but which stands in the wisdom of men, and 
which must inevitably prove a foundation of sand, because it is 
both alien and hostile to the gospel of Christ. 

The advocate of this theory has entirely overlooked, or wilfully 
repudiated, the true and divine philosophy of a sinner’s sanctifi- 
cation. He has done so professedly with the view of obtaining a 
ogre security than he can find in the protestant system. Had 

e not slighted the very word ‘zecessarily,’ which he himself 
—- in his definition; had he but inquired what protestants 
mean by that term; had he not yielded himself to the delusion 
of his own unhappy phrase, ‘without any special pains and 
efforts on our part,’ he might have arrived, certainly without any 
special research, at the discovery, that the personal attainment of 
sanctification is both held to be indispensable to verify a justify- 
ing faith, and to be expressly included in the divine order of 
means, as directed to salvation in any and in every case. In 
the very faith which justifies, we find that divine principle 
which only God can originate, and by which the new life is 
evinced in all the subsequent developments of progressive sanc- 
tification. 

The divine appointment, the divine efficacy, the divine origina- 
tion of the principle of faith, and the divine influence continually 
exerted to sustain it, constitute the protestant security for sanctifi- 
cation. The production of that result is thus made the invariable 
and essential evidence of a living faith, the only complete proof 
of its existence, and the best security against the claims of a faith 
that is dead. If Mr. Ward had taken as much pains to make 
himself acquainted with protestant writers upon this doctrine, as 
with enti, he never could have pretended to represent their 
opinions as essentially immoral or lax. But if he had consulted 
the highest authority of all, with anything like an unprejudiced 
and independent mind, the beauty and the simplicity, the wisdom 
and the efficiency of the divine method, both of sanctification and 
justification, could hardly have failed to strike him.* 


* While we are upon this point we must be excused for referring to two or three 
passages of Holy Writ, which appear to us to place the matter in the clearest and 
most convincing light. In the seventeenth of John, the Saviour says, in prayer to 
his Father, ‘Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word istruth.’ The apostle Paul 
says, ‘When ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it, 
‘not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, which effectually 
‘ worketh also in you that believe’—*‘ faith that worketh by love’—‘ the just shall live 
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But there is yet another point in Mr. Ward’s ideal church, and 
that a most material one, upon which we feel constrained to 
offer a brief comment. It relates to the nature of sanctification 
itself. He labours under the strong delusion that Romanism is 
not only incomparably more efficient to produce a saintly cha- 
racter than protestantism, but that the sanctity itself is more 
refined and pleasing to God. Grant that the ascetic, the cere- 
monialist, the disciplinarian of the church’s forming, is the true 
saint, and he is satisfied. But we utterly deny the premises. 
The whole theory of traditional saintship, ecclesiastical sanctity, 
mortification, and penance, stands in precisely the same relation 
to the true Christian holiness, that ‘ without which no man shall 
see the Lord,’ as the pharisaical system of old. It is the maggot 
that has eaten out the very heart of a true and affectionate 
obedience, by substituting the will and commandments of men 
for the love of God. It is, indeed, painful beyond expression to 
observe the artificial and illusory notions of sanctity which fill 
the imaginations of men like Mr. Ward, who, all the time, are 
‘neglecting the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and the love of God.’ A pledged, a sworn, a paid teacher of a 
protestant church, which has received his assent to its articles as 
scriptural, here openly declares, that the Romish church is the 
very ideal of perfection; that there alone is to be found the 
beauty of holiness, the principles of truth, and the chaste bride 
of Christ; yet there cannot be found within the compass of 
history a greater mass of disgusting vice and villany than is pre- 
sented in the lives of its popes, bishops, and monks, nor a more 
palpable perversion, or corruption, both of Christian holiness 
and Christian doctrine. Protestant churches, taken as a whole, 
are deficient enough, even to humiliation and shame, in all the 
fruits of the Spirit, yet they will certainly not sink by comparison 
with the Roman-catholic clergy and laity of any age or nation. 
If the truth and divinity of a system of instruction are to be 


by faith.’ Jesus Christ, also, in another most significant passage, says, ‘ Man 
‘shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
‘of God” Here, then, in our esteem, is explained the divine philosophy of a sinner’s 
sanctification. God has ordained that man shall live spiritually upon his word of 
promise and grace, just as, by a corresponding ordinance, he lives by bread. When 
man truly receives the word of God, he truly lives ; he is justified, pardoned, rege- 
nerated, ‘accepted in the beloved;’ and then comes into efficient operation the 
sanctifying principle, which conforms him practically to the will of God, through 
the remainder of his mortal pilgrimage, till he is ‘made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light.’ The man who is not satisfied with this, but requires some- 
thing more analogous to a human system of moral culture, and more conformable 
with his ideas of natural religion, in fact, savouring more of rationalism than of 
revelation, may, if he pleases, ‘go about to establish his own righteousness,’ as a 
preliminary to his justification, or, if he will, a part of it; but he has clearly 
renounced God’s righteousness, and with it all security for his own sanctification. 
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tested by its moral effects, assuredly the protestant churches 
have nothing to fear. But if devotion to ecclesiastical forms, 
if pomp and circumstance of worship, if carnal ordinances, 
Mariolatry, image-worship, fasting, and mortification of lawful 
natural instincts and dispositions, constitute that sanctity which 
is essential to Christian character, then we cheerfully resign all 
that sort of claim, and are content to belong to a church, the 
divine Head of which has enjoined none of these things. Mr. 
yard’s theory for the attainment of saintship seems to be, self- 
infliction, self-denial, the thwarting of natural inclinations, the 
humiliation of the intellect to the dictation of the church, the 
renunciation of private judgment, and such like. These are the 
painful, but meritorious exercises of anon virtue, which may 
possibly place the miserable and pitiable subject on the ground of 
justification, or that may, with equal probability, leave him to 
fill up the measure of his suffering and his merits in purgato- 
rian fires after death, for unknown periods, before he can attain 
ssion of eternal life. Thus the infinite blessing which God 
made dependent solely on an ‘unfeigned faith’ in his pro- 
mise, is artfully and wickedly connected with a church system, 
which, to say the best of it, is a human development from a 
divine theory. Such ‘developments’ resemble nothing so much 
as the developments of ideas that take place in dreams, or the 
developments of the human features which are exhibited when 
men distort the human face divine, and are admirably symbolized 
in many of the ornaments to be observed in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture at angles, groins, and key-stones. 
That we neither misrepresent Mr. Ward nor his models the 
Romanists, will be evident from the following citation : 


‘He (the catholic-minded Christian) believes that to cease from 
the daily and hourly opposition to present ‘inclination, would be very 
soon to fall from grace ; he exercises himself in such opposition, as the 
ONE warrant for his hope of salvation.’—p. 202. 


‘Christ in. you,’ says the Scripture, ‘the hope of glory.’ 
‘ Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show unto the heirs 
‘ of salvation the immutability of his counsel, confirmed it by an 
‘oath: that by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
‘for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, who have 
‘ fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us; which 
‘hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, 
‘and which entereth into that within the veil.’ Mr. Ward’s 
‘one warrant for the hope of salvation’ is assuredly not the 
same as St. Paul’s. He never uses language upon which any 
such interpretation can be forced. Mr. Ward’s is surely another 
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hope, different from that of the gospel. The notion on which he 
places his, and advises others to place all their, hope of salvation, 
cannot but prove, if St. Paul be correct, destructive to the souls 
of men. It is another gospel, and yet not another, for it is far 
from being good news ; ‘ but there be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the gospel of Christ’—men who have read about 
the church till they have forgatten Christ, and are so full of 
reverence for saints and fathers, councils and canons, that apos- 
tles and apostolic doctrines are neglected, or seen only in a 
distant perspective; the fore-ground is occupied by the church. 
They may deem their ‘ one warrant for the hope of salvation’ 
only a‘ development’ of the original gospel, but it is unquestion- 
ably a metamorphosis of a palace into a prison, a transforma- 
tion of bread into a stone, of a fish into a serpent. Odd 
developments, indeed, those must be which extinguish all type 
of the original principle, and substitute that which the inspired 
writers have exhibited as its opposite. ‘If of works then is it no 
‘more of grace.’ Such strange, and perilous, and incoherent 
work do men make of it, when they attempt to develop divine 
ideas and systems. The first lines of the Ars Poetica were never 
more oo than to the monstrous union of human and divine 
in the theory of salvation which ‘the church’ has substituted for 
‘the hope set before us in the gospel.’ 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 

Undique collatis membris: aut turpiter atrum 

Desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne ! 

Cloudy, desultory, and utterly illogical as is the whole of the 
book, yet there are some passages or sentences, which, apart from 
the recollection of the author’s position, would not have failed to 
awaken within us a pleasant feeling of sympathy in Christian 
hopes and irations; they would have done so, if they had 
been written by a conscientious Romanist; but, in the present 
instance, they not only lose their natural effect, as expressions of 
zeal for the renovation of our apostate nature, but they inevitably 
provoke questionings concerning the author, which a generous 
mind feels reluctant to indulge, and yet the author himself occa- 
sions them by the contradiction which his work presents to his 
position and official character. The church of his judgment and 
of his heart is that of Rome. It has been so for years. He 
positively yearns for it. It is the only church, he tells us, the 
members of which are not in a state of schism—that is, in a - 
state. Yet he expresses his determination to remain in the 
church of England, not only as a private member, but as a bound 
and pledged upholder of its religious creed. Either his writings 
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must be inconsistent with his conduct, or his conduct must 
destroy all faith in the conscientiousness of his writings. Writ- 
ings, actions, and conscience, seem to be in open hostility to each 
other. The church that has hold of his conscience tells him, 
that he endangers his soul’s salvation by remaining another hour 
in the communion of the church of England; yet he disbelieves 
his infallible mother, and still adheres to the rich establishment ! 
Is it that worldly prudence suggests weightier reasons than con- 
science? That must be a strange sort of crucible in which these 
heterogenous, these .antagonist materials, can all be fused into 
combination. 

By profession he is, or was when he wrote this book, (for what 
he may be before our publication sees the light, we dare not 
predict,) a protestant clergyman, and whether protestantism be 
truth or error, he stands bound to support it as by law established, 
and for this service he has accepted the pay of the nation, while 
by his pen he has been confessedly labouring for years, to uproot 
every one of the principles by which that church is distinguished 
from the Roman catholic. e has not concealed, he does not 
now conceal, his designs; but in effect impudently tells the 
nation, whose servant he is, ‘I will use my utmost efforts to undo 
‘ you, as a reformed church, and to deliver you over to your most 
‘inveterate foe.’ What would the nation say to any other public 
officer, engaged for a particular kind of service, Se should just 
follow the honourable, and very moral, and very conscientious 
example of Mr. Ward and his fellows?—a captain in the army 
or navy, an ambassador at a foreign court? How long would 
the superiors of such a person tolerate his conduct before they 
impeached him as a delinquent, and visited him with appropriate 
punishment? How long would the nation, knowing of such a 
case, look on and be mute? 

Yet here are the interests of the church of England—that is, 
of its members, interests transcending infinitely all secular 
interests—literally trifled with, sacrificed before their face, in a 
style of effrontery and daring that is absolutely unequalled. But 
the darkest feature of the whole affair is emblazoned with all the 
arts of eloquence and persuasion in these pages—it is the pre- 
tence, that the system of the church of Rome tends far more 
powerfully than protestantism, to the production of a sound 
morality, a tender conscience, and a saintly character. The morality, 
we must say, surpasses our comprehension ; with such tenderness 
of conscience we feel no sympathy, and as to the saintly character, 
the fewer there are of such saints in any church, the better for 
its em, and stability. The inmates of Newgate may next 
read us lectures upon honesty, and courtezans treat us with 
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panegyrics on the beauty of virtue. Had Mr. Ward first re- 
nounced his profession as a protestant clergyman, and then pub- 
lished his book, no man would have had a right to impeach his 
consistency; but, as it is, he has branded his own name with 
reproach, and never can he efface it. No man who execrates 
the doctrines and the very name of protestantism, and, at the 
same time, declares himself in full unison with the whole cycle 
of Romish dogmas and practices, can honestly remain another 
hour—honestly, we mean, to the nation, to his conscience, and to 
the Almighty—the endowed minister of a protestant church. 
He has avowedly adopted the doctrine of repudiation. ‘The 
American repudiationists are the only parallels to the Puseyites 
which modern times have furnished. nd we could almost ask, 
where is the whip of scorpions which so justly scourged the 
Pensylvanians? Here are repudiators who still more justly 
merit the satirist’s scourge. Even if Mr. Ward and others should 
have openly renounced the church-of-England doctrines, pro- 
fessorships, tutorships, endowments, and all, before these lines 
meet the public eye, yet they never can wipe off the foul stain 
of a long series of treasons against the religion of their country. 
Canonization itself could scarcely do it, peerless as its powers 
are known to be in making saints. 


Art. ITI. Essays on Christian Union. 8vo, pp. 524. London, 1845. 


To lament the activity of party among the politicians and reli- 
gionists of our country, in the present day, is a sign of imbecility 
or bigotry, and it is at best a miserable waste of time. In every 
department of life the strongest thinkers look at the same 
objects with different predispositions, from different points, and 
in different lights ; ma these act on other minds in such a way, 
that what was at first the conviction of an individual is perpe- 
tuated as the symbol of a party. So long as active intellect is 
combined with personal influence and social attachments, parties 
will be formed. 

The kind of party depends on the object to which the ascen- 
dant minds of any time or place have been strongly directed, and 
on the degree of general interest which that object is likely to 
create, to which we must add the passions to which the candi- 
dates for acceptance respectively appeal. The power of party 
owes perhaps as much to the passions of both leaders and followers 
as it does to their convictions. The springing up of parties round 
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the grand truths developed in the course of civilization, and 
exhibiting the plastic power by which that civilization has been 
moulded, is to the thoughtful observer a sign of life, the pledge 
of a severe, if not a fair, testing of the true, the good, the per- 
manent; and the progress of such discussions allures him with a 
charm not less strong than that which would have enchanted 
—— looking at the Olympic games, or listening to the odes of 
Pindar. 

Party in a commonwealth is either the effect or the cause of 
liberty; for where perfect despotism rules, there must be the 
silence, or the monotony, or the melancholy unison, of slaves, 
who utter only what their tyrant likes, and as he chooses that it 
shall be uttered; but where mind is free, so that rights shall be 
asserted, opinions expressed, and theories canvassed, the iron 
touches not the soul: either it has already been flung from the 
limbs, or there is that in the unshackled spirit which, with the 
certainty of a law of nature, will finally consume it. The hack- 
nied accusation of the enemies of freedom, by which the weak 
are frightened, and the selfish fortified, has ever been, that, 
however beautiful in theory, freedom is fraught with danger ; 
and a thousand tales are told of extravagance and folly, of heresy 
and insurrection, of plunder and bloodshed, to illustrate the fatal 
consequences of granting this dangerous power to men, espe- 
cially in matters so exciting as politics, or so sacred as religion. 
These tales are not all weak inventions. To the readers of both 
sides in the civil and ecclesiastical history of Europe, during the 
last three centuries, it is sometimes entertaining, and always 
instructive, to see how the great battle of right against wrong, 
and of conscience against domination, has been made doubtful 
by the real evils done by the combatants on either side, and still 
more by the feeble, perverted, and often wicked uses made of 
these facts by the enemies of right and truth. 

Freedom is the absence of restraint and fear; but no man of 
sense has ever wished or imagined a state of things—society it 
could not be—in which there shall be no control over the vaga- 
ries of thought and the impulses of passion. ‘I'he real question 
has related to the best securities for the greatest amount of inde- 
pendence to each, compatible with the freedom of all. The public 
man who does not enter heartily on the career which, to the best 
of his judgment, leads to that goal, is the enemy of the human 
species. He and all who unite with him constitute a faction which 
it is the interest of the whole species to put down. So fully is 
this truth now established, that few are to be found who are not 
ambitious to be regarded as the friends of freedom. The ques- 
tion, however, remains—Upon what principles, and by what 
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methods, shall this professed end be most solidly and perma- 
nently secured? 

Here is an opening for diversity of opinion, and consequently 
for the formation o ee professing in common their adhe- 
rence to the cause of freedom. One man may think he sees 
securities for general liberty in certain restraints on individual 
action, which to another man appears to be subversive of all 
liberty ; and on these opposite views of the question two parties 
may join issue. The enlightened lover of freedom wishes both 
parties to have fair play, because it is only by the full discussion 
of the entire question that the truth can be brought out; because 
it is only among men who enjoy a certain measure of freedom, 
with whatever present security for its continuance, that such 

rties could exist, or such discussions have place; and because 
it has been found that, in proportion as a people are wise and 
patient enough to forego a transient freedom for that which shall 
pass down as an ancient inheritance to their children, it is as 
difficult for sophists to mislead, as it is for demagogues to inflame, 
or tyrants to enslave them. 
Hee mea sunt, teneo: quum vere dixeris, esto 

LIBERQUE AC SAPIENS 

Not only is the existence of party a sign of liberty—it is an 
organ of power. As the drops accumulate in the stream, and as 
mechanical forces acquire more than numerical increase by their 
combination, so it is with associations of men uniting on a 
common principle to gain the same object. Mind is strengthened 
by the sympathy of co-operative minds. There is more light, 
more firmness, more individual deliberation, more promptitude, 
more balancing of diverse judgments, more certainty of action, 
and more probability of success, where men form themselves into 
a party than when they think and act independently of each 
other. It is well for us that our social instincts, apart from 
ten. urge us to associate; while the coolest reason shows 
that to follow these instincts is as wise as it is natural. To 
quench, in detail, the sparks of liberty might seem an easy task ; 
but to extinguish the flame kindled by bringing all those sparks 
together in a blazing focus, is a very different affair. here 
union is, there is organization; where organization is, there 
is life; where there is life, there is resistance—the back- 
ground of national strength and freedom. As it is by decry- 
ing party, and seducing timid and pliable men from their 
natural confederates, that the enemies of freedom often ac- 
complish their mischievous designs, we would join in the 
loudest exhortations to every thinking man, and say to him— 
* Make sure, by all the light within your reach, that your party 
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‘is the right one: never leave it till it leaves its principles; and 
‘ then—follow the principles with unswerving fealt , through evil 
‘and through good report, through poverty, and through shame 
‘and scorn, and defeat, and death.” Right principles cannot 
die. 

We hold that the right party is the one which makes the 
most wise and strenuous efforts to cherish the spirit of real 
liberty. The best constitution that could be desired for us, is 
the one which has sprung from the ancient germs of Celtic free- 
dom, guarded by the Saxon laws, shaded by the Norman feu- 
dalism, and strengthened by the infusions of modern intelligence, 
wealth, and union among the commons; and we cannot forget 
that, whatever other means Providence has used to bless us with 
this noble constitution, we owe it mainly to that bold and reflect- 
ing spirit of freedom which has ever been our boast—that spirit 
which Cesar found more stubborn than he had expected, which 
held out so stoutly against the Saxons, and which the Saxons them- 
selves were prepared by their own institutions to inhale. This 
spirit of freedom it was that united all parties in demanding 
Magna Charta from John, and then drew to its own advantage the 
pride of kings, the turbulence of barons, and the avarice of church- 
men, as each of these estates was compelled in turn, while seeking 
its personal aggrandisement, or strengthening its own faction 
against the rest, to bow before the growing majesty of a great 
people determined to be free. This was the spirit which the 
greatest and the wisest of our monarchs either feared to provoke, 
or loved to cherish; and in proportion as they respected it was 
their security in peace or their success in war. 

A glance at the reigns of Henry IV., of Edward IIL, and of 
Elizabeth, will show that nearly all the splendour that adorns 
the names of those great princes was derived from the strength 
of this ancient and indomitable spirit in their subjects; while, on 
the contrary, the infamy with which history has branded the 
memory of Richard II., and of all the Stuarts, is chiefly due to 
the weakness that could not discern this spirit, to the levity that 
despised it, or to the imperious principles and temper that sought 
in vain to conquer it. As we know not of any political doctrine 
more philosophical in the abstract, we know of none more fully 
borne out by the broad facts, both of ancient and modern history, 
than this: that under every form of government, by no means 
excepting the mixed and balanced constitution of these realms, 
reverence for ancient establishments, and loyalty to the reigning 
dynasty, will avail us little without that manly forecasting, and 
jealous spirit of liberty which our fathers felt to be the breath of 
life. The holders of this doctrine must either be the entire 
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nation, or a party in the nation. As a party, they may be divided 
—not on the grand principle, but by the views they take of the 
wisest means to be adopted for advancing and expressing the 

irit which the entire party would have to be deeply, and on 
the whole robustly, cherished. It is the policy of the enemies of 
liberty to foment divisions in this constitutional party, to set the 
most ardent and least reflecting extremes against their brethren 
whose temperament may be cooler, and their movements less 
alert, but whose principles reach a larger compass, and are more 
firmly rooted, while their a are regulated by a deeper 
calculation of ultimate and lasting good. For this reason, among 
others not less potent, we cannot repress our anxiety that the 
liberal party in this nation may be guided by dignified and sober 
counsels, lest the venerable form of Liberty should turn indig- 
nantly from the rude homage of her impatient worshippers, 
leaving only a shadow in her place. 

All the reasons which avail for a strong united party, 
i to the maintenance of liberty in general apply, with 
equal force, to the existence of a party pledged to the main- 
tenance of religious liberty in particular. For ourselves, we 
avow our belief that liberty is dear to us, and ought to be 
dear to every human being for its own sake. As a part of 
our religion, we ‘honour all men.’ At the same time, we 
dare not hesitate to say, that we value liberty chiefly for the 
sake of religion. We conceive that state of things to be unworthy 
of the name of liberty, in which every citizen is not placed on an 
equal footing of right with every other citizen—fairly and 
honestly, without any quibble or subtlety—in the conscientious 
Aa of his religious faith, and the observance of what he 

olds to be religious institutions. It does not accord with our views 
of a free state, that the decisions of the conscience in the things 
which are God’s, should, in the remotest degree, be influenced by 
the worldly considerations which govern men in relation to ‘ the 
things which are Cesar’s.’ The views of government, so ela- 
borately put forth by Hooker, and modified lately with much 
ingenuity and seriousness by Mr. Gladstone, are objectionable to 
us, partly because of their incompatibility with a state of perfect 
civil freedom, but principally because they are destructive of 
entire freedom of conscience in religion. So various are the 
grounds assumed for that interference with religion by the state, 
which we believe to be, in an equal degree, injurious to the 
sacred and the secular welfare of the nation; and so many are 
the interests, and the prejudices, and long-established usages, 
that lead men to look favourably on that interference; that it 
appears to us in the highest degree necessary that an enlightened 
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and continuous protest against it should be made by those whose 
judgments condemn it as a political mistake, and whose con- 
sciences resent it as a grievance, and moreover, whose love of 
liberty revolts from it as an infringement on the common rights 
of all. Other views of the best security for religious liberty are 
of course professed, and professed, we are ready to acknowledge, 
as conscientiously as we profess our own. dn again, as in 
worldly politics, are two great parties; and of these parties we 
must repeat,—let both have fair play—let the question be 
thrown open to the intelligence and piety of the nation. Let 
principles be understood. Let arguments be examined. Let con- 
clusions be tried. Let all men see the grounds and reasons on 
which their adherence to the one, party or to the other is solicited. 
Let each man feel that this is a question which he must determine 
by himself, and for himself ;—but et him not determine it before 
he understands it. Let him determine it on its own merits. Let 
him determine it fairly, deliberately, and with a clear sense of 
his responsibility to God and to his country, for determining it 
truly and rightly: and having come to his determination, let him 
act upon it wash , reverently towards God, and in charity towards 
man; uniting the firmness that never compromises with the humi- 
lity that never dictates, and in a temper which never presumes 
that himself and his party are infallible. 

It must have struck most men, we should suppose, that the 
controversies on religion, in the present day, turn upon very 
different questions from those of former times. The truth is, 
that the energy of the human mind is now called forth by the 
_— incitements of a more advanced stage of civilization. 

he metaphysical has given way to the practical; the dispute 
has come out from the shady groves of philosophy to the haunts 
of busy citizens; and the judges are not the few, but the many. 

The revolution of 1688, which contained within it the repeal of 
the test act, catholic emancipation, the reform bill, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery, was preceded, and has been followed in this country, 
by such a development of reasoning energy as the history of the 
world had never previously recorded. All great controversies 
have been either quelled or modified by this practical and com- 
prehensive temper of the times. This is not the age for the 
abstruse contests which sharpened the subtle spirits of the Alex- 
andrian Greeks, and which resulted in the triumphant orthodoxy 
of the church. Nor is this the time exactly, though we see the 
tokens of its approach darkening the horizon, for those glorious 
trials of intellect and heart which made the Reformation. Men’s 
spirits are now summoned to the conflict of great principles, 
lying at the foundation of church power. ‘This is a question 
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which we take to be eminently religious—one the depths of 
which none but religious minds can approach, and whose vic- 
tories only the meek yet heroic spirit of martyrs can achieve. 
By no people but a free people can a question so delicate, yet 
so tremendous, be grappled with; by none but a devout people 
will it be touched, without dangers which must 8 the wisest 
and appal the stoutest heart. But this question has been com- 
plicated with so many others, that we confess ourselves unable 
to look at it with tranquillity or hope, till we see it disentangled, 
and placed apart from all that is foreign to its nature. We 
cannot rest till we see the sanctity of this question acknowledged, 
its awfulness revered, and its interests watched as heavenly fire, 
by vestal spirits round the holiest altar of the holiest temple. 
Within that temple we would do our humble and solemn 
worship, joining with the believers of the gospel, and with 
the souls beneath the altar, in those appeals which, however 
feeble they may seem, or however slighted by the busy crowds 
on earth, have gone up, through all time, to that throne where 
they are heard and not forgotten. There is a power more ter- 
rible than that whose scorching footsteps and pestilential breath 
have wasted men’s estates, liberties, and lives, and rendered his- 
tory the tragedy it is;—a power invisible, yet filling unmeasured 
spaces with its presence ; which has its glance of lightning and its 
grasp of steel; stinging like a scorpion; more rapacious than the 
vulture ;—a power which has grown up for more than a thousand 
ears in the heart of the civilization of Europe, gathering to 
itself the rudiments of strength, the appliances of wealth, the 
fruits of learning, the trophies of art, the harps of poetry, the 
ambition of princes, and the enthusiasm of nations; fattening on 
the richest inheritances; destroying or absorbing all the other 
wers before which man has ever bowed; concentrating in itself 
the deadliest element of all dreaded tyrannies; snaring the 
consciences of every order of society with every net that plausi- 
bility could spin; corrupting by every bribe that wins the base, 
and terrifying by every fear that haunts the timid. Well do we 
know the demon’s voice, though it comes with angelic tones, and 
smoothly vaunts of heaven. But, it will be said, there is no trace 
of such power in free and protestant England, at this day. 

Be it so. Yet we have our dreams at times. We dream that we 
see her mitred front in courts and parliaments; that we feel her 
clutch; that we meet her, smiling or frowning, as her mood may 
be, in the midst of ‘clerkes,’ or jovial squires and crouching 
peasants. We dream that scholars, statesmen, and divines, poets 
and novelists, ladies of gentle quality and knights of high degree, 
and hosts of meaner folk, who, good souls, are well drilled into 
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doing what they are bid, labour night and day—Sunday, work- 
day, and holiday—to fume the vanity and to feed the strength 
of this grand lama. ‘Truly it is not a pleasant dream. But it 
has come, and it does not go away. Einha ily, we who thus 
dream are painfully awake all the while. The sleepers never 
dream such dreams: their phantasies are made of other stuff. 
But will these sleepers always sleep? Has no voice, no rushing 
torrent, no smiting of the anvil in the ~~ ‘workshop of 
national freedom,’ the power to rouse them? Many have been 
startled, or have slowly risen, and rubbed their eyes, and stared 
at this huge phantom. They cannot go to sleep again. Nor 
will they. What, then, is to be done with a party of such 
wakeful dreamers? What ought to be done by them? In our 
simplicity we do not think that there is any dreaming in the 
matter. We believe the whole thing is an every-day reality. 

In short, party domination in religion is as active here, and as 
ambitious, too, as ever, and will be as tyrannical as ever, if the 
English public can still be wheedled into submission. Much of our 
reading, and our intercourse with men of other lands, has raised 
within us a very strong confidence, a sort of national pride, in 
the shrewd sense and calm power of the English understanding. 
But this same shrewd, calm, and powerful English understandin 
is marvellously patient of yokes which have been called by 
charmed names, and which have lasted for a few generations. 
Only clothe the most malignant religious evils with the hoar 
of antiquity, with the majesty of authority, or with the fasci- 
nations of influence, and the heart of this puissant people is 
slow to turn against it. Not that our national character is less 
fitted for the inspirations of religion than for the impulses of 
liberty. But, seligiad being a restraint on our passions, and 
tending, in some respects, towards reserve as well as to humility, 
the mixture of what is called religion with rude and boisterous 
politics has had the effect, in this country, of producing a quiet 
confidence in whatever is established, and a pious horror of 
disturbing its foundations. We thus account, in part, for the 
remarkable submissiveness to human authority in religion which 
curbs the freest and most religious people in Europe. The 
higher classes, with the more highly cultivated of all classes of 
religious men, are amenable, besides, to a thousand delicate 
attractions, which keep them aloof from the abettors of religious 
freedom. They betray an apprehension that wilfulness is dis- 
guised under the forms of conscience, and that there is more 
selfishness than patriotism, more vulgar feeling than compre- 
hensive reason, or good taste, amongst the clamourers against 
spiritual usurpations. There is more shrinking, perhaps, than 
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would be avowed, from the sacrifices of various kinds which must 
be made in throwing open the enclosures which the aristocratic 
spirit of our country has raised against the encroachments of 
religious freedom. We know there is a fear lest, in throwing 
open these enclosures, a dangerous preponderance should be 
given to the popular element in our constitution. Now, it is 
with religious minds, placed in these circumstances, that we have 
to discuss this religious question; and discussed with them it 
cannot be, unless the utmost fairness of consideration be given 
to all the reasons which weigh with them, either in honestly 
opposing, or coolly, nay, suspiciously, watching the movements 
to which this question leads. In such a state of the public mind 
it has ecammaal to us to ask, What is the moral duty, what ought 
to be the religious temper, of the parties in these struggles? We 
cannot hope that the fruit of our inquiries, whatever it may be, 
should reach the mind or suit the taste of all parties. It is one 
of the worst effects of every religious party, for each to conse- 
crate its own oracles, and to listen to their wildest absurdities, 
rather than to the sagest sentences from another voice. What 
is left for us, then, is the humbler task of exhibiting religious 
party as a necessary result of the essential laws of free society, 
and to offer our thoughts on this subject in all frankness, and 
with serious affection, to as many as may ve disposed to give 
them entertainment. 

It is not so easy as might be imagined to define party. The 
difficulty arises from the ambiguity of words in our ra uage 
which are used, with little discrimination, by our best political 
and moral writers—a latitude of expression, which proves that 
there is not a sufficiently precise conception of the distinctions 
which these terms, rigidly adhered to, would represent. With- 
out presuming to supply an imperfection of our language, 
we cannot pursue our design without briefly explaining the 
distinctive senses of two words in common use, when party is 
referred to, so far, at least, as to make our own view of them 
intelligible. 

By party we understand, an association of men in some 
principle, literary or moral—especially political or religious, for 
the oe of giving that principle practical effect. Our mean- 
ing is illustrated, though faintly, by the patrician and plebeian 
divisions of ancient Rome. The separation of the Guelphs from 
the Ghibellines at Florence, in the time of Dante, was, in our 
apprehension, the conflict of the aristocratic with the popular 
principle of government; though the history of the Italian repub- 
lics exhibits this conflict under frequent changes, both of men 
and of names. Catholic and protestant are watchwords of two 
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parties opposed, on the principle of submission, on the one hand, 
and of freedom on the other, in religious belief. In the civil war 
of the seventeenth century, Charles was at the head of one party, 
and the parliamentary leaders formed another. In like manner, 
whig ond tory, or conservative and liberal, are badges ofa leaning 
towards the monarchial or restrictive, or towards the popular or 
free element of our mixed constitution. The Calvinian school 
is founded in strong views of the sovereignty of God; the Armi- 
nian in equally strong views of the agency of man; whilst not a 
few regard these principles as not necessarily opposed, but 
actually plore in Scripture, and in fact. In commerce, the 
advocates and the opponents of free trade are divided on a ques- 
tion of principle. As to church questions, the advocates of any 
particular form of government—episcopal, presbyterial, or con- 
gregational—are divided on the principle of the government; 
but over and above this principle, there is another, which turns 
on the question —Ought the state, as such, to determine, regulate, 
and — the national religion? In relation to any party, the 

ist of the question is the principle on which the party is formed. 

he praise which parties accept from their friends, or the abuse 
heaped on them by their enemies, whether deserved or not, has 
very little to do with their merits or demerits as parties. The 
spirit of controversy, which it is difficult to separate from party, 
has seduced some of the closest reasoners on all sides into falla- 
cies, and some of the best tempered men into grave offences 
against the law of equity, by which men, whatever be their y> 
will be judged at last ; but the fair and manly reasoner will look 
through these frailties of our common nature, and choose that 
party which is contending for what he believes to be the right 
principle. 

Faction is too often confounded with party. Each party is 
tempted to call the opposite a faction. It is one of the artifices 
of human hostility to assume the dignity of principle for one’s 
own side, but to denounce the other side as an unprincipled 
faction. The fundamental difference between a faction and a 
party we take to be, that whereas party founds on principle, 
faction founds on personalities. It may be true that there is too 
much of faction in every party; that the principles of a given 
party may be factious; and that even factions must give to their 
designs some colour of principle. Still it is convenient, and 
something more than convenient, to keep up the broad and pal- 

able distinction between the two. In Greece, the triumphs of 
we of Pericles, of Alcibiades, were the triumphs of 
faction. The civil wars of Rome were fomented by the factions 
of Sylla and Marius, of Pompey and Cesar. In Florence, the 
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Bianchi and the Neri were factions. The wars of the roses in 
this country were those of faction,—the mere rivalry of two 
baronial families, involving no — of government. The 
beginning of the reign of George III. was signalized by a 
disgraceful effort to substitute faction for party in the adminis- 
tration. The ground of this distinction between party and 
faction is, we think, natural ; and though it applies not more to 
political than to religious divisions, we are not sorry to be 
relieved from the necessity of treading on this delicate ground, 
to pursue our illustration of it. 

Availing ourselves of this distinction, we are prepared for a cool 
survey of existing parties, as the natural association of men agreed 
in political or in religious principles, to give those principles effect. 
Assuming that the avowed principles of the contending parties 
are the real grounds taken—factious measures being thrown 
overboard on Foth sides—it can hardly be denied that it is for 
the substantial interests of this nation that these parties shoul! 
have their symbols, their organs, their visible badges, and the 
free use of all legitimate and honourable means of carrying out 
their views. We do not believe in the infallibility, though we 
do bow down before the necessary power, of majorities; an 
whatever our opinions may be, we are content for a time tw 
submit honestly and with a gee grace to that party which the 
majority supports: yet we do not see any reason for abstain- 
ing from the fair efforts of party to supplant that majority, if we 
believe its principles to be —- A nation is a successive com- 
munity, and the principles held by the majority of the present 
generation may be left to the minority of the next. Ag by the 
vigorous exertions of party our free constitution is saved from 
aristocratic domination on the one hand, it is by similar means 
that it must be shielded from popular tyranny on the other. 
Advocates as we are for popular rights, we are bound to resist 
=— wrongs ; and he is very shallow in his perceptions of 

uman nature, and slenderly acquainted with the admonitions 
of history, who does not know that a multitude may be unrea- 
sonable as well as an oligarchy or a despot. Athens had her 
ostracism; and America has her slavery and her Lynch law. 
We are reconciled, then, to the state of political antagonism 
which exists in this country: not that we love controversy for its 
own sake, although it is a manly exercise of intellect, but because 
it seems necessary, until the intelligence and virtue of the nation 
shall be equal to the guidance as well as to the defence of free- 
dom. A similar plea of necessity may be urged for our endu- 
rance of opposing parties in religion. It is grievous and humi- 
liating that men should not be of one mind on points determined, 
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as we judge, by the authority of God. We are for catholicity ; 
not, however, for the catholicity of error, of superstition, of 
docility resigning itself to dogmatism, and of servility blindly 
crawling at the feet of power, but for the catholicity of truth and 
righteousness, of charity and freedom. It is better to be right 
with a few, than wrong with the many. Those who look below “ 
the surface, and mistake not names for qualities, will acknow- 
ledge that Savoralona was more of a catholic in his pulpit than 
Alexander VI. on the papal throne; and Dr. Leighton in the 
pillory was a sounder churchman than Laud in the chair of the 
primate. Innocent people lift up their hands with terror at the 
conflict of high spirits; but Truth has ever had to struggle into 
light, and to win power by her own good sword; and if she 
had no champions, she would have few disciples. Religion has 
strength as well as tenderness, and owes as much to conscience 
as to sentiment. The firmness of confessors has done more for 
the church than the quietude of hermits. So long as the energy 
and compactness of party are arrayed on the side of error, there 
must be not less energy and compactness on the side of truth. 

Now, it is in the clash of parties that one set of opinions is 
checked and modified by another, and the medium between 
extremes is likely to be found. Opinion passing for truth is the 
spring of action. To strip false opinions of their disguises, and 
to clear away the fog and vapour that blind men’s perceptions of 
the true, must be the labour of the thoughtful, before we can 
have wise and safe undertakings ; and it is only as such labour of 
thought is encouraged, and faithfully performed, that we can 
eseape injustice perpetrated either by others or by ourselves. 
The formation of religious parties, therefore, is the only method 
by which we can see our way to final unity. It is not a short 
path. Itis not the method that commends itself either to the 
superficial or to the impetuous, to the self-opinionated or to the 
— yet in the actual state of things around us, we have 

ailed in our attempts at finding any other. Our belief on this 

subject is so much at variance with some wishes of our own, and 
of many whom we revere and love, that we are called on to show 
our reasons for believing as we do. 

Let us premise, however, that the perfection of religious party 
in our view would be the co-operation of all the Christians in the 
world, in the defence and propagation of the pure gospel. To 
such a union there are at present insuperable hindrances. It 
will not grow up of itself in the stony ground of human nature ; 
nor do we expect a miracle from Heaven to bring it about; never- 
theless, we are looking for it. Onur anticipations are those of 
faith in God. Where there is faith in him, there will be prayer. 
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Prayer is the atmosphere of hope. Hope is the nurse of action. 
Our proper course is to unite as far as we can with a good 
conscience ; and where we cannot, to cast before us, with a steady 
and liberal hand, those principles which the winds of heaven 
may carry to a kindly soil prepared by the great Husbandman, 
while the sunshine and the showers, which He only can command, 
shall ripen them into that purple vintage which the hands of 
happier men shall gather, in better times. 

e ask our readers to consider, whether there is not a reason 
for acquiescing in the temporary gathering of parties round reli- 
gious principles in the analogies of general nature. ‘The sky is 
not illumined by a blaze of. universal light; but firmaments, 

ed from each other by distances which elude our calculation, 
include many systems ; and if these several worlds are the abodes 
of life—as speculation, reason, and revelation seem to hint— 
may we not infer, from what we see of the peopled globes of this 
wondrous universe, that the law of separation is a province of the 
law of union—the physical oneness of the material, shadowing 
and subserving the harmony of the intellectual and moral house- 
hold for whose abode it has been reared? Confining our views 
to our own world, is there nothing in the partition of seas and 
mountains—in the succession of the age of man, each rising from 
the tenderness of youth to the maturity of age—in the barriers 
thrown up by different languages, governments, and customs—in 
the tardy and chequered progress of knowledge and of goodness 
—in all this, is there nothing to indicate the operation of the 
same law of separate discipline for separate portions of mankind ? 
The course of ages has, indeed, afforded scope to human genius 
to scale the mountains, and to cross the seas; to register the 
results of past experience, for the instruction of future gene- 
rations ; to unravel the intricacies of languages and dialects, till 
the thoughts of one people and of one age become the common 
property of all; and to work those unseen but potent influences 
which, we believe, are gradually assimilating the governments 
and customs of our motley world to an ideal standard. Now, 
however probable it may be that one family, bound by conscious 
ties, shall fill the earth with love and happiness, who does not 
see that it is by varieties in the preparatory processes that the 
result will be secured? ‘There is as much of human agency, 
with all its responsibilities, and all its faults, in this as there can 
be in the history of religion; and we must receive some lights 
upon the path of Providence, which as yet are hidden from us, 
before we abandon the belief, that the tendency to form parties 
in religion is as much within the plans of the Ruling Mind as 
everything we see in the heavens and in the earth. 
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This tendency we regard with the deepest thinkers among the 
ancients, or the moderns, as an original and universal yearning 
of our nature. It is distinguished from general benevolence as 
the attraction of cohesion is distinguished from the essential 
gravity of matter. The analytical philosopher, who is apt to 
ose in comprehension what he gains in acuteness, may have 
resolved this great fact into simpler elements, and explained it 
by association, or some other theory of mind. That is a discus- 
sion on which we cannot now find time to enter : nor is it neces- 
sary, since every explanation assumes the reality of the fact on 
which its ingenuity is expended. Here, then, is human nature, 
free to act on its own impulse, crystallizing, as it were, into dis- 
tinct shapes, and forming into appropriate combinations. 

Like everything else in this nature of ours, it may be modified, 
and it may be perverted; it may be at times too feeble, and at 
times too strong, either for our own safety or our virtue; but 
destroy it, and you have neither a Christian nor a man. It is one 
of the many proofs of the authority of our religion, of its pro- 
ceeding from the same creating mind that spake our nature into 
being, that it addresses itself to this principle, not to stifle, but to 
purity, to ennoble, and to guide it. Our religion is so perfectly 

uman, that it must be from above. This gregarious propensity 
is not, as in the lower animals, a blind instinct. It follows the 
light, tinged as all the light of earth is with the colours of ima- 
gination ; it yields to the manifold influence of surrounding minds, 
and to the bias of unexamined and unsuspected traditions; 
blending the dictates of the judgment with the affections of the 
heart, and forming the woof of that mysterious warp which 
unfolds itself to the intellectual eye in the moral character of our 
individual and social life. If in matters of mixed science, of 
literature, of conventional opinion in taste and manners, even 
when our thoughts and actions are as free as air, we have not 
lived without these reciprocal attractions, it is not to be expected 
that in those grave and stirring questions which touch the dearest 
interests of the present life, or the sublimer interests of the life 
to come, this principle of human nature should have no power. 
It has power; it always had power; it always will have power. It 
is the manifest intention of our Creator that it should have power. 

The humanity of our religion, its conformity with this essential 
law of our nature, silently declares the divinity of her birth, and 
writes on the tablet of man’s heart the prophecy of her universal 
sway. How interesting it is to study the manner in which a 
propensity, which left to the workings of our fallen nature shews 
so repulsive an aspect, becomes, under the benign influence of 


Christianity, a law of liberty and a habitude of kindness! No 
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—— of our flesh and blood can live beyond the pale of a 
hristian’s philanthropy. His heart throbs in the centre of a 
circle which embraces all men. But within that wide circum- 
ference there is a narrower one, in which his love, though not 
confined, is more intense. Here he obeys the new commandment, 
enjoined by his Divine Master as the mutual bond of his dis- 
ciples—the brotherhood, the household of faith. While the world 
is the field of his benevolence, the church is the home of his 
affections. Within this church oppositions of judgment have 
arisen, and distractions of attachment, which noble and catholic 
spirits value at nearly their proper worth, on that serene height 
where the little and the great, the temporary and the permanent, 
the essential and the accidental, the local and the universal, are 
surveyed with some approximation towards these just propor- 
tions. But this height is climbed by those only who have toiled 
long and painfully to correct their own errors, and to chastise 
their own spirits in the pensiveness of solitude, under the disci- 
pline of grace. But the majority of Christians may be described, 
not uncharitably, as spending their days in the mists of the 
valleys below. Less enlightened, but not less sincere, inferior 
as to the breadth of their spiritual vision, but not in the strength 
of their spiritual affections, they are drawn towards each other 
by those qualities which they can appreciate, and by those 
sympathies which they can feel. Similarity of opinion, of habits, 
and of condition, are bonds of union among religious men which 
their consciences neither require them nor permit thein to break 
through. Every attractive force has its negative pole, its corre- 
sponding repulsion: thus the same law that draws together those 
who think and act alike with perfect freedom, keeps them apart 
from others. Around each party, and even intermingled with 
it, are those whose levity, indifference, or higher Christian charity, 
may lead them to cross and recross the border, or to hover near 
it; but, generally speaking, the most devout and conscientious 
of mankind, whose mental culture, and whose intercourse with 
their fellow Christians, has not gone beyond the ordinary limit, are 
found to be the firmest adherents to the parties in which these 
cherished principles are embodied. Far from being defective in 
general benevolence, and ever ready to give or to receive the 
pledge of brotherly kindness, they have a warmth and ease of 

ome-felt confidence in their own particular party, which they 
cannot feel elsewhere. We are sure that this is natural. We 
are not sure that it is wrong; though we are aware, that, like 
every other human affection, it calls for wakeful discrimination 
and perpetual self-control. We are inclined to think that this 
attachment to religious party is not less right than natural, when 
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we look at the advantages which it secures—advantages by which 
experience fulfils the promises of theory. Expediency, indeed, 
is not our rule; but, rightly considered, it is one of our safest 
eo and most familiar helps, in the interpretation of the rule. 

e cannot believe that the benevolent wisdom of our Creator 
would connect such advantages as we shall point out with the 
breach of his own law, and thus enhance the difficulties of 
obedience. 

The first of these advantages is the firmer hold and deeper 
impression of religious principles on the mind of every member 
of a party. Let any man look at his own religious principles, 
and ask himself how it is come to pass that they are his. Let 
him say whether he would hold them as he does if he knew of 
no other human being holding them besides himself; or if they 
would stand out with the same power and majesty if his dwellin 
were on some solitary isle, or in the midst of men who woul 
pass him by with silent scorn, or with the jests of ridicule, and 
the gibes of mockery; who would attack him with the practised 
skill of experienced debaters—who would hunt him down and 
worry him with brute force, or who would flatter him with 
the witchery of soft persuasion. We are not forgetful that 
there have been men who stood some of these tests nobly—ay, 
all of them. Deep in our hearts’ core do we enshrine their 
memory, and their names are words of fire. But how rare have 
such men been. The eagle is not the bird of every summer’s 
day, nor, like the stork, does he build his nest on the cottage 
roof. His home is in the craggy cliff above the clouds, and his 

athway is in the storm. He dips his wing in the cataract, and 
bis eye looks on the burning sun; and the snake is strangled in 
his grasp. Should there be an hour of danger for any principle 
that has life in it, we fear not but that the man will come from 
God’s hiding place of power, whom neither tempest nor sunshine 
will turn from his straightforward course of conscience and 
religion, till he calls on those who stood aghast to set their heel 
on the dragon’s head. 

But where can such eagle minds be found? Taking Christians 
as most of them are at all times, not as one or two have been in 
great emergencies, it is no misrepresentation of the truth to say, 
that, if they are not cheered by the sympathy of party, many of 
their principles relax into a feeble hold; their convictions are slight 
—their impressions of truth are faint—there is little power even 
in the truths they acknowledge—and there needs not very strong 
temptation to entice them to the paths of error. But let them 
belong to a community of minds, and, by association with these, 
let their principles be kept steadily out in the broad face of day, 
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and the reasons which uphold the grandeur and authority of those 
principles, be mingled with their daily thoughts, and engrafted in 
their familiar habits, and then the least instructed see the ground 
on which they go, and the feeblest feel the strength of a host. 
And shall this advantage be ae or proudly, or presump- 
tuously thrown away by any man who knows that his beliefs 
are true and good, serious enough for thought, sacred enough 
for religion,—so dignified as to be worthy of the name of prin- 
ciples, so practically good as to deserve to be commended to 
his age, and to posterity ? 

Another advantage of religious party is found in the quick and 
honest response to the call of duty, in connexion with our prin- 
ciples, which no experienced observer can have failed to see in 
the associations of religious men. If men associate for prayer, 
their devotion is raised and purified. But though devotion 
begins, it does not end, in prayer. He who prays is pledged to 
do the bidding of the Lord, as the priest who offered the incense 
in the temple was bound to consult and to obey the oracle. 
There is no principle which does not involve some practical 
duty. Every right implies a corresponding obligation. While 
the highest motives for doing that which is commanded may be 
presumed to be always present to the Christian mind, the weak- 
ness of his nature is helped by all those secondary motives which 
are suggested by companionship with others in the same faith 
and the same responsibility ; and the fewer the points of religious 
difference between the members of that companionship, the 
stronger is their moral sympathy, the more direct is the opera- 
tion of each separate conscience on the whole. The idea of 
responsibility in such a case is likely to be more vivid. The 

eat motives are more clearly seen and felt. The lesser motives, 
instead of supplanting the greater, sustain their authority, and 
augment their force; for, whilst piety towards God revives our 
sense of duty to our brethren, the presence of our brethren 
revives our sense of duty to God. here is, then, a spirit of 
party which it becomes every Christian to cherish, without 
which, whatever establishments there may be, there is no church; 
and if this spirit is not kept alive by Sake emulation, the church 
will neglect her duty to the world, however orthodox the creed 
she writes upon her books, or with whatever solemnity she 
celebrates her offices of worship. As the families. of a state are 
the nurseries of that national character which has its root in the 
domestic virtues, so the parties of the Christian church may be 
the best schools for training individuals in those habitudes of 
sentiment and conduct in which the spiritual life of the whole 
church approaches nearest to perfection. In this way, the 
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example which explains, while it commends, the gospel is ren- 
dered more familiar, and by closer contact becomes more power- 
ful. The beautiful stories of the evangelists describe the Founder 
of the Church drawing to Himself a little band of men and 
women, who go with Him from the chambers of sickness and 
the precincts of the grave to the mountain or the desert, that 
from his lips they may hear the words of truth, and take from 
his heart the impulses of character; clearing the mists from 
their understandings, and softening their affections, He reveals 
to them, by gentle openings, even as they can bear it, the image 
of the Godhead in His own person—their teacher, their brother, 
and their Lord. To them He gives a law which none beside 
themselves, and those who follow with them, either keep or 
understand; and by the study, obedience, and promulgation of 
His law, this little party becomes the model for all the world. 
In such home-pictures as those of Bethany, and Emmaus, and 
Olivet, and in the retirements bounded by the waters of the sea 
of Galilee, rather than in the fields of war, or in the cabinets of 
empires, we trace the rudiments of the One Church. 

t us now turn to the history of the church, and see by what 
sort of spiritual husbandry the fruits of truth and piety have 
always been cultivated. 

That the church was designed to be one cannot be doubted 
by any Christian. The more intelligent and spiritual of all 
parties are persuaded that the substantial unity of the church is 
not destroyed by the divisions that exist. Yet all must acknow- 
ledge, that this unity ought to be rendered so visible as to make 
its impression on the world. Taking for granted that the hope 
of attaining to this visible unity has animated the best and most 
conscientious of all parties, we may reduce these efforts to dis- 
tinct theories of action, aiming, in the first instance, and most 
prominently, at one or other of these three objects—agreement 
in doctrine, unanimity in feeling, or similarity in government. 
Could these be combined, the unity would be complete. Some 
suppose that a common creed is in itself such a demonstration of 
the one mind of the church, that they have devoted themselves 
to the task, either of constructing such a symbol as ought to 
command the belief of all Christians, or of explaining, defending, 
and urging, by all the power of learning, agreement in a symbol 
adopted long ago, and hallowed by the reverence of ages. 
Others look rather at the sentimental side of Christianity, per- 
suaded that if, by meek and touching exhortation, by tears, and 
prayers, and long suffering, they can bring all Christians to 
express their love to one another, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, such a pouring forth of the one heart of the church will 
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sooner or later put an end to distinctions of opinion, or, if not, 
will so temper the harshness of dispute as to command the 
admiration of the world. By another class religion is regarded 
chiefly as the submission of man to an authority above him; 
their object is to encourage whatever promotes humility and 
obedience to authority and discipline; for, according to their 
conceptions, it is only by such subordination to Tegitimate 
ee in religion that the wilful spirit of man can be sub- 

ued, and the one conscience of the church displayed. We will 
not now pretend to say, which of these parties comes nearest to 
the truth. It lies amongst them all; and neither of them can 
prosper by the depression of the others. Truth is too intellectual 
a possession to be ensured by a sentimentality that never rea- 
sons, or by submission that does not discriminate. The light 
of intellect, though clear as the empyrean, does not create either 
the conscience or the affections of religion. Neither governing, 
nor being governed, is a security for faith, or charity. We are 
therefore driven, by the sheer necessities of our condition, to 
distinctive modes of thought and of association. Our present 
object is to take as candid a view as our unconscious prejudices 
will permit us to take of the struggles of religious parties in time 
past, that we may see what kind of good, and how much good of 
each kind, these struggles have _ uced. 

We presume that every orthodox man regards it as a happiness 
that the Arian controversy ended as it did. In the then existing 
state of the church, the zeal and union of the orthodox party 
had to combat the zeal and union of the Arian heresy. What 
was this but the conflict of parties, ending, so far as they 
adhered to the real question, and were influenced by reasoning 
and explanation, in the victory of truth over error? tae pily, 
this conflict, which agitated professed Christians for wellnigh 
three hundred years, brought into play, on both sides, the 
troubled motives and passions that show themselves in all 
great controversies; and even at this day, learned and impar- 
tial writers are in danger of looking more to these attendant 
evils than to the substantial merits of the dispute. But we 
appeal to those who agree with us, that, in the main, one party 
contended for the true, and the other for a false view, of a 
profound and vital article of Christianity; and we ask them, if 
they do not see that we owe it greatly to the courage and per- 
severance of the Nicene party that the truth has been preserved 
to the present times. We ask them, whether that truth was not 
worth contending for? repudiating all that was unseemly in the 
spirit or the manner of the contest, is it not well that there were 
such men as Gregory Nazianzen, and Basil, and Hilary, and, 
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above all, that there was such a man as ATHANAsIUs, who, 
through all the romantic adventures of his repeated banishments, 
united the persecuted flock of orthodox Christians in attachment 
to his person and his principles; and by the majesty of his pre- 
sence, the power of his writings, and the activity of bis indo- 
mitable influence, withstood the forces of corruption and the 
malignity of faction, and made the master of the 5 serent empire 
tremble on his throne? 

We can never cease to look with the profoundest admiration 
at the great European contest of the sixteenth century. We 
have endeavoured to look on the Reformation in every light in 
which it could be seen, with the calmless of philosophy, or with 
the earnestness of religion. From whatever point we behold it, 
and with whatever prejudices, it is a stirring sight. The ruins of 
the Eastern empire had filled all Europe with affright. The 
morning beams of philosophy and learning had gilded the cold 
mountains of the north. The magnet had traced a path to 
islands and continents beyond the ocean. The chemist had 
changed the art of war. Gutenberg, or Coster, had discovered 
how the thought of man may traverse the earth with the speed 
of light, and last for ever. ‘The moral atmosphere is filling fast 
with the elements of change rolling on in apparent bewildering 
confusion. The sky of Germany is troubled, and the black 
thunder-cloud comes big with heavy storms from Italy. Eng- 
land, slow to move, but full of slumbering power, seems as firmly 
rooted in the papacy as in the rock on which she builds her 
proud dominion. At length a voice is heard from the market- 
place of Wittemburg, echoes along the lakes and valleys of the 
Schwitzers, pierces the ear of Rome, wakes up the spirit of the 
Franks, and rouses England from her sleep. It is the voice of 
MAN struggling into spiritual freedom, and crying to the heavens 
and the earth for help. We see little help for him amid the 
jealousies of proud and harassed princes; and the help he needs 
is too deep for scholars, too holy for priests, to understand. Yet 
there are princes who listen, counsel, and protect—scholars who 
bring forth the treasures of their knowledge, and the polished 
weapons of their genius—and even priests, who feel the common 
want, and arm themselves with prayer and vigil for the encounter 
with that power which made them what they are. It is the shock 
of great principles—the cry to Heaven is not in vain. A spirit 
is poured upon these nations. Let it be said that Luther was a 
man of moody and obstinate temper ; that Cranmer was a weak 
and changing time-server; that Henry VIII. was a murderous 
adulterer, and a brute; that Calvin was guilty of the death 
of Servetus, and that Melancthon approved what Calvin did; 
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that Knox was a ruthless destroyer of monuments of taste, 
and of the peace of a beautiful queen; that the civil wars, occa- 
sioned by the Reformation, covered the fair fields of France, the 
Netherlands, and Germany, with slaughter for a hundred years; 
and that the intellectual disputes engendered by it are sickening 
memorials of metaphysical perversion and of theological rancour ;. 
still, we maintain that the Reformation was the grandest stride 
which man has ever taken in the march of his improvement. 
The freedom of mind and conscience was conquered from the 
grasp of kings and pontiffs, and the way was forced open for that 
wise tolerance which is insinuating its gentle power into the 
policy of governments, and into the heart of nations and of 
churches. The word of God was opened for mankind, and the 
gospel which had vanquished the bigotry of the Jew, the levit 
of the Greek, and the sturdiness of the Roman, resounded throug 
all Europe. 

Costly as the work has been—in treasure and in life, and in 
more precious things than both—we dare not complain that it 
has cost too much. But the spirit in which the work began, and 
in which it has been carried on till this day, and must be carried 
on for many a day to come, is none other than the spirit of 
religious party. Whatever else has suffered in that fierce onset 
of earnest men, the vantage ground of truth is gained for religion, 
and man is taught to listen to the voice of God before he says of 
any creed that comes to him, ‘This is my belief.’ Now, we 
cannot take a large and worthy view of unity in the faith, with- 
out comparing the genuine fruits of the Reformation with what 
the state of religious belief had been, and with what, in human 
seem it would have been, if Luther and his followers had 

een scared from their position by the dread of controversy, or 
by the foresight of the evils which have sprung, not from the 
Reformation, but from the intolerance of human nature, stimu- 
lated by its rulers and guides. 

Two delusions have been practised with too much success 
upon the ignorant. The church has been represented as rejoicing 
in the unity of her faith, from the age of the apostles to the era 
of the Reformation; and the Reformation has been charged 
with all those ‘variations’ which have been painted in such lively 
colours by the ingenious and plausible Bossuet. But every man, 
who is not shamefully ignorant of the history of the church, 
knows that there never was a period of intellectual or spiritual 
vitality without a conflict of opinions, and that the victory of the 
ascendant party has not been always gained by argument. Our 
purpose does not require us to go into the detailed proof of a 
statement, which is, in fact, nothing more than the epitome of 
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all ecclesiastical history. The interested opinions of a dominant 
hierarchy are little entitled to the appellation of religious belief, 
even though every proposition in its creed were rigidly correct ; 
and the passive acquiescence of Norman barons, and of their 
serfs, in creeds drawn up by other men, who might or might not 
themselves have held them true, is a poor guarantee for either 
the truth of the creed, or the harmony of the belief. Then, at 
what age of the church before the Reformation shall we linger 
to admire the one faith of free and Christian minds? We desire 
to know by what authority the Nestorians, the Armenians, the 
Syrian Christians, the Greek church, are put beyond the catholic 
pale. We ask for the true state of all the mind that was awake in 
the controversies still preserved in the writings of every Christian 
age. We demand the genuine history of every dogma, and of every 
council. We are not to be cozened out of all the knowledge 
which the independent study of ecclesiastical antiquities has 
engraven on our memory. We are not unfamiliar with the 
pages of catholic historians, nor have we forgotten the robust 
disputes of the men that have either anata or defended the 
boasted oneness of the Roman church. The time is hastening 
on when our educated youth must slake their thirst for know- 
ledge at these streams. From them it cannot be hidden, that 
every step towards the formation of the Tridentine creed was 
taken in the midst of fierce and bitter controversies. The bare 
fact, that the fathers at Trent composed the eighteenth general 
council, is itself the expressive sign of continued disputation in 
the Roman-catholic church; and even Pallavicini, the Italian 
opponent of Sarpi, has related the disgraceful violence of opinion 
and of passion in its factions. The devotional writers of every 
age pour forth their lamentations over the spirit of division. 
The flimsy Commonitorium of Vincens Lirinensis will never 
guide a reader to the faith which has been professed in all times 
and places by all the faithful, for this simple reason,—he excludes 
from the number of the faithful all who did not succumb to the 
ascendant church. His book, like all the other books of the 
same school, assumes the point to which the main argument 
should be directed. Beyond a few plain historical facts of Scrip- 
ture, there has always been a wide field of speculative reasoning, 
and of varied religious usage, within the community of which 
the pope is the acknowledged head. There has been visible 
unity to some extent, but never to such extent as to prevent contro- 
versy in the church on every separate article of the catholic creed. 
Unity of government there has been. Even that, however, has 
been maintained, nearly at all times, by fraud, by force, by bribery, 
by pandering to men’s lusts, or by torturing their fears. 
H 2 
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Now let the variations of belief, set free by the Reformation, be 
as many as they may, it is enough for our argument, that at 
least equal diversities prevailed at all seasons of intellectual 
activity, or religious excitement in the church. The difference 
between the parties of the church, before the Reformation and 
after the Reformation, is indeed very great. In the latter 
instance, there has been more mind at work,—that mind has 
worked more freely, and, as a result, there is more substantial 
agreement at this st among the churches of the Reformation 
than there was at any period in the previous history of the 
papacy. We are not unwilling to admit many of the evils which 
the enemies of the reformers attribute to them as a party; but 
then we are not to forget that these evils belong to human 
nature, and that they have always shown themselves in the 
disputes of men; nor can we overlook the broad distinction 
between the monotony of a creed which is professed with unre- 
flecting stupidity, and the vigorous declaration of a belief which 
has been preceded by inquiry and is firmly rooted in the free 
convictions of the soul. The same fair appreciation of religious 
differences is due to more recent controversies in our own ‘deel. 
We will grant that the puritans of England are in some respects 
open to objection, though we have no sympathy with the igno- 
rant foolery which laughs at their peculiarities; and we exe- 
crate the man, whoever he may be, who would palliate the cruelties 
inflicted on them. Yet it is to the strong, learned, and earnest 
belief of the puritan party, notwithstanding the imperfections of 
the men, that we owe England’s salvation, both from despotism 
in the state, and from popery—perhaps something worse than 
popery—in the church. And we are bold to say, that in the 
great struggle for evangelical liberty, for which men’s spirits are 
preparing, not in England only, but throughout the world, it is 
to the men inheriting the principle and feeling of that party, in 
whatever section of protestantism they may be found, that we 
look—anxiously, we confess, yet with more hope than fear—for 
the ultimate and glorious peace of the catholic church. 

The progressive diffusion of real knowledge, the keen examin- 
ation of existing systems, and some of the active tendencies of 
trade, politics, and religion, are greatly in favour of the principles 
of such men. On the other hand, i jealousy of free popular 
instruction, the dread of commercial preponderance, aristocratic 
jealousies, ecclesiastical prejudices, and the corruption and 
selfishness of the masses, are arrayed on the contrary side. The 
state of every religious party with which we are brought into 
collision has undergone, within our own memory, most impor- 
tant changes. a at the Roman catholics in this country, 
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we see them silently but energetically availing themselves of the 
improving liberality of the age; ‘ guiding their hands wittingly,’ 
in the distribution of instruction and of alms; cultivating the 
milder virtues in social intercourse; turning the alliances of 
marriage to the account of their church; veiling their principles 
from others, perhaps from themselves, under the amenities of 
literature, and the embellishments of art; taking advantage of 
the dissensions of protestants to work their way into the heart 
of the nation; and watching the whole field of our missions to 
_ the heathen, that in some dark and troubled hour they may sow 
the tares among the wheat. This is not the time for meetin 
the wily servants of the papacy with the appliances of political 
power, nor with the round abuse and coarse invective so long 
familiar to our English habits. In the present day, the true 
principles of the party must be studied in their acknowledged 
documents ; and some learning, more judgment, and still more 
of the chastened boldness of evangelical belief, are requisite to 
grapple with this experienced and crafty foe. 

he church of England, from a great variety of separate and 
independent causes, is in a state of -transicon., ‘Lhe: impulse 
given by the awakened spirit of the last century has in’a great 
measure subsided. There is an aliost, iotal ‘change in ‘the 


external habits, in the preaching, and 14 the pavochia: ministra- 


tions of the old orthodox party. The evangelical have adopted _ 


many of the most popular a of the nonconformists, 
while their sympathy with the church has been manifestly be- 
coming stronger, and their sympathy with fellow-Christians not 
in the church much weaker. 

The English clergy, for the most part, shrink from contact 
with the active enemies of oppression. Leaning on antiquity, 
prescription, and the state, they spend little time in the investi- 
gation of great principles. Shunning controversy, partly from 
feebleness, and partly from religious scrupulosity, they use their 
talents and their wealth to cover the a with schools and 
churches, and to pour into our more crowded districts an active 
force of labourers, who bring the gospel—or the church—to the 
drawing-rooms of the rich and to the firesides of the poor. 
Even the faith of dissenters is respected, inasmuch as it is here- 
ditary ; and whilst popery is to be ‘ cleared from its corruptions,’ 
and protestantism brought back from its abuse of individual 
speculation to the acknowledgment of an eternal law, the 
teachers of the dissenters are to be ‘won over,’ and thus the 
whole community, it is expected, will be united in the bosom of 
the Anglican church.* 


* See the Quarterly Review, vol. Ixv. No. cxxix. 
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Of the protestant nonconforming bodies, we hope it may be 
said in general, that they are becoming better acquainted with 
their own principles, more active in the diffusion of knowledge 
and happiness, and more disposed to revise their measures, cor- 
recting what is faulty, and strengthening what is weak ; under- 
standing the superiority of the solid to the showy, and wisely 
studying their position amongst the middle orders of society 
to act with benefit, both on the higher and the lower. We 
cannot look at the posture of religious parties in this country 
without being sensible of its dangers, even while rememberin 
its advantages. In estimating these dangers, we are to regar 
ourselves as agents, personally responsible, to whom a standard 
has been given, and from whom an account will be required. 
Every act of our minds, whether in relation to our own or to 
another party, must be subjected to the a of conscience, 
and regulated by the will of the Supreme. ‘The politics of a 
Christian are included in his morals, belong to his duty towards 
himself and his neighbour, and ought never to be separated from 
the recollection of those obligations and motives which concern 
the first, last, xiost comprehensive of all his duties, those which 
he owés to God. So tar is it from being true, that a Christian 
mugtnpt he a politiciaa, cr-that a politician cannot be a Chris- 
tian—- that -the: Christian of no politics is but short-sighted and 

werless in his piety ; and the politician who is not a Christian, 
is necessarily defective in the grandeur of his views, and a 
stranger to the highest impulses by which our nature is carried 
out into its noblest deeds. 

We are very jealous of that ‘ credulous morality,’ which Burke 
describes as so invaluable a treasure to crafty politicians. We are 
not less jealous of the politicians who would trample on the 
dearest interests of religion to promote their worldly schemes. 
We have no reverence for pious imbecility, and but little respect 
for profane sagacity ; though the former is entitled to our tender 
forbearance, and the latter may sometimes be the only shelter 
which Providence affords from political oppression. We see no 
reason why a Christian should abstain from politics, which would 
not drive him entirely from the world, from the plough, or the 
anvil, from the researches of science, from the meditations of 
ogg hy, and from the mingled pains and pleasures of domestic 
ife. Excessive addiction to politics is an evil because it is an 
excess; and it is part of the evil of this excess to absorb the 
mind in general and temporary objects, to the neglect of those per- 
sonal interests which are infinitely more momentous than all the 
affairs of this transitory world, and which are sure to perish if 
they are not tended with the most devout and watchful care. 
But we may sin by deficiency as well as by excess. Every 
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sound-thinking mind will condemn the recluse who counts his 
beads, or trims his solitary lamp,—far from the wail of the oppressed, 
and the tears of the widow and the fatherless ; while the applause 
of nations celebrates the memory of Howard as the friend of the 
risoner, and of Wilberforce as the champion of the slave. 
orality has been defined to be the medium between extremes ; 
and we look no more for Christian virtue in one extreme than 
we do in the other. We have no notion of religion without 
righteousness ; and it is not a righteous thing to withdraw our 
help from the continuous struggle against oppression, to which we 
owe our safety, and by which alone that safety can be secured to 
ourselves and to our fellow men. 

For special reasons, added to the general claims of the true in 
thought, and the right in action, it behoves the religious man to 
take his stand, in the present age, on those principles of freedom 
in church questions, which he believes to be not less sanctioned 
by the gospel of God than they are required by the laws of 
human nature. The freedom which our nature asks as a condi- 
tion of its moral agency, the gospel promises as an integral part 
of the Christian redemption—freedom from the power of man to 
sway the conscience in religion. To this freedom every Christian, 
looking broadly at his duty, and faithfully and fearlessly, must 
render suit and service. 

Oh, how hard it is to raise the thoughts of men redeemed by 
blood to the splendid birthright they inherit! How fondly do 
they cling to servitude! How lightly deem they of that liberty 
which the Son of God achieved for them on the cross, and for 
the defence of which the apostles reasoned, lived, and died! If 
it were not a matter of vulgar experience, one could scarcely 
believe it possible that men with the words of inspiration in their 
hands, should submit to take their belief from fallible and sinful 
fellow-creatures, or view with any other feeling than jealousy the 
intrigues and usurpations so impiously or ignorantly masked under 
the solemnity of spiritual pretension. What a marvel it will seem 
in future times, that in the light of the nineteenth century, Chris- 
tians could have failed to see, or seeing, feared to avow, that the 
new covenant of their Saviour is the charter of their spiritual 
freedom, and that to assert that freedom, belonged not more to the 
dignity of their calling, than to the honour with which it became 
them to crown the head of Him who was crucified, that He might 
reign! Alas! such is the condition at this hour of the majority of 
Christians. With unfeigned sorrow do we look upon the church. 

Humbling as her divisions are, our sharpest grief arises from 
the contemplation of her peace: for it is the peace of mental en- 
slavement. He is a slave in his soul who dares not think for him- 
self on any subject that relates to his religious welfare; he is the 
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slave of a party which cheats and affrights him with the name of 
CHURCH. 7 is at this point that we see the danger, in every party. 
We are blind to it nowhere. So strong is the love of power in 
the human breast, that the timid are made to quail before the 
bold, the gentle to yield to the impetuous; and the vanquished 
either siak into a state of powerless prostration, or they must 
rush from the felt tyranny of one party to the untried tyranny of 
another. Men need not fear this state of things in the party 
that opposes them any longer than they see cause to fear it among 
themselves. In our own nearest connexions we do see cause to 
fear it. The evils which spring up in every party, as human 
nature is, have no commission, like that of the destroying angel, 
to pass by the thresholds of the free; and the party who shall 
shut its eyes to these evils, spurning the voice of admonition and 
the counsels of experience, is, we are sure, a party to be destroyed ; 
and they deserve to be destroyed. It is a noble thing to have 
such principles as those which have been revealed to us in the 
gospel, and we do well to cherish our attachment to them with all 
the warmth of which our hearts are capable; but if individual 
freedom is the price we have to pay for the triumph of a party, the 
triumph is too dear. Individual freedom is sacrificed, if intelli- 
gent and conscientious men, who love their principles more than 
they love their lives, are to have their motives questioned, their 
fideiity suspected, their companionship disowned, when they 
either go beyond, or keep just within the lines which the ma- 
jority may draw, as marking the position of the party. With 
fixedness of principle wed be combined endless varieties of 
opinion on the wisest mode of giving expression to that prin- 
ciple; and there is always inconvenience incurred, and some- 
times irretrievable damage suffered, from pushing any one of 
these various opinions to its extreme point. This has been the 
sorest trial of those capacious and richly cultured minds, to which 
posterity owes more than to any others as the guardians of our 
freedom. Sober-mindedness is perhaps a severer virtue than 
zeal; but there are times when the caution inspired by reflection 
is of more service to aparty than the onward movement that goes 
too fast for the dignity, or too far for the relative importance, of 
the principles on which the party has been formed. It is because 
we revere our principles, and love those to whom we are bound by 
the nature of those principles, that we invite attention to the pos- 
sibility of division, weakness, and failure, from this tendency to 
extreme opinions, to untimely measures, and that utter reckless- 
ness of candour, charity, and even truth, to which it leads. It 
is not the crude physician that patiently watches the slow process 
of recovery. It is not the rash commander that shows his mag- 
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nanimity in enduring the reproaches of the impatient or the 
suspicious till the hour arrives for carrying his point. So he 
is not to be condemned as a cold partisan of Christian freedom, 
or atimid counsellor, whose confidence in his principles is too 
deeply grounded to be tempted to that unceasing agitation which 
is the life of worldly factions, merely because it happens to fall 
in with the popular mood in the times on which he has fallen. 
We must not pass over all that history has taught us of the force 
of one extreme to generate another, or forget the spiritual dangers 
springing up at = step we take, in the heat, or the more pro- 
voking coolness, of those debates which invigorate the prejudice, 
and inflame the passions, of contending parties. As, in the age 
of Cyprian, there was a factitious spirit of martrydom which only 
hampered and perplexed the strongest minded Christians, every 
age of the church, and every party in the church, is exposed 
to its own peculiar besetment: it may be as necessary, at one 
time, to allay the animosity of the fervent, as, at another, to rouse 
the lethargic, and to rebuke the faithless. 

If we mistake the danger at present most besetting those 
whose honour and usefulness are naturally most dear to us, we 
conscientiously profess that our mistake is not occasioned by an 
wavering in our attachment to them or to our convictions. We 
are neither unobservant of the movements going on in the 
nations of Europe, nor afraid of any consequences that might 
follow the fearless declaration of our belief and of our wishes, as the 
unflinching advocates of complete religious freedom. If we do 
mistake the danger that surrounds us, it certainly is not because 
we have overlooked the propensities of human nature, or despised 
the analogies of universal experience. Whether mistaken or not, 
it is our calm and settled persuasion, that the solid union, and 
the final success of the friends of Christian liberty are threat- 
ened with almost irreparable mischief. The principles may be 
sacrificed to the party; the end to the means: even the cause of 
religious freedom may perish in the grasp of its abettors. Our 
hope is, that by fairly looking the evils in the face, and deeply 
pondering their sources and their tendencies, we may happily 
avoid them. Our prayer is, that the wisdom which is from above 
may be vouchsafed to us. 

tt is one of the infelicities of party combination, that by nar- 
rowing the field of thought, the symmetry of truth is lost sight of, 
and an exaggerated importance is attached to a party principle, 
true and important as it may be, in itself, and in its relation to 
other principles. A necessary consequence of this intensity is, 
that the sympathies of the individuals who compose the pry 
undergo a species of introversion—an arbitrary and partial rule 
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of intellectual and spiritual excellence being substituted for the 
laws of universal thought, and for the moral estimates established 
in the gospel for the consciences of the whole church. There is 
considerable danger of giving more attention than is due to the 
ints which separate us from our fellow Christians, and less, far 
ess attention than is due to the higher ground in which we are 
united with them. Christianity may be overshadowed by the 
church. Party may monopolize the affections which belong as 
much to those without, as to those within its inclosure. tor 
efforts of mind, we apprehend, are so difficult, and scarcely any so 
seldom honestly attempted, as that which aims at the due adjust- 
ment and apportionment of our religious convictions. It is scarcely 
to be expected that this effort should be made by all. But in 
him who does make it, the one-sided vehemence which animates 
all parties, disposing them, in a thousand ways, to do evil that 
good may come, and to trust to the end to sanctify the means, 
tends necessarily to produce pain rather than complacency. 
More especially is this the case with the generous and en- 
lightened spirits who sigh for the union of the good and the 
wise in the promotion of the common weal, and who feel it to 
be a hard trial of their patience to be obliged to work with 
men who magnify the little and neglect the great. They 
may resign themselves to this pettiness, as a necessary evil; 
— they will not cease to view it, and to guard against it, as an 
evil. 

As the claims of humanity and of country must not be over- 
looked in our zeal, even for the fundamentals of religion—so in 
less essential matters, we ought not to forego the sympathies of the 
Christianity common to the entire church, because of our unavoid- 
able preference of principles on which it is the misfortune or the 
fault of Christians to be separated. There is neither wisdom nor 
piety in so concentrating our thoughts on any of the principles 
that divide us, as to feel but slightly the power of those by which 
we are held together. Yet, where is the man, protestant or 
catholic, churchman or dissenter, who has not seen in others, and 
sometimes detected in himself, a tendency of this description ? 

This is the morbid condition of the spirit of party. We denounce 
it in parties opposed to us; should we not be honest enough to 
grieve over it among ourselves—should it not trouble us with 
an inexpressible fear? Besides other evils flowing frow it, it 
injures a man’s mind, in the same way in which some menial 
employments, which require the use of one set of muscles ex- 
clusively of others, disfigure the proportions of the body. It 
contracts the sphere of observation, depriving a man of the in- 
telligence which larger intercourse with other minds would bring ; 
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it shuts up the heart, producing a stunted and dwarfish character. 
The well-developed man is he who rises above the sectary, and 
breathes the free air that favours the harmonious acting of his 
whole nature in the perception of truth, the appreciation of love- 
liness, and the practice of all solid and graceful virtues. Since 
party feeling works as a restraint on some of our noblest proper- 
ties, we shall be as far from the wisdom of the serpent as from 
the harmlessness of the dove, if we passively resign our spirit to 
receive from party its whole form and pressure. Whatever is 
beautiful in the proportions of a healthy intellect, or happy in the 
effusions of a wisely loving heart, invites us to resist this tendency. 

But there are high moral reasons why the best efforts should 
be made to free ourselves as much as possible from this evil. 
However the circumstances of our country, or our times, may ac- 
cidentally bring some particular truths forward more prominently 
than others, it is by no means certain that these more prominent 
truths are the most important. Now there is a danger of forget- 
ting this, of acting as though it were not true, and consequently 
of alienating ourselves from those who, though they differ from us 
on the particular point at issue, are agreed with us in more judg- 
ments, and in more important judgments, it may be, than many of 
those who adhere to our views of the questions so hotly agitated in 
our times. Deeply as we must regret that evangelical believers 
should not view the interests of religious freedom as we do our- 
selves, it can never afford us satisfaction to behold our fellow 
Christians more alive to the credit of their party, than to the 
honour of the principles held by them in common with those who 
in some points differ from them. Yet such is the infirmity of 
our nature, that this partial disagreement produces a positive an- 
tipathy amongst men who cannot but seriously regard each other, 
when they reflect, and when they pray, as members of the same 
family, and as participants of the same spirit. 

We know that it is difficult to avoid this evil ; but many of our 
highest duties are difficult; and that is bad morality, bad theo- 
logy, and bad party policy, which would destroy, in any degree, 
the sensibility of the conscience, or sanction a single step for- 
bidden by the stern voice of Christian virtue. As Christians, 
we take higher ground still. In looking at the church, we desire 
that all the world may see the free, affectionate, and active union 
of all the minds that embrace the gospel; and in whatever degree 
we may hope that such a consummation may be aided by the 
explanations, concessions, reasonings, and earnestness of thought- 
ful and devout men, our ultimate confidence must rest on a large 
bestowment on individual Christians of that power which the 
Scriptures teach us to revere and to supplicate as the one spirit 
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of the one body. We believe that, as all the truth revealed to 
us in the gospel comes from that Spirit, it is due to Him that we 
should reverence every portion of the truth which He has so re- 
vealed, in its own place and with appropriate feelings. We can- 
not expect His approbation of what we believe to be erroneous 
or wrong. Whatever else be true and right, it must be an 
error to attach more importance to any principle whatever than 
that which is attached to it in the Holy Scriptures ; and it can- 
not but be wrong to estrange our hearts our brethren 
because they do not—for whatever reason—regard that principle 
as we do. It is against this tendency of human nature that we 
are concerned to be on the watch; and we are the more con- 
cerned to be thus upon the watch, because there are many con- 
siderations which show that sacred truth, in any one department, 
is best served by those who are mindful of its authority and prac- 
tical importance in every other. 

There is a mental sympathy which does more than dialectics 
in the propagation of truth from mind to mind; there is a moral 
sympathy which we must secure if we would impress the con- 
science; and, in religion, there is, besides these mental and 
moral sympathies, one of a still higher and more delicate nature, 
which we must move, if we are to make progress as a religious 

arty. 

° The intelligent and polished mind is seldom gained by argu- 
ments which catch the ignorant and rude, while it yields, by a 
law as real as any other which has been expounded in the books 
of the philosophers, to the power of superior knowledge and re- 
finement. The mere disputant makes no impression on men of 
great original power, whose habit it is to contemplate the true 
in the beautiful and good, and who, if gained to our party at 
all, must be gained by an order of means which it might be 
well that we better understood, and wielded more carefully than 
we do. There are large classes of the community, not without 
their influence, who look on the majority of nonconformists as 
merely selfish clubs, more than commonly fond of their own way, 
and of the disposal, or the keeping, of their own money. It is 
easy enough to say that people who look in this way on us must 
be very ignorant or very bigoted. We join in saying this, as 
we believe that, to a great extent, it is true. But these ignorant 
and bigoted people, as we call them, can tell us things which 
some of us do not seem to know; and they see things in the 
working of our temper which it would be foolish in us to deny, 
and not very easy to explain. Now, it is by creating a moral 
sympathy in our favour, and not merely, not mainly—in most 
cases, not all—by argumentative skill or party demonstrations, 
that we are to commend our principles to such minds. 
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Let it be seen, as former generations saw, and as we honestly 
believe the present generation may see, if we only give them a 
fair opportunity, that we are not ambitious men, led away by 
novelty, and rejoicing in disputes, but men of upright principle, 
friends of order, cultivators of sound and elegant learning, can- 
did, courteous, benevolent, who, so far from boasting that they 
differ from their neighbours in some of their religious views, are 
only urged to differ by the solemn judgments of a conscience 
with which every pin man will sympathize, whatever may be 
his prejudices or his disposition:—then we may hope to disarm 
hostility, and prepare the way for multiplying converts whom, 
without such preparation, no argument could reach, and no 
overtures conciliate. 

We are sure that there are few amongst us who would question 
the sincere piety of thousands of our fellow-countrymen, who, 
from various causes, are strangers to our characteristic principles, 
or, having examined them, reject them. . We confess ourselves 
so partial to these principles, so confident of their simplicity and 
intrinsic power to commend themselves to the thoughtful Chrie- 
tian, as to hold the opinion that the indifference or disapproba- 
tion with which they are treated by large numbers of truly 
devout men, is owing to the fact of their not having thought it 
worth their while to bestow on them so much attention as would 
be required for giving them a fair examination. The greatest 
public man of the last age* speaks, in one of his letters, lately 
published, not as one condemning dissenters, but as disliking them. 
There are many combinations of circumstances, for which we are 
not blaming any existing parties, which make it not unnatural 
that a portion of this dislike should have stolen into the hearts of 
some very excellent Christians, and kept them as a matter of 
course from looking at our principles, if at all, without something 
like disgust. Men of different parties will form their opposite 
opinions on the reasonableness and on the piety of all this. The 
fact, however, seems tolerably plain. that so it is; and the ques- 
tion is, how can it be remedied? What can we do to set our- 
selves right with these our brethren? ‘The putting of the ques- 
tion need not be offensive ; we believe it will not be offensive to 
any party. Our conception is, and we wish to express it with 
all cnet, that the best thing we can do at present with any 
hope of success, is to work the principles which they hold in 
such a spirit as may secure their inward sympathy with us. Till 
we secure this, they will not let us argue with them; and if we 
can secure it, something better than argument will unite us in 
one body. It ought to gratify any Christian mind to have addi- 
tional motives for cultivating the richest and fairest fruits of 

* Burke. 
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scriptural piety, assured that whatever other ends may be thus at- 
tained, we cannot fail to please God, and to advance our own 
best interests, while we may have the further satisfaction of re- 
deeming the principles we love from an opprobrium which they 


ought not to bear. 


Let it not be inferred from our previous observations, that we 
are losing sight of the necessity of explaining or defending our 
principles. Even on this necessity, we take leave to express the 
views which we entertain and which we desire to promote. 
We question whether the encouragement of a controversial 
spirit is favourable to the advancement of religion. Certainly 
there are evils naturally flowing from such a spirit. It promotes 
a temper of mind closely allied to the severe, the morose, the 
malignant, than which nothing can be more opposed to the 
-* of the gospel, or more repulsive to the Christian heart. 

e think it an unhappiness greater than words can express, 
when any principles which we hold to be sacred are asso- 
ciated with an impression that the holders of such principles are 
peculiarly disputatious persons. We need not say that the 
opinion of the unamiableness of the party is an easy path to the 
opinion that the principles of the party are not good. 

If we are to be ever on the catch for opportunities of party 
conflict, we are not unlikely to fall under the influence of those 
pugnacious minds which love the occupation that exercises and 
displays their peculiar powers; and there can be no doubt that 
in all parties there is more of this subjection than there is of 
veneration for the truth. But on an opposing party this display 
of argumentative power is often so far from producing conviction, 
that it- provokes a desire to bring forth a hero of equal skill and 
prowess on that side, and the parties are arrayed against each 
other, not so much to demonstrate a truth, as to gain a victory. 
While the zealots of either extreme are cheering on their leaders, 
and the leaders are drawing their followers to scenes and states 
of mind with which neither truth nor piety have much to do, 
peaceful men, who dwell apart from the field of conflict, continue 
to think and feel and act much as they would if no such strife 
were going on. We believe that too much importance is still 
attached to formal controversy, and that the admiration some 
men feel of the intellectual force enlisted in behalf of certain 
principles, is. often mistaken for interest in the principles them- 
selves. We are disposed rather to dread than to admire the 
most superb polemic faculties. We do not consider their exer- 
cise to be the highest function of human nature, nor can we 
rely on them as the primary agencies in the service of our faith. 
A man may be a keen analyst, a subtle reasoner, a gigantic 
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debater, and these powers may be devoted to the cause we 
love; yet we have our fears—our convictions let us say—that 
it is not by the most perfect employment of such powers, that 
the light of truth will be spread most widely. We look rather 
to the dispassionate establishment of principles which contain 
within themselves the destruction of their opposites. These may 
find entrance into minds which, though they retain their habits 
long after they have abandoned their prejudices, will ultimately 
bow before the authority of truth, in their own irresistible 
belief. It is amongst the advantages of such a mode of diffu- 
sion, that it onan with the serene majesty of truth. It is 
in keeping, too, with the meekness so becoming a Christian. 
And is it not seemly, in a world where all our opinions are so 
imperfectly formed, and so many passions and interests are 
bound up in our respective parties, that we should avoid even 
the appearance of intellectual pride, and keep as far as possible 
from every approach to arrogance and scorn? We have to 
plead on behalf of such a style of advocating great principles, 
that it is more manly, more Christian, more safe, more practically 
useful, than that which it would supersede. We do not deny 
that the temptations the other way are strong. We dare not, 
at present, pledge ourselves to hang up the weapons of our con- 
troversy in the temple of charity. We will not say, that the 
occasion cannot arise in which we shall not have to call out our 
old friend, Valiant-for-the-truth, well pleased to see him draw 
his right Jerusalem blade. We fear that, like the builders of 
the holy city, we must have our swords girded by our side, 
while we labour in the work. But there is a difference between 
armed labourers and working soldiers: a powerful peace esta- 
blishment, and a good look-out, are not the same thing as the 
clash of weapons and the shout of war. We are free to state our 
principles in their relation to other truths, and to avail ourselves 
of all fitting occasions to imbue our general literature and our 
social institutions with the spirit of these principles. We hold 
ourselves warranted to speak, and to speak boldly, what we think 
on all the questions that touch the interests we hold most dear, 
and we abhor the recreant spirit that recoils from peril in the 
cause of what belongs either to party or to mankind. But there 
is a magnanimous repose which becomes the consciousness of 
power. Where our principles are unknown, it is our duty to 
promulge them. When they are misunderstood, we should spare 
no pains to set them in the light of clear exposition, and to 
accompany them with familiar and just illustration. If they 
are repulsive, we should labour to associate them in men’s 
thoughts with all the truth they venerate, and with all the good 
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they love; if they are wilfully misrepresented, we can appeal to 
the moral indignation of all virtuous minds against the mean- 
ness and effrontery of the calumniator. Let them be assailed in 
frank and open controversy:—we are never poor in minds of 
sufficient power to meet an honourable adversary on honourable 
terms. We are not timid. Our principles are worth defending. 
They have been defended. They will never lack defenders. 
But we confess that we have a severe dislike, a religious objec- 
tion, to the tone in which the greater part of unavoidable con- 
troversy is carried on.—A glance at some by-gone encounters 
will serve to show our meaning, and to vindicate our feeling, 
better than any that are more recent. 

Our readers will easily remember the critical exploits of Dr. 
Bentley, the celebrated Greek scholar. He had been accused of 
incivility as keeper of the king’s library, by the editor employed 
on the new edition of ‘ Phalaris,’ to whose supposed epistles 
Sir William Temple had referred, together with the fables as- 
cribed to sop, in his ‘Essay upon the Ancient and Modern 
Learning.’ Bentley resolved on having his revenge. And he 
had it: in his prodigiously learned and sagacious dissertations 
on those epistles, and still more amply in two succeeding volumes 
of nearly a thousand pages, his unrivalled scholarship and his 
sarcastic spleen came in aid of his resentment to crush and anni- 
hilate his adversaries. 

The excessive virulence which disgraces these. wonderful pro- 
ductions must be ascribed, in a great degree, to the haughty 
and unprincipled character of the man, so fully displayed after- 
wards in his mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge; but the 
examples of literary warfare in the same department, from the 
revival of letters down to his own times, had stimulated these 
bad passions. It is positively melancholy to walk on the en- 
chanted ground of classic erudition, and find it haunted by such 
ferocious spirits, the madness of controversy turning the ripest 
European scholars into downright blackguards, and almost fiends. 
It were easy to crowd our pages, and to defile them, with ex- 
cerpts from Scaliger, Salmatius, and even Milton, exhibiting the 
scurrilous abuse which the most learned men could be degraded 
into hurling at each other. The bare reference to them may 
have the good effect of shewing that the persons are greatly mis- 
taken who imagine that rancorous hostility is peculiar to eccle- 
siastical disputes, and, at the same time, it may operate as a check 
to the evil tendencies of controversy in every department. 

The reigns of Anne, and of the first two princes of the house 
of Brunswick, display the highest activit of the spirit of party 
in the state, and the strongest examples of ‘the intrigue, chi- 
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canery, and malignity of political controversy. The tricks of 
royal waiting-maids, the insolence of high-church dignitaries, 
and the jealousies of party leaders—added to the discontents 
and heartburnings kindled by the ambition of the fallen Stuarts 
—had brought the minds of the English people into a state bor- 
dering on political frenzy. The principles of freedom had tri- 
umphed at the Revolution; but the trial of Sacheverell proved 
how slowly those principles were sinking into the heart of the 
nation. Oxford raised her querulous protest against the increase 
of public liberality. The Bangorean controversy threw some 
light on the principles of religious liberty. The convocation of 
the clergy died a natural death. The freedom of the press 
enlarged itself; and by giving more publicity to parliamentary 
debates, and to political opinions, a great advance was made to- 
wards that well-guarded popular government which most men 
foresee as the probable issue of our national struggles, and which 
every good man ought to hope and pray for as the perfection of 
human affairs. Though we rejoice unfeignedly in the results 
which Providence has educed from these contests, we cannot 
look over the memoirs and teeming pamphlets and lampoons of 
that period without a feeling approaching to shame. It is true 
that the gracefulness of Atterbury’s style, the delicate elegance 
of Addison’s humour, the cynical gravity of Swift’s sarcasm, and 
the splendour of Bolingbroke’s sounding periods, have regaled the 
taste of the lovers of polite literature; but these are the gorgeous 
flowers whose roots were nourished in a soil where all poisonous 
plants were native. The controversial productions of that 
Augustan age of English letters abound not only in childish 
quibbles, in shallow reasonings, and superficial declamations, but 
in the most licentious personal abuse, and calumnies of the most 
hateful brutality. It seems never to have occurred to any of these 
writers, whether wits or dunces, that the obligations of morality 
extend to every province of human action, and that no cause is 
honourably served at the expense of virtue and religion. 

The refinement of modern manners, itself one of the remotest 
influences of religion, introduced decency of conversation and 
of writing; but we are still liable to the outbreak of the same 
malign propensities — misled, — by the imagination of a 
high though not infallible authority, that “vice itself loses half 
its evil by losing all its grossness.” Nothing is held to excuse 
the speaker or the writer who in the partizan forgets the gentle- 
man. And ought any excuse to be accepted from him who 
forgets, in the heat of political dispute, that he is—or pretends 
to be—a Christian ? 

We are humbled by the reflection forced upon us in the re- 
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vision of the religious controversies of past times. We some- 
times hope that, at the worst seasons, it was humanity in the chiefs 
of the church which prompted them to try their strength in the 
war of words, rather than bear down their opponents by the force 
of ecclesiastical discipline and the terrors of the civil sword. At 
any rate, it would not be difficult to gather from the disputants of 
nearly every age from the beginning, the foulest language, the 
most opprobrious epithets in which contempt and hatred could 
be expressed. ‘To be called a dog, an ass, a Jew, a Samaritan, 
a heretic, a madman, a filthy beast, a blasphemer, a devil, was 
the common lot of men who dared to think, especially to think 
in opposition to the party which had power. In the contro- 
versies into which Luther was dragged, that great Reformer was 
wont to vent his worst feelings in alliance with his best convic- 
tions, and to damage the noblest cause by the coarsest language, 
—a part of his conduct which he lamented with some compunction 
in his later days. Calvin was not wanting in the same line. 
Toplady and Wesley had faults in this respect, which are hap- 
pily now forgotten. It is only fair to say, that all parties have 
more or less sinned against each other and against God, in this 
matter. It is for us to blush over the past, and to watch with 
earnest self-distrust against the faults from which better men 
have not been free, and to be cautious, if bound to enter on a 
career in which, whatever good may have been accomplished, so 
much evil has been done. 

It is one of the usual tendencies of party controversies to mag- 
nify the points of difference, and in the same degree to lose sight 
of points of agreement. This we have already intimated, and we 
should not here dwell on it but for the sake of two cautions,—that 
it should be our aim to be wise enough to expect it from others, and 
self-governed enough to avoid it in ourselves. But the immo- 
ralities which spring from this source and others in the workings of 
a party spirit, and this even among religious men, are often most 
humiliating. It is grievous in the last degree, that it should be an 
infirmity of our poor nature to carry its little selfishnesses within 
the precincts of that blessed religion which teaches men, as its 
capital truth, that the Saviour died to gather them together ; that 
this disease should have shown itself at the very outset of Chris- 
tianity, breaking the peace, and preparing for the extinction, of 
the churches on which the first rays of light and mercy beamed; 
and that the holy apostles had to pray, and weep, and write 
against it, with the authority and pathos of inspired earnestness, 
as a ‘fleshly spirit, presumptuous, hypocritical, indecent, and 
cruel.’ It is one of the sorest afflictions to a man of a devout and 
catholic temper to see, even at the present day, that these 
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apostolic warnings are still unheeded. If Bacon had never 
penned his golden sentences, if Locke had never unfolded his 
calm and beautiful philosophy, if Jeremy Taylor had never set 
before us his graphical descriptions, one might have hoped that 
the piety of Owen, the seraphic dignity of Howe, the burning 
appeals of Baxter, and the reason and gentleness of Watts 
and Doddridge, would have done more in some quarters to 
show the hideousness of this spirit. It sickens the heart to 
think that all their labours, and the labours of many beside, 
should seem to have done so little towards exposing effectually 
the childishness, sinfulness, and misery of these bitter strifes 
among men who hold alike the essentials of the Christian faith, 
and who must know that these essentials are the ingots, while 
those points of difference are but as the gold-dust, of the truth. 
But this alienated feeling leads naturally to the further immo- 
rality which takes the shape of injustice and unfairness in the 
treatment of opponents. We discover this temper in that 
irascible stringing up of the mind which is not meant to catch 
the harmonies of goodness, from whatever instrument, but to pre- 
pare it for launching the arrow of attack in every quarter which 
shall presume to send forth a different note, a sharper or a 
flatter key. It sees nothing but absurdity in the most powerful 
reasoning—nothing but vice in the loveliest virtues, if the 
happen to be associated with the supposed error against which it 
wars. Wisely has it been said, by one of the highest and most 
honourable of the illustrious writers that adorn our modern lite- 
rature,  Assuredly virtue is not so narrow as to be confined to any 
‘ party; and we have, in the case of More, a signal example that 
* the nearest approach to perfect excellence cannot exempt men 
‘ from mistakes which we may justly deem mischievous.* And 
may we not say, with equal assurance, that sense, and piety, and 
love of truth, and religious conscientiousness, are not monopolized 
by any sect? How rare is it, how very rare, to see justice done 
to the ——— of an opponent? Yet, not to admit and admire 
the excellency of all minds for which those who know them 
love them, not to see that even their mistakes are often the ex- 
treme effects of principles and virtues in which they may be 
seen by others greatly to excel ourselves—to be insensible to all 
reflections of this nature, what chance can there be, while we 
thus fail to do justice to our opponent, that we should ever con- 
vert him? Is he likely to think the better of our theology from 
finding it thus divorced from the just and the honourable? Party 


* Life of Sir Thomas More, by Sir James Mackintosh, 
12 
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spirit, in its highest, its most feverish state, is the spirit of the 
persecutor. 

Edmund Burke once said—‘ As a great deal of the ancient 
furniture of tyranny is torn to rags, the rest is entirely out of 
fashion.* Our philosopher, it will be seen, speaks only of the 
furniture of tyranny. Ancient bigotry, too, has lost its racks and 
stakes, and its dungeons are somewhat out of favour in this 
country ; but the spirit is the same. If you cannot burn a man, 
calumniate him; if you cannot safely attack his private cha- 
racter, whisper insinuations, hint motives, hold him up to suspi- 
cion in quarters where your influence will work against him; 
make him feel, if not after the manner of the old times, yet as 
much as possible after the manner of your own time, that he had 
better not differ from you, or that, if “ does, it may be prudent 
for him to keep unpalatable notions to himself. In the name of 
candour, we ask, is not this the tendency of excessive party 
spirit? And in the name of common sense, we ask, what is 
this, if it be not persecution? ‘There is the slime of the serpent, 
the crawl, the hiss, and—all that remains of—the sting. 

Gladly would we invoke the power which prevails with good 
men, and stimulate to the prayer which swendile with God, if we 
might by any means see this ‘evil spirit’ cast out, and a penitent 
and restored church sitting calmly, and in her ‘ right mind,’ at 
the feet of Incarnate Love! 

The volume at the head of this article includes Eight Essays 
on Christian Union, adapted to the present state and obligations 
of religious parties in Great Britain. They are from the pens of 
the Rev. Doctors Chalmers, Balmer, Candlish, King, Wardlaw, 
Struthers, and Symington, and the Rev. J. A. James. The 
mention of these names will be sufficient to recommend the 
volume, without any comment on our part. 


* Thoughts on the Causes of the present Discontent; Burke’s Works, 4to, vol. i. 
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Art. IV. (1.) Debates on the Bill for Regulating Factory Labour, 
Session of 1844. Hansarn’s Parliamentary Debates. 

(2.) Factories and the Factory System. By W. Cooke Taytor, 
LL.D. 1844. 

(3.) The Factory Question, considered in relation to its effects on the 
health and morals of those employed in Factories. And the ‘ Ten 
Hours’ Bill? in relation to its effects upon the Manufactures of 
England, and those of Foreign Countries. By Rouert Hype 
Gree, Esq. 1837. 

(4.) Inventions and Hours of Labour. A Letter to Master Cotton 
Spinners, Manufacturers, and Mill Owners in General. By 
Kenwortuy. 1842. 

(5.) On the Employment of Children, in Factories and other Works 
in the United Kingdom, and in some Foreign Countries. By Leo- 
naRD Horner, F.R.S., Inspector of Factories. 1840. 


(6.) Reports of the Inspectors of Factories to Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 1834 to 1844. 


(7.) Facts and Observations relative to the Influence of Manufactures 
upon Health and Life. By Danxiet Nosie, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, &c. 1843. 

(8.) A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart. M.P., on the 
bearing of the proposed Amended Factory Bill on Education, in the 
Manufacturing Districts. By A Macisrrate of Lancashire. 1844. 


(9.) Factories Inquiry. Supplementary Report from Commissioners. 
1834. 


THE most important branch of the national industry, after the 
cultivation of the soil, is the manufacture of the fabrics used for 
clothing; of which the chief processes are carried on in factories 
moved by steam or water power. Familiar at the present day 
as are these vast collections of machinery, where hundreds of 
a prosecute their labours under one roof, it is difficult 
to realize the fact, that seventy years since they were wholly 
unknown. With the exception of the old fulling mills, where a 
single process of the woollen manufacture was performed with 
very few workmen,—of a small number of silk mills,—and of the 
experimental, but unsuccessful establishments of Paul and Wyatt, 
at Birmingham and Northampton, where the first attempts were 
made to spin by rollers, with the aid of water power,—the fac- 
tories of the present day had not even a prototype before the year 
1770. The process of spinning was then, as in all former ages 
and in all other countries, performed on that invariable appendage 
of the cottage, the one-thread wheel. The process of carding 
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was performed by hand-cards or stock-cards. That of batting, 
by beating with sticks. Cloth of every kind was woven by the 
hand-loom, not differing materially in principle from the looms 
of the earliest times used in Egypt and India. The shearing and 
finishing of woollen cloth was executed by hand, with shears 
and teazles. In short, nearly every process of the clothing manu- 
factures was performed by implements which the workman 
could handle alone ; more powerful and complicated machinery 
was unknown; there was, therefore, no motive for gathering 
work-people in great numbers within one building; and in point 
of fact, the workshops of those days were altogether insignificant, 
compared with the factories of the present. 

The factory system arose out of the invention of machines, to 
do, on a large scale, the work which had before been done on the 
small scale by hand; and not ofone machine alone, but of a series 
of machines for the several processes of the manufacture, which it 
was found advantageous to place in juxtaposition, so as to save 
time and labour in transferring the material from process to pro- 
cess. It was one of the suggestions of Arkwright’s genius, to 
combine and arrange the machines invented by himself and 
others in a large building, where the whole might be moved by 
water power. To economize both space and power, he com- 
pressed his machinery into the smallest dimensions that were con- 
sistent with the due execution of the work; and thus, whilst 
rforming the work of thousands and ten thousands of hands 
y means of hundreds, he brought those hundreds together in 
one great building, and placed all the machinery and workmen 
in a connected series of operations. 

It was at Cromford, in the romantic valley of Matlock, and on 
the banks of the rapid Derwent, that the first considerable cotton 
factory was built, by Arkwright and his ingenious partner, 
Jedediah Strutt.* Here the factory system had its birth: and in 
this neighbourhood the two families have amassed splendid fortunes, 
whilst they have enriched the towns of Cromford and Belper. 

At the very time that Arkwright was perfecting the spinning 
machinery, James Watt was adapting the steam-engine, Liduies 
only employed to pump the water out of mines, for the mani- 
fold purposes to ft 0 it is now applied; and thus these admir- 
able inventions, which may be called the heart and the hands of 
our great manufactories, came into being together. Without the 
new moving power, the spinning machinery could only have 
been worked by running streams, and therefore the quantity 
put up in England must have been very restricted; and without 


* They had first built a mill, turned by horses, at Nottingham; but they soon 
adopted the greater and cheaper power of water. 
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the masses of machinery then called into existence, the new 
moving power would have been of comparatively little use. In 
the steam-engine a power was created, which might be placed in 
any locality, made of any extent that was required, and that was 
independent of drought or floods. 

Several important ends are answered by the arrangement of 
machinery within small space, and under one moving force. First, 
and principally, it economizes power; second, it saves machinery 
itself and building; third, it saves time and labour in transferring 
the material from one machine to another; fourth, it places the 
workmen and the materials under easier inspection ; and fifth, it 
ensures punctuality of attendance, and steady and quick appli- 
cation on the part of the work-people. There are other minor 
advantages, but these are the principal; and they are so im- 
portant, that no manufacture where workmen laboured in their 
former comparative isolation, could be carried on in competition 
with the factories. 

A steam-engine of one hundred horse-power, occupying a few 
square yards, exerts at each stroke a force equal to the combined 
strength of all the adult males of a small town. Spinning frames 
of three thousand spindles, under the care of a single spinner, 
standing in a space less than twenty yards square, produce more 
yarn than could have been produced by the population of a con- 
siderable district with the one-thread wheel. There has, there- 
fore, been an extraordinary compression of manufacturing power, 
as well as multiplication of its products. But that compression 
is acquired by great delicacy of mechanism, which makes the 
outfit of a mill very expensive. There is no comparison between 
the unwieldy tools and machines formerly employed, which 
were made chiefly of wood, and the spindles, shafts, wheels, and 
rollers, of polished steel, which, by their smooth and rapid revolu- 
tions, turn out the amazing produce of our modern factories. It 
is obvious that the cost of the machinery must bear some pro- 
portion to the material of which it is constructed, and the delicacy 
and finish of the workmanship. Accordingly, it is now not very 
uncommon to find fifty or a hundred thousand pounds expended 
on a single factory. 

The fixed capital invested, therefore, in the buildings and 
machinery of the various clothing manufactures, must be of ve 
large amount. For every individual man, woman, and child, 
employed in a factory, there needs an outlay of more than a 
hundred pounds. To a rich country like England it is an ad- 
vantage, in its competition with poorer countries, that manufac- 
turing processes should require so large anexpenditure. To the 
work-people, the new system is on several accounts highly advan- 
tageous,—First, because they participate to some degree in the 
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productiveness of these masses of machinery, and receive high 
wages; second, because it identifies their interests with the 
interests of their employers, who by their extensive dealings 
acquire great mercantile skill, and by their large capital are able 
to bear up in times of bad trade; and third, because it secures 
to them the utmost possible steadiness of employment,—sceing 
that this delicate machinery cannot be allowed to stand still 
without suffering injury. 

But if, on the one hand, the investment of large capitals in 
manufactures is advantageous to the country, and especially to 
the work-people employed, so, on the other hand, it is plain that 
the interests of the country, and especially of the work-people, 
would be prejudiced by whatever should diminish the profits of 
the capitals thus invested. In the long run, the interests of 
capitalists and workmen must correspond. If the high value or 
productiveness of the machinery gives better wages to the opera- 
tives who attend upon it, a reduced value or productiveness of 
that machinery would of necessity give reduced wages. There 
may be occasional and temporary deviations from this rule ;_ but 
it is too obvious to admit of a doubt, that on the whole the work- 
men must share the prosperity or adversity of their employers. If 
from any event the machinery should become profitless, the 
workmen connected with it would lose their subsistence. 

The new modes of manufacturing, which are now seen in so 
high a apres: did not of course attain that perfection at 
once. The splendid inventions of Arkwright and Watt gave, 
indeed, the great spring to the manufacturing prosperity of Eng- 
land, but the course of invention and improvement has continued 
from their day to the present. The spinning-jenny of Har- 
—. was as nearly as possible contemporary with the water- 

ame of Arkwright; and the mule of Crompton combined, as its 
name indicates, the different principles of both. The carding 
machine of Lewis Paul, after having been improved upon by 
others, was perfected by Arkwright, who patented at the same 
time, the carding-machine, the drawing-frame, and the roving- 
frame. William Kelly and others invented self-acting mules, 
which were brought to great perfection by Roberts. ‘The power- 
loom proceeded from the mechanical genius of the Rev. Dr. 
Cartwright. Radcliffe and Johnson mg the gee 
machine; Snodgrass, the scutching-machine; the late Mr. Ark- 
— son of Sir Richard, the spreading or lapping machine. 
In bleaching and calico-printing, improvements were made onl 
inferior to those in the spinning machinery, by Berthollet, Henry, 
Tennant, Bell, and Lockett.* 


* For the detailed history of all these inventions, see ‘History of the Cotton 
Manufacture in Great Britain,’ by Mr. Edward Baines, jun. 
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All these inventions took place in the cotton manufacture ; 
but the processes were also introduced, with the requisite varia- 
tions, into the woollen and worsted manufactures, and the spin- 
ning of linen yarn; in which branches independent inventions 
were likewise made, but of much inferior note to those already 
mentioned, 

Thus manufacturing processes underwent a complete revolu- 
tion. Machinery now performs the work which in all earlier 
times was performed by manual labour; and the workman does 
little or nothing more than attend upon the machine, to supply 
the material, and convey it from one process to another. To 
‘piecen’ threads at the spinning-frame or power-loom, to weigh 
and spread small quantities of wool, to convey bobbins or rovings 
from frame to frame, to reel yarn, and such like easy employments, 
— by far the largest proportion of the work-people; and 
accordingly women and children are chosen to perform them. 
The employment of the spinner is somewhat more laborious, but 
far less so than that of the workmen in many other trades. 
What is chiefly required of the operatives in mills, is attention 
and care. They have moderate exercise, but scarcely anything 
that deserves to be called labour. 

It is interesting to inquire what have been the effects of this 
great revolution in manufactures on the trade and commerce of 
the country, and particularly on the manufacturing population. 
In glancing over the facts which we subjoin, the reader will bear 
in mind, that the amazing increase which has taken place in the 
great branches of manufacturing industry, can be ascribed to no 
other cause than the new mechanical processes, or, in other words, to 
the factory system ; at least, that no cause can be assigned which 
is to be compared with this in efficiency. 

The boldest speculator in political economy might have been 
confounded and appalled, if it had been foretold in the year 1770, 
that the machines then just patented by a few humble and strug- 
gling mechanics, would have the effect of increasing the quantity 
of yarn produced by each pair of hands three hundred fold. What- 
ever confidence he might have in the ultimate benefit of anything 
that makes human labour more productive, he would have trem- 
bled for the persons then employed in the several manufactures. 
A most extensive reduction in the demand for labour might have 
been feared, and perhaps even a great loss of employment for 
capital. The strongest faith could a have anticipated such 
an increase in the consumption of manufactured goods, as would 
call for more hands and more capital than were then engaged in 
the production. How much less, the increase that has actually 
taken place! How much less, an impulse to manufacturing and 
commercial industry, to the population, wealth, and power of the 
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country, far beyond anything recorded in history! The facts 
expressed by the following figures, give to this portion of the 
industrial annals of England the character of romance :— 

In 1784, the total official* value of the exports of British pro- 
duce and manufactures from Great Britain was 11,255,057/.; 
in 1843, the official value was 117,574,5631, and the declared 
value 51,932,0562 Increase on the latter, 361 per cent. 

From 1776 to 1780, the average annual import of cotton- 
wool in Great Britain was 6,766,613 lbs. ; in 1843, the quan- 
tity entered for consumption in the United Kingdom was 
585,909,184lbs. Increase, 8,549 per cent. 

The official value of cotton goods exported from Great Bri- 
tain was 355,0602, in 1780; in 1843, the official value was 
82,165,2912, and the declared value 23,443,0392 Increase, 
23,045 per cent. on the official, and 6,503 per cent. on the 
value. 

The import of foreign sheep’s wool was 2,478,332 lbs., in 
1781; in 1843, the quantity of foreign and colonial wool entered 
for consumption, in the United Kingdom, was 48,656,829 lbs. 

The export of woollen manufactures, however, bore no pro- 
portion to this. From 1781 to 1789, the official value of the 
woollen exports from Great Britain averaged 3,544,160/. a-year ; 
in 1843, the official value was 8,847,648, and the declared 
value 7,532,781.7 

The linen manufacture of Great Britain was estimated, in 
1782, as being of the total yearly value of 2,640,000/. ;$ in 1843, 
M‘Culloch estimates it, including Ireland, as of the value of 
10,000,0002. or 12,000,0002. 

We do not specify the silk manufacture, because that is less 
dependent on and indebted to the factory system than any of 
the other trades. 

The increase of population in the districts where manufactures 
chiefly prevail, and where all the improvements abridging human 


* In these comparisons, we give of necessity the official value only for the earlier 
periods, as the real or declared value was not then kept; but it may be assumed 
that the official value and the real value were at that time nearly the same. For 
the later periods we give both official and declared value, as the official value 
represents the quantity of the goods exported in comparison with earlier periods, 
and the real or declared value represents their value at the prices of the day. The 
comparison is confined to Great Britain, (except where otherwise expressed,) as it 
would be very difficult to obtain the returns for Ireland for the earlier periods. 

}_ The great difference between the increase in the import of foreign wool and 
the increase inthe export of woollen goods, is accounted for by the fact, that foreign 
wool now enters much more largely into English cloth than formerly, and English 
wool is little used in that manufacture, though very largely used in the manufac- 
ture of worsted stuffs, flannels, &c. 

$ Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce.—The author does not, however, vouch for 
the accuracy of the estimate. 
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labour have been in full operation, is among the most remark- 
able of the facts which we have to adduce :— 

Lancashire contained 297,400 inhabitants in 1750, and 
1,667,054 in 1841. Increase, 461 per cent. in ninety-one years. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire contained 565,282 inhabitants, 
in 1801, and 1,154,104 in 1841. Increase, 105 per cent. in 
forty years. 

anarkshire contained 146,699 inhabitants in 1801, and 
426,972 in 1841. Increase, 191 per cent in forty years. 

The parish of Manchester contained 41,032 inhabitants in 
1774, and 353,390 in 1841. Increase, 762 per cent. in sixty- 
seven years. 

Glasgow contained 28,300 inhabitants in 1763, and 274,533 
in 1841. Increase, 879 per cent. in seventy-eight years. 

Leeds contained 53,162 inhabitants in 1801, and 152,054 in 
1841. Increase 186 per cent. in forty years. 

Preston contained 6000 inhabitants in 1780, and 50,131 in 
1841. Increase, 735 per cent. in sixty-one years. 

The population of Bogland and Wales was 7,227,586 in 1770, 
and 16,071,757 in 1841.* Increase, 8,844,171, or 122 percent. 
in seventy-one years, of which by very far the largest proportion 
is in the manufacturing and commercial districts. 

The astonishing increase in the manufactures and commerce 
of the country, evidenced by these facts, is, beyond doubt, 
mainly to be ascribed to the great mechanical inventions which 
have been mentioned. The commercial prosperity of the country 
rests upon the basis of its machinery. Many hundreds of 
thousands of the population work in immediate connexion with 
the machinery; and as the processes performed in the factories 
are the first and most important processes, on which many 
auxiliary trades depend, hundreds of thousands more are indi- 
rectly supported by the same mighty agent. It is essential that 
this fact should be distinctly recognised, and should be kept in 
mind throughout all our reasoning on the factory system. 

The advantage which the new system of manufacturing has 
conferred upon the country, consists not only in the extraordinary 
extension of its foreign commerce and of its mercantile wealth, 
but in the addition made to the personal comforts of the entire 
population, from the great reduction in the price, and improve- 
ment in the quality, of all kinds of clothing. To the middle 
and lower classes this is a material saving, besides promoting 
respectability and decency of appearance. It amounts, in fact, 
to a step in civilization. 

* Including a due proportion of the army, navy, and merchant-seamen of Great 
Britain. 
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The earnings of the operatives employed in factory labour are 
high, and a 9 as give the means of most comfortable support. 
The returns obtained by the Factory Commissioners, in 1833, 
showed that 212,800 operatives in the cotton mills of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (including 126,167 above eigiteen years of age, 
81,912 under eighteen, and 4721 whose ages were not ascer- 
tained) were receiving, on the average, within a fraction, 
10s. 6d. per week. And the returns obtained by a committee of 
master-manufacturers, including the most eminent in the cotton 
trade, from mills employing 112,796 operatives, in the month of 
April, 1844, showed that they were then receiving, on the average, 
10s. 33d. per week. There is no extensive class of labourers in 
the country, including men, women, and children, where the 
average earnings are nearly so high. Those of hand-loom 
weavers and stocking-weavers are not half as much, for longer 
hours; and those of agricultural labourers are not half as much, 
for harder labour. 

We have entered into this statement of facts as to the origin, 

rogress, nature, and effects of the new system of manufacturing, 
in order to throw light upon the questions of late so much dis- 
cussed in and out of Parliament relative to the regulation by law 
of factory labour. It appears that the discussions are not ended. 
Lord ohiey has pledged himself to revive them ; and he obtained, 
during the last session, unexpected and important auxiliaries, 
in the persons of Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, and others 
of the Whig party. We wish to view those questions as becomes 
Christians, philanthropists, friends of education, and friends of 
the labouring classes ; but that we may do this effectually, and 
without falling into serious error, it is requisite to know the facts 
of the case, and to observe carefully the foundations on which the 
very subsistence of the manufacturing seo rests. It is also 
necessary that the view we take of any legislative measure which 
may be propounded should not be partial and superficial, but that 
we should examine its principles, and see how far they are con- 
sistent with the rights, liberties, and general good of the people. 

It would be a short-sighted and false benevolence to give the 
working classes leisure, the means of healthful recreation, or 
even education itself, if in so doing we deprived them of that 
which they themselves prize incomparably above them all,— 
namely, a good remuneration for their industry. This is neces- 
sary to health, domestic comfort, and the substantial enjoyment 
of life. If, in endeavouring to secure for them the minor 
advantages, we should jeopardize their subsistence itself, we 
should be guilty of the greatest practical cruelty, for which good 
intentions would be a wretched apology. 
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Now it is too plain to require argument, that the subsistence 
of the factory operatives is not an assured and permanent thing, 
beyond doubt and danger; but it rests on the same conditions 
as that of labourers generally,—namely, the success of the busi- 
ness to which their industry is applied. And there are two 
special circumstances demanding consideration in the case of the 
factory operatives ;—Ilst, that their remuneration, and indeed 
subsistence, is indissolubly connected with the productiveness of 
the machinery on which they attend; and, 2nd, that the ma- 
chinery would cease to be profitable to its owners if the foreign 
markets for their goods were lost. 

There have been speakers and writers who have made light of 
our foreign trade; but a moment's consideration will show, that 
this arises either from the most unaccountable ignorance, or from 
hopeless wrongheadedness. The exports of the textile manu- 
factures and yarns of the United Kingdom, in the branches 
which chiefly depend upon the improved machinery, according 
to the real or declared value, were as follow, in the year 1843 :— 


EXPORTS OF COTTON, WOOLLEN, AND LINEN MANUFACTURES AND 
YARNS, IN 1843; REAL OR DECLARED VALUE. 


Cotton manufactures and yarns - - - £ 23,447,971 
Woollen and worsted ditto, ditto - - 7,533,120 
Linen - - - - ditto, ditto - - 3,702,053 


Total - - - - £34,683,144 


Now the entire value of the annual produce of these three 
manufactures is estimated by Mr. M‘Culloch, in the edition of 
his § Dictionary of Commerce,’ published in 1844, as follows:— 


ANNUAL VALUE OF THE COTTON, WOOLLEN, AND LINEN MANUFACTURES 
AND YARNS PRODUCED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cotton - - - - = = = = = += £84,000,000 
Woollen and worsted - - - - - = 24,000,000 


Total - - - - £70,000,000 


Now, as the total amount of the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, in 1843, was 52,278,449/., 
the cotton, woollen, and linen exports, which amounted to 
34,683,144/, constituted 66 per cent. of the whole. 

And as the total annual value of the cotton, woollen, and 
linen manufactures and yarns produced in the United Kingdom, 
is 70,060,000/, whilst the value of those which are exported is 
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34,683,1441, the export is in the proportion of 49 per cent. of 
the whole. 

A mere glance at these figures will convince any man of 
thought, that the loss of our foreign trade would involve all our 
manufacturing districts in irremediable ruin. It would not only 
directly and necessarily destroy half the capital, and turn out of 
work half the operatives in all. the trades which go to the pro- 
duction of the goods, but it would ruin the whole of the capi- 
talists now engaged in the trade, and bring down wages to the 
smallest pittance for which starving men would compete. It is 
quite superfluous to trace the other results of the loss of the 
export trade for our manufactures, in ruining the commerce of 
England, crippling its maritime power, cutting off the supply of 
raw materials and foreign and colonial produce, annihilating a 
great part of the internal trade of the country, and destroying 
the public revenue. Nothing but the incredible thoughtlessness 
of some men who have taken a prominent part in the recent dis- 
cussions, could have rendered necessary the presentation of the 
above notorious facts. 

It is true, the foreign trade of England could not be taken 
away at once; the process would be gradual, and probably even 
slow; but it would not on that account be the less sure and 
fatal. The possibility of transferring manufactures from district 
to district, and from country to country, has been too abundantly 
proved in the history of commerce, in modern history, and in 
the history of England and her colonies, to admit of any doubt. 
As hand labour has given way before machinery; as districts 
remote from coal have lost their trade to places situated on the 
coal-fields; as Eastern and European nations have lost important 
branches of manufacture to England; so England may lose her 
present ascendancy to countries more favoured by nature, if not 
to races of men more vigorous than her own. We do not expect 
this. But it is not impossible. And the sources of danger 
which most immediately present themselves are to be found in 
the ill-judged interference of the legislature, which, under the 
name of ¢ protection,’ has imposed restrictions on exchange, and 
which is now pressed, in the name of ‘ humanity,’ to impose 
restrictions on industry ! 

It is indispensable, if England is to retain her foreign trade, 
that she should continue to manufacture goods at least as cheap, 
if not cheaper, than other countries. Fler ability to do this 
must depend mainly upon her machinery, and the use that is 
made of it. We have en how entirely the modern system 
of manufacturing rests upon machinery. England does not and 
cannot monopolize her own mechanical inventions. Up to the 
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close of the war, she enjoyed a virtual monopoly of them, and 
hence obtained an important advantage over other countries. 
But she has now exclusive possession of no machine and no pro- 
cess. She herself furnishes machinery, iron, coal, and even 
capital and skill, to her foreign competitors. Her machine- 
makers bestow as much care on the execution of foreign as of 
domestic orders. Her engineers and capitalists make railways 
abroad as well as at home. Her manufacturers and artisans 
emigrate to America, Germany, France, Belgium, and Austria. 
It has been proved, that laws to prevent the emigration of 
artisans and the exportation of machinery are worse than useless, 
and therefore they have been repealed. Accordingly, we now 
see English machinery abroad competing with English ma- 
chinery at home. It is true that England has a combination of 
manufacturing and mercantile advantages not yet equalled in 
any other country. But the continuance of this superiority 
cannot be guaranteed; and if England has advantages, she has 
also serious disadvantages,—namely, dear food, high wages, 
a duty on the principal raw material, and legislative restric- 
tions which cause machinery to run fewer hours in this than in 
any other country. 

The propositions made last session by Lord Ashley were, that 
no person under twenty-one years of age, and no female of any 
age, should be permitted to work in a factory more than ten 
hours a day, nor more than nine hours on Saturday. These 
propositions, if adopted, would, in effect, prevent the machinery 
from running more than ten hours a day; because three-fourths 
of all the operatives in the mills are either females, or males 
under twenty-one years; and the remaining one-fourth could 
not in general work without them.* 

Two questions here demand consideration—namely, 

I. Whether it is right, safe, and expedient, that the hours of 
factory labour should be thus limited ? and, 

II. Whether, if that limitation should in itself be right, safe, 
and expedient, it ought to be imposed by Act of Parliament, or 
left to agreement between masters and workmen ? 


I. Is tt right, safe, and expedient, that factory labour should be 
limited to ten hours per day, or fifty-nine hours per week ? 
Be it observed, that this inquiry has no application to children 


* © A Return from 112 cotton mills in Manchester and surrounding districts, 
carefully prepared by the proprietors and occupiers,’ in April, 1844, shows that 
out of 116,281 operatives, 61,098 were females, and 26,724 were males under 
twenty-one years of age; making a total of 87,822, or 754 per cent. of the whole, 
who would be prevented from working more than ten hours a day, and leaving 
only 28,459, or 243 per cent., who would be permitted, under Lord Ashley’s pro- 
posed enactment, to work more than ten hours. 
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under thirteen years of age, their hours of labour being still 
further restricted; and concerning them, therefore, we have at 
present no discussion. It applies to young persons who have 
completed their thirteenth year, but not attained the age of 
twenty-one, and to all females above the age of thirteen. But, 
ppesoehy. it involves, as already explained, the whole of the 
actory operatives, adult as well as juvenile. 

The present law, the 3rd & 4th Will. IV., c. 103, confirmed 
by the 7th Vict., c. 15, forbids the employment of young persons 
under the age of eighteen years in any mill or factory, in the 
several textile manufactures, more than twelve hours in any one 
day, or sixty-nine hours in any one week. 

It is a question between sixty-nine hours per week and jifty- 
nine hours per week. 

It belongs to those who propose the change to make out a case 
of necessity or expediency. And it will be admitted that the 
case ought to be strong, to justify a reduction of about one- 
seventh, or 14} per cent., in the productive power of all the 
machinery and ail the labour employed in these great manufac- 
tures ; and the more especially in face of the fact, that already 
the hours of factory labour are shorter in England than in any 
other country. 

The grounds on which the reduction of factory labour is ad- 
vocated are chiefly the following :—1st. That it is essential to 
the health of the operatives ;—2nd. That it is desirable to give 
more time for their infelleetual and moral culture ;—3rd. That in 
the case of young females, more time is required to learn how to 
discharge domestic duties ; and, 4th. That shorter hours of labour 
would conduce to the personal comfort and happiness of the 
operatives. 

It is our duty to give to each of these grounds the fairest and 
most humane consideration. But still we are bound to inquire 
strictly whether the case is made out; because this is not a 

uestion of mere sentiment or taste, nor one in which we are at 
liberty to consider merely what is in itself desirable; but it is a 
question that involves, or at least is believed to involve, the in- 
terests, and even the subsistence, of large classes of people, and 
the commercial prosperity of the country. 

A preliminary remark or two may be desirable, to remove pre- 
judice. Some benevolent persons have evidently come to the 
discussion of the question, under impressions produced by all 
that is evil and lamentable in large towns, and assume that the 
evils which they deplore arise out of the factory system, when, in 
reality, the factory workers are not so much under their influence 
as the rest of the working classes. Others have formed their 
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opinion from individual instances of sickness, suffering, or de- 
pravity, without inquiring what proportion those instances bear 
to the vast numbers of operatives employed, and what compa- 
rison with the condition of labourers in other departments of 
industry. It is possible, by the presentation of one side only of 
the question, and by selecting instances particularly calculated 
to touch the feelings, to make out a case that would condemn 
any human occupation or condition, any town or country, any 
government or community; but in examining such a case it is 
needful to exercise prudent discrimination, and to guard against 
the indulgence of unreasoning sympathy. 

There are, on the other side, errors to be guarded against, 
namely, the prejudice of interested parties in favour of the statu 
quo, and the excessive fear of change. 

The first ground on which the abridgment of factory labour 
to ten hours per day is advocated, is, that it is mia to the 
health of the operatives. 

On this head the most contradictory statements and opinions 
have been put forth, even by medical men. The opinions of the 
metropolitan physicians and —, examined before Mr. 
Sadler's Committee on Factory Labour, in 1832, who, of course, 
Bare their judgments from theoretical reasoning, was in the 

ighest degree unfavourable to factory labour. From their 
opinions it would be inferred, that factory labour was incompatible 
with health, longevity, or the enjoyment of life; that it must 
produce distortion of children, especially in their legs, feet, and 
ankles; that it must cause premature puberty in the female, 
scrofula, and consumption; and that it must stunt the growth, 
and tend to a rapid degeneracy of the race. The evidence 
collected by the Factory Commissioners, (among whom were 
several eminent medical men,) who, in the year following, 
visited all the manufacturing districts in person, and examined 
the mill-operatives, as well as took the opinions of physicians 
and surgeons practising in those districts, was exceedingly dif- 
ferent. It showed that ‘ factory labour did not, in any material 
degree, differ in its effects on health from other labour.’ Such are 
the words of Dr. Mitchell, the actuary, after comparing the tables 
of sickness drawn up from the facts collected by the Commis- 
sioners, with similar tables relative to the workmen in the 
overnment dock-yards, and in the service of the East India 
arene and to the children in the great school of Christ’s 
Hospital, London. The conclusion of the Factory Commis- 
sioners was, that young persons who had completed their thir- 
teenth year might, with safety and propriety, be allowed to work 
twelve Suess a day. 

NO. IL. K 
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The Factory Inspectors appointed in 1833, after having gone 
through their respective districts, gave the strongest — 
testimony to the healthfulness of reer’ labour. Mr. Leonard 
Horner, in his Report for 1834, said—‘ Nor have I seen or heard 
‘ of any instance of ill-treatment of children, or of injury to their 
* health by their employment.’ 

Mr. Rickards, who had the large district of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Cheshire under his care, after quoting the testimony 
of Mr. Harrison, surgeon, of Preston, who stated that 1656 
children in the factories under his medical superintendence had 
good health, and that he-had not met with a single instance of 
deformity referrible to factory labour, adds—‘ The general tenor 
‘ of all the medical reports in my possession confirms Mr. Har- 
* rison’s view of the effects of factory labour on the health of the 
* younger branches of working hands. J¢ is decidedly not injurious 
‘ to health or longevity, compared with other employments.’ 

Mr. Saunders’s Report said—‘ Nothing came under my notice 
‘that would lead me to suppose that the operatives, whether 
‘adults, young persons, or children, were unhealthy, or so 
* severely oppressed by labour as has been strongly represented.’ 

Mr. Seamed Horner, after several years’ experience in the 
large and important district in which he had succeeded Mr. 
Rickards, said, in his Report of January, 1837—‘ I deem it an 
‘act of public duty and of justice, to deny the truth of those 
* general accusations against the masters, so freely indulged in 
* of late, and of those pictures of oppression, debilitated health, 
* and suffering, represented to be characteristic of factory em- 
ployment.’ 

And, referring, by way of specimen, to the spectacle of ‘ the 
‘ young women and lads coming out from a great power-loom 
‘shed, even in the heart of a great town like Manchester or 
‘ Stockport, with all their disadvantages,’ Mr. Horner says— 
‘ No collection of the working classes, in other occupations in this 
‘ country, can possibly exhibit a larger proportion of well-fed, well- 
‘ clothed, healthy, and cheerful-looking people.’ 

Mr. Nassau W. Senior, the late Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, after having made a visit to Manchester and the 
manufacturing districts, says, in his Letters on the Factory Act— 


‘The general impression on us all, as to the effects of factory 
labour, has been unexpectedly favourable. The factory people in the 
country districts are the plumpest, best-clothed, and healthiest-looking 
persons of the labouring class that I have ever seen. The girls, espe- 
cially, are far more good-looking (and good looks are fair evidence of 
health and spirits) than the daughters of agricultural labourers. The 
wages earned per family are more than double those of the south.’ 

‘We tried an experiment as to the comparative appearance of dif- 
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ferent classes of the Manchester population. We went, last Sunday, 
to the great Sunday-school in Bennett-street, where we found about 
300 girls in one large room. We desired, first, all the carders to stand 
up alone, then all the piecers, then all the reelers, and so on, through 
the various departments. Then we desired all those not employed in 
factories to stand up; then all those employed in factories; and on 
each of these trials not one of us could perceive the least difference 
between the apparent health of the different classes of factory children, 
or between the children employed in factories and those not so em- 
ployed.’ : 


A very remarkable document was drawn up by Mr. Shuttle- 
worth, distributor of stamps in Manchester, from returns ob- 
tained by a committee of master spinners, from workpeople 
in nineteen fine spinning mills in that town, and was presented 
to the Factory Commissioners. The number of operative spin- 
ners from whom answers were received was 837; their average 
ages were 32} years; they had worked in mills not less, on the 
average, than 223 years each; their reports of themselves showed 
that 74 per cent. of the number had good health, 204 per cent. 
pretty good health; and only 54 per cent. indifferent health; 
that of their wives 96} per cent. were living, and only 3% 

er cent. dead; that the average number of years they had 

een married was 11}, and their average number of children in 
that time 4}. It is important to observe,—Ist. That these re- 
turns were obtained at a time when children of nine years of 
age were allowed to work in mills twelve hours a day; and the 
spinners in the above return, who had worked on the average 
224 years in mills, must have entered the mills, on the average, 
before they were ten years of age;—and, 2nd. That the fine 
spinning mills are those in which the highest temperature is kept, 
and which have, therefore, been considered the least healthy. 

The most recent medical testimony, and perhaps the most per- 
fectly impartial, is that of Mr. Daniel Noble, surgeon, of Man- 
chester, who undertook, at the instance of Dr. Forbes, the 
learned editor of the ‘British and Foreign Medical Review,’ 
special researches on the influence of manufactures upon health. 
He not only carefully examined and weighed the medical 
and other evidence on both sides, pointing out the exaggera- 
tions and errors which had been committed, both in praise 
and in dispraise of the factory system, but he instituted exten- 
sive personal inquiries into the state of health of the factory 
workers. His discriminating testimony is as follows :— 


‘I wish by no means to constitute myself the apologist of the fac- 
tory system as it stands; it is impossible to coincide with Dr. Ure, in 
his excessive eulogies of this labour, as contrasted with rural pursuits; 
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and assuredly it ought not to be deemed curative of, or protective from 
scrofulous disease, as some would appear to maintain. Whilst con- 
tending, however, that many of the conditions of health are as little 
violated by manufacturing industry as by the immense proportion of 
other pursuits of the working people, I still believe that factory labour 
is on many accounts injurious; that is to say, when contrasted with 
the state of the classes raised above that of the operative. How, in- 
deed, can it be otherwise, when regarded as a whole? Individuals 
thus employed, do not spend in the open air more, on an average, than 
an hour or an hour and a half in the twenty-four; work is resumed 
almost the moment the meals are consumed, allowing but little rest for 
the initiation of a sound digestion ; and in the case of the young, there 
is nearly an entire absence of that delightful ‘ child’s play,’ which the 
purest feelings of our nature reveal to us as so essential to juvenile 
health, vivacity, and vigour. Causes like these must, and do depress, 
more or less, the vital energy, and induce, certainly, a lower state of 
the general health than would exist with the presence of an opposite 
state of things, as evinced in the pale complexion, the attenuated 
muscle, the great tendency to what is technically denominated the 
sub-acute form of disease, and the tedious and uncertain convalescence. 
But in all this we have nothing peculiar to the factory system. With 
the majority of the working classes in large towns, the above causes 
have a general operation. There are the foundries, where machinery 
is constructed ; there are the joiners’-shops, the dye-works, the hat 
manufactories, the tailors’ and milliners’ work-rooms; there are the 
letter-press printers’ apartments, the compact counting-houses ; indeed, 
with few exceptions, the conditions of every kind of labour, in any of 
our modern cities, present almost the same exceptionable points as 
those of our manufactories, some being more or less favoured in par- 
ticular respects. 

‘The great mass of disease constantly witnessed in the districts 
where manufactures prevail, and so often laid to their account, comes 
rather from the great town than the factory system.’ 


After showing in detail that the factory system is not the 
cause of premature puberty, of scrofula, or of consumption, 
Mr. Noble concludes as follows :— 


‘In bringing this treatise to a close, I think myself in some degree 
entitled, from all that has preceded, to conclude that no peculiar evils 
attach necessarily to manufacturing pursuits. That the position of 
the labouring classes, as a whole, is comparatively prejudicial in these 
respects, I conceive to be pretty well made out; and this more parti- 
cularly in the case of such as inhabit the ill-conditioned localities in our 
large towns; and in so far as factories and other corresponding places 
of labour interfere with the right conditions of health, they, of course, 
lead to the production of disease and the shortening of life. I think, 
however, that upon a review of the facts and circumstances discussed 
in the preceding pages, the evils afflicting the working classes in this 
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point of view, will be considered to appertain to their domestic rather 
than to their industrial relations.’ 


The evidence hitherto adduced relates chiefly to the operatives 
in cotton mills, though the Factory Inspectors, as well as the 
Factory Commissioners, speak also of the woollen, worsted, and 
flax mills. It may be desirable, however, to quote the testimon 
of a medical gentleman, whose practice has made him well 
acquainted with the operatives in the latter branches. Mr. 
Thomas Nunneley, of Leeds, the visiting surgeon of ‘nearly 
twenty separate manufacturing concerns,’ published a letter in 
April, 1844, in which he says— 

‘In the whole of my experience, I have never seen a man, woman, 
or child, who, I could fairly say, had been injured by factory labour ; 
nor have I ever seen a person crippled, or curtailed of his fair propor- 
tions, by length or excess of toil.’ 

‘I believe, ceteris paribus, taking everything into account, an 
equal number of factory workers, taken promiscuously, enjoy as good 
health as an equal number of persons engaged at any other occupa- 
tion, and better than those not employed at all. Indeed, on a close 
and accurate investigation, I do not doubt that it would turn out the 
factory worker has the decided advantage over the agricultural 
labourer. His work is easier; he is better fed, better lodged, better 
clothed, better instructed; when at work, is better protected from the 
vicissitudes of the weather; he is far more independent of his em- 
ployer, and, when ill, is far better cared for.’ 

‘Watch the meal times, and see the people pass along the streets,— 
observe them issuing from the mill-gates on a fine summer evening,— 
and I will engage to say, instead of melancholy looks, downcast, 
fatigued countenances, and toil-worn gait, amongst no set of persons 
will more cheerful, smiling faces, more boisterous mirth, or energetic 
motions be seen.’ 

‘Let it not be supposed that I think a residence in a dirty, crowded 
part of a large town at all equal in point of salubrity with the fine 
open country. On the contrary, I believe it materially affects the 
robustness and vigour of the inhabitants.’ 


Upon the foregoing high authorities, and upon all the evidence 
that we have seen, our unhesitating verdict is, that the case 
against the present hours of factory labour, on the score of 
health, is not made out. 

The second ground on which a Ten Hours’ Bill has been advo- 
cated is, that it is desirable to give the operatives more time for 
intellectual and moral culture. . 

The desirableness of intellectual and moral culture is indeed 
great, both as regards the interests of the workman himself and 
of the community. To have increased opportunities of obtain- 
ing that culture, if rightly used, would be precious. It is, how- 
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ever, by no means certain that increased leisure would be gene- 
rally used for these purposes. Whilst engaged in his occupation, 
the workman is at least out of the way of immorality and dissi- 

ation. Nor do we see anything whatever in regular and 

onourable industry, even though protracted, that vals to pro- 
voke sensuality, but rather the reverse. However the praises 
of recreation may have been said or sung of late, it is certain 
that there is no guardian of virtue equal to steady and perse- 
vering industry. That a leisure hour in the evening would in 
many cases be devoted to the reading of books, or to attendance 
at a mechanics’ institution, or an evening school, might reason- 
ably be hoped. It is to be feared, however, that in a great 
number of cases the time would be spent in the public-house, the 
beer-shop, or the political club, and in company calculated to 
degrade, not to improve. Our own observation would lead us 
to fear, that on weighing the probable good against the probable 
evil, the preponderance, in the present state of the working 
classes, would not be found on the side of good. We say this 
with pain, and with a full sense of the eminent desirableness, if 
it were possible, of bringing the youth among the working 
classes into habits of nic oe, Pee That object, it is to be 
hoped, may, in the onward progress of society, be attained. It 
is the duty of every man to promote it, thou i still with a pru- 
dent regard to the primary conditions of the labourer’s lot. 

It is to be remembered that, up to the age of thirteen years, 
the factory children receive education in eli two hours and 
a half or three hours a day ; and that after that age, by far the 
— number of them continue to attend for years in the 

unday-school, where they receive scriptural instruction, and 
are a to places of divine worship.* In the Sunday-school 
they are under the best moral and religious influences. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that at present they are among the most moral 
and best-instructed part of the juvenile population. It would 
be a delightful spectacle to see them, after the ordinary age of 
dusvathoal education, steadily attending the evening class or 
lecture, or acquiring useful knowledge from books at their own 


* It was shown, in the statistical returns obtained in 1843, by Mr. Edward Baines, 
jun., of Leeds, that ont of a population of 2,208,771 in the manufacturing districts 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, there were 408,531 Sunday-scholars, being 
in the proportion of one to every 52 of the entire population. This shows that an 
immense proportion of all the children and young persons among the working 
classes must be enjoying the advantages of the Sunday-schools, and that many 
must remain in them for years after they have left day-schools. Of the above 
number, 226,266 were returned as ‘ reading in the Bible or Testament.’— The 
Social, Educational, and Religious State of the Manufacturing Districts ; in Two 
Letters to Sir Robert Peel. By Epwarp Barnes, Jun. 
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homes. No present experience, however, in any part of Eng- 
land, would justify the hope, that any considerable proportion of 
them would thus employ the leisure that might be given. 

But were it otherwise, so long as the facto -workers are fully 
equal in morality and intelligence to the workmen in other pur- 
suits, no sufficient case is made out for such an alteration in the 
hours of labour as would have the effect of reducing their wages, 
or endangering the manufacturing prosperity of the country. 

Third. The abridgment of labour to ten hours is urged on the 
ground that young females require more time to learn how to 
discharge domestic duties. 

It is to be feared that the wives of working men in all occupa- 
tions are indifferent managers. Improvement in this respect is 
much to be desired. This is a sufficient reason for young females 
remaining at home when the circumstances of their families 
permit, or for their leaving the factories some time before their 
marriage. But it cannot be seriously urged as a reason why the 
hours of labour for young men and adults should be abridged. 
No general reduction, therefore, can be maintained on this 
ground. Neither is it a matter for legislative interference. It 

‘must be left to the young women themselves, who are frec 
agents, and to their friends and future husbands. 

The fourth reason assigned in favour of reducing factory labour 
to ten hours is, that it would conduce to the personal comfort 
and happiness of the operatives. 

Less work might in itself do this, but not if accompanied by 
lower wages. The workmen themselves would oppose the 
change, if they believed that it was to be made on that condi- 
tion. Lower wages would reduce the quantity or quality of 
their food, clothing, furniture, and other necessaries or comforts, 
and might thereby affect even the health of families. But so 
long as factory employment is the lightest of all kinds of labour ; 
as the present hours are not inconsistent with the health of the 
operatives; and as ae are actually shorter than those worked 
by the factory hands of all other countries ; it would be of most 
questionable policy to reduce those hours out of anxiety to 
secure mere recreation. 

Having thus examined the grounds alleged in favour of a Ten 
Hours’ Bill, it is right that we should now state the objections to 
it; for these are necessary to be viewed, before we can form a 
decided conclusion on the first inquiry we proposed to ourselves 
—namely, whether it is right, sate, and expedient, that factory 
labour should be limited to ten hours per day. 

The first and great objection is, that the proposed reduction 
of one-seventh in the hours of factory labour would reduce in the 
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same ratio—that is, 14} per cent.—the productive power of that 
machinery, on which the wages of the workman, the profits of the 
capitalist, and the commercial prosperity of the country, alike 
depend. 

It has been shown that the modern system of manufacturing 
rests almost wholly on the great mechanical inventions. By 
machinery the fabric of our manufacturing greatness was reared, 
and by machinery it must stand. The labour of the workman 
who attends upon it derives its value from the extraordinary 
productiveness of the machinery ; and that labour, though indis- 
pensable, has comparatively a small share in producing the 
results. 

Whatever diminished the productive power of the machinery, 
would of necessity raise the price of the goods which it pro- 
duces, and thereby be a tax on the consumer. 

Whatever diminished the quantity of goods and raised their 
price, would necessarily reduce the quantity of employment 
given to all the trades which are dependent upon or auxiliary to 
the machinery. 

Whatever raised the price of English goods would doubly re- 
duce the foreign demand—first, by the ordinary effect of high 
price upon consumption, and next, by the advantage given to 
foreign manufacturing competitors. 

Whatever reduced the foreign demand, would reduce both the 
profits of the capitalist and the wages of the workman. 

This train of consequences would naturally, and we think in- 
evitably, follow the diminished productiveness of machinery. 
It would injure all classes; and the injury done by the encou- 
ragement of foreign competition, though it admits of no previous 
measurement or estimate, might be of the most serious extent. 

It is possible that the manufacturers may have exaggerated 
the danger arising from foreign competition. ‘They may some- 
times have displayed the excessive sensitiveness which all classes 
feel whose interests are in any degree threatened. They may 
have felt too little confidence in their own advantages. England 
has many important circumstances in her favour as compared 
with most foreign countries ;—in large manufacturing and com- 
mercial capital, and low interest of money; in abundance of 
metals and fuel; in extensive and superior establishments for 
machine-making ; in the great number of skilled workmen, 
trained to the manufacturing processes; in the concentration 
within a small space of the trades necessary or auxiliary to the 

eat manufactures; in the facilities for import, export, and in- 
and conveyance; and in conscious security of person and pro- 
perty. These are advantages which, in their combination, no 
oreign country could in any short space of time rival. 
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But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the manu- 
facturers are justified in looking to the tendencies of things, in 
feeling apprehension when they find themselves pressed in 
foreign markets by new competitors, and in considering the dis- 
advantages under which they labour. Those disadvantages are 
very considerable. They consist in the artificial dearness of the 
chief necessaries of life in England; in high wages of labour; in 
a duty on the raw material of the principal manufacture, cotton- 
wool; and in shorter hours of running machinery than any other 
country. The United States has an advantage over them in 
possessing the raw material of the cotton manufacture ; Germany, 
in possessing the raw material of the woollen manufacture ; and 
France, in possessing that of the silk manufacture. In regard to 
taste and design, the English are inferior to the French. The 
woollens of Ba ium, Prussia, and France, come into increasing 
competition with those of this country. It is also important to 
bear in mind, that foreigners have the opportunity of obtainin 
their machinery from England, and that our capitalists an 
workmen may and do emigrate, and form establishments in 
rivalry with those of their native land. Many such establish- 
ments exist in various parts of Europe and America. 

Comparing the advantages with the disadvantages, the 
balance is certainly in favour of England. How much in favour 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to say. 

The following statement of the number of hours which mills 
run in the principal manufacturing countries, was made last 
session by Sir Robert Peel, in the Tune of Commons, on the 
authority of M. Ducpetiaux, a member of the Belgian govern- 
ment commission, appointed to prepare a projet de loi for regu- 
lating the labour of children in factories :— 


In the United States, 78 hours per week. 
», Switzerland. . . 78 to 84 
» . .. . 
And in England* . . 69 


* The above table does not include Belgium. We state, on the authority of 
Mr. Symons’s ‘ Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad,’ that the hours in 
M. Bast’s cotton mill at Ghent were thirteen per day; that at the time Mr. Symons 
was there the mill was running fourteen to fifteen hours; and that ‘the people in 
the mills, especially the females, looked remarkably well.’ Mr.Symons’s evidence 
bears out that of M. Ducpetiaux. 
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The average of all the above, except England, is eighty hours 
per week, which is eleven hours per week more than in England, 
or 16 per cent. 

But if the hours which the mills run in England were reduced 
to fifty-nine per week, whilst the hours abroad remained the 
same, the foreign mills would run, on the average, twenty-one 
hours a week longer than the English, or 354 per cent. 

‘When it is remembered that the spindles run at about the 
same speed in foreign mills as in our own, it will be seen that, 
with this difference in the hours of working, the foreign mills 
would throw off one-third more yarn per day. ‘This is an amount 
of disadvantage, which, combined with the other disadvantages 
above mentioned, would appal the manufacturers of this country. 
Whether it could for any length of time be sustained, we cannot 
pronounce ; but no man can doubt that it would give an extra- 
ordinary encouragement and impulse to foreign manufactures, 
and that its tendency and almost inevitable effect would be to 
undermine the manufactures of this country. 

It is obvious to remark, that the above statement of the com- 
parative hours of working in different countries exceedingly 
invalidates the arguments against the present hours of factory 
labour in England; because it shows that considerably longer 
hours are worked in all other countries ;—in the freest republics, 
as well as under the most paternal monarchies; where there is 
the greatest choice of well-paid occupations, as well as where 
the bodily strength and vigour of the workmen are below those 
of the English workman; by the educated and comparatively in- 
dependent daughters of the New England yeomen, as well as 
by the children of the most necessitous European labourers. 

In all the countries mentioned in the above table, rapid pro- 
gress is making in manufactures, and it is the avowed object 
of the respective governments to protect and foster them, for the 
purpose of superseding the goods of this country. The follow- 
ing facts show the ratio at which some of the principal countries 
are increasing in the cotton manufacture, and at which France 
is increasing in the woollen manufacture :— 


United States—Cotton consumed, in 1828 oy 118,853 bales. 


1848... 846,744 ,, 


France—Cotton imported, in 1828 . « 27,375,000 kils. 


1840. . . . . . 52,942,000 ,, 
Pe Sheep’s wool imported, in 1880 . . . . 12,872,000 fr. 
1840 . . . . 29,987,000 ,, 

German Commercial Union—Cottonimported,in1832 117,91 1centrs 

1840 328,951 .,, 


How possible it is for our manufacturers to lose even their 
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best markets from the effect of competition, may be seen from 
the following facts:—In the year 1820, the declared value of 
the cotton manufactured goods (exclusive of yarn) exported to 
Germany, was 2,763,9391.; and in 1842, it was only 942,085/. 
The value of the same exported to Russia, was 702,125/. in 
1820, and only 43,6912 in 1842. The value of the same ex- 
ported to Holland and Belgium, was 979,6812. in 1820, and 
715,4292 in 1842. The quantity of twist and yarn exported to 
these countries for the use of their own manufactures, has within 
the same period very greatly increased; but as the export of 
manufactures has been so much reduced, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the quantity of yarn exported from England will, in 
its turn, be reduced. Nothing would be so likely to ac- 
celerate this reduction, and to encourage the spinning mills of 
the continent, as the enactment of a Ten Hours’ Bill. 

The second objection to the reduction of factory labour to ten 
hours per day is, that it must diminish both the profits of the capi- 
talist and the wages of the workman. ; 

This objection, though involved in the preceding, deserves 
more particular elucidation. 

It will be at once admitted, that the natural effect of dimi- 
nished production is diminished profits and wages. But super- 
ficial or sophistical reasoners have invented an argument to the 
contrary, which has imposed upon the ignorant. They have 
maintained that as the quantity of goods in the market was dimi- 
nished, the price would rise ; and that this increased price would 

ield not only as great, but even greater profits and wages than 

fore. The gross fallacy of this view is apparent on very slight 
‘consideration. It is indeed true that a diniaished supply of 
goods would in the first instance raise the price, because the 
supply would be inadequate to the then existing demand. 
But the mere raising of the price would very shortly produce a 
contraction of the demand; first, because of the inability or in- 
disposition of the consumers, at home and abroad, to pay the 
advanced price; and next, because it would give an additional 
advantage to foreign competitors, and cause their goods to be 
sold in foreign mon ah instead of English goods. 

It is not certain that a higher price of goods would increase, 
even for a time, either the profits of the capitalist, or the wages 
of the workman. The produce of the machinery being reduced 
in quantity 14} per cent., it would require a higher price per 
bundle of yarn, or per piece of cloth, to yield merely the same 
profit as before; because many of the charges on the mill-owner 
would be the same for the shorter hours as for the longer, and 
those charges must be paid out of a diminished produce. Ac- 
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cording to the supposition, also, the same wages would be paid 
for one-seventh less labour. 

But suppose that the advance in price, caused by the reduction 
in the supply, were such, for a time, as to yield increased profits to 
the mill-owner. In that case, additional capital would be attracted 
to the business; new mills would be built, and fresh machinery 
set up; there would then be an increased demand for work- 
people, and, as a natural consequence, wages might rise. But 
this could not last. Even before the new mills were well opened, 
in all probability a fatal reaction would have taken place. The 
increased price of the goods would gradually but certainly reduce 
the demand both at home and abroad; and the reduced demand 
would occur at the very time when means had been provided for 
an increased production. Then the competition of the mill- 
owners among themselves, as well as with the foreigner, would 
cause a fall of prices, which, under all the circumstances, must 
inevitably leave the mill-owner with reduced profits, and the 
workman with reduced wages. 

But the principal and permanent loss would be that of the 
workmen. The capitalist must derive a certain rate of profit 
from his business, approximating to the general rate of profit in 
the country; and if he failed to obtain it, capital would be with- 
drawn from manufactures, either to be invested in other trades, 
or to be employed in ee manufactures in other countries. 

Suppose that capital were withdrawn, the fund for the payment 
of wages would be diminished, and of course wages must fall. 
But before this was done, the capitalist would make a desperate 
stru gle to preserve his business; and his only means of doing it 
would be by reducing wages. In either case, then, the workman 
would suffer. Nor would the reduction of wages be merely in 
the same proportion as the reduction in the hours of working. In 
all probability, it would be much more. Many of the fixed 
charges of the mill would be the same for the shorter hours as for 
the longer: they could not, to any considerable extent, fall upon 
profits, for the reason assigned above; therefore they must fall 
almost wholly upon wages. In the end, wages would be reduced, 
not only in proportion to the hours of working, but still further, 
to meet the comparatively increased pressure of the fixed charges. 
The reduction in the hours of working would be one-seventh, or 
14} per cent.; but it is highly probable that the reduction in 
wages would be 20 or even 25 per cent. 

Mr. Leonard Horner, Inspector of Factories, in his Report for 
December, 1841, makes the following calculations relative to a 
mill at Manchester employing 520 hands :— ; 

‘In the statement of fixed charges on a cotton-mill, given in Ap- 
pendix 3, I have made an estimate of the loss which such a mill would 
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sustain by working eleven hours a day, instead of twelve, and it will 
be seen that it amounts to about 850/. per annum; if working ten hours 
only, the loss would be about 1530/. Now, unless the mill-owner could 
obtain a proportionately higher price for his commodity, he must be 
forced to reduce the wages of his work-people, or abandon his trade. 
I have in the same place made some calculations as to the probable 
reductions in wages; and if the whole loss were thrown upen the ope- 
rative, I make them amount, in the case of eleven hours a day, to 13 
per cent., and in the case of ten hours, to nearly 25 per cent., on the 
present average rate of wages.’ : 


It is worthy of remark, that the train of reasoning we have used 
is not employed to support a paradox ; but that it accords in its 
results with the plain suggestions of common sense, which teaches 
that when labour is less productive, it must be worse remu- 
nerated. 

But the workman’s wages would fall, not merely from the ne- 
cessity arising out of diminished production; they would fall 
from another distinct cause—namely, the lightness and agreeable- 
ness of factory labour compared with almost every other kind of 
labour. At present the lightness of factory labour is counteracted 
by its longer duration; but let it be abridged to ten hours per 
day, and it would become so much more desirable than any 
other description of labour, that it would attract the greatest com- 
petition among the labourers themselves. Hence a fall of wages 
must necessarily ensue; and as there would be two distinct 
causes for the fall, the effect would be doubly great. In many 
of the handicraft trades there is required great muscular effort, or 
a constrained posture, or venturing into Senes places, or ex- 
posure to deleterious substances, to violent and sudden changes 
of temperature, or to the inclemency of the weather. [rom all 
these factory labour is exempt. 

It has frequently been said that the workmen would prefer 
shorter hours, even with the certainty that they would be attended 
by reduced wages. But we are convinced that this is wholly 
erroneous. In the excitement of public meetings, workmen 
have declared their willingness to accept lower wages for shorter 
hours. But more than one instance has occurred, where those 
very men have refused to act on their declaration when the offer 
was made to them by their employers. The zeal of the work- 
people for shorter hours has arisen from the general belief that 
they would receive undiminished wages. This doctrine was 

reached to them by Mr. Sadler, Mr. Oastler, Mr. Fielden, the 
ee Mr. Bull, and other friends of a Ten Hours’ Bill; and the 
men believed it. Nothing, however, is more notorious than the 
readiness of the mill-operatives to leave a situation where they 
are working short hours, and to seek the establishments where 
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the longest hours are worked. Mr. Kenworthy, of Blackburn, 
the author of ‘Inventions and Hours of Labour,’ attempted to 
make an approach towards carrying out the views he had advo- 
cated, and for this purpose ran his mill eleven hours and a half 
a day, instead of twelve ; but ere the week was over, his men 
intimated, that unless he at least paid them for twelve hours they 
would leave work ; and he found himself compelled to return to 
the former length of day. There are employers who have for a 
time been compelled to run short hours from want of water; and 
although the short hours were only for a season, with a prospect 
of making up for lost time afterwards, some of the best work- 
men were so much dissatisfied as to leave their situations, though 
those situations were of a most eligible kind, and had been held 
by them and their families for years. So well known is the dis- 
position of the workmen on this point, that no mill-owner, how- 
ever strongly disposed to work shorter hours, would venture upon 
it without the general concurrence of the body,—feeling perfectly 
certain that if he did, he would immediately lose all his best 
hands. A case might be mentioned of a mill in which no young 
persons under eighteen were employed, and where the mill ran 
(as it legally might) more than twelve hours a day; and in that 
case, so far from the workmen deserting the mill, the best work- 
men from all the surrounding mills flocked to it, to secure the 
higher wages which longer hours produced. When Mr. Horner, 
the inspector, asked the opinions of the workmen at the mill of 
Messrs. Bright, at Rochdale, the majority declared that they 
should not wish for shorter hours if they were to be accompanied 
by reduced wages. 

We feel, then, the utmost confidence in asserting, that the real 
wishes of the mill-operatives are against any reduction in labour 
that would cause a reduction in wages. And this being so, it 
would be a singular humanity to pass, for the promotion of their 
happiness, a measure opposed to their own wishes. 

The third objection to a reduction of factory labour to ten hours 
a day is, that it would diminish the employment given to all auxiliary 
and dependent trades. The machine-makers, bleachers, calico- 
printers, dyers, coal-miners, carriers, card-makers, and many 
other trades, as well as the commercial and maritime classes en- 
gaged in the import and export, would suffer from whatever 
diminished the quantity of manufactured goods produced. 

The fourth objection is, that the present state of the factory popu- 
lation is in many respects more favourable than that of almost any 
other class of operatives ; and that it would therefore be very un- 
wise to endanger it by a great alteration of the conditions on 
which it rests, 
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The adage, ‘Let well alone,’ is not less wise and weighty 
than homely, yet it needs continual repetition. Much has already 
been said to rebut the charges made against factory labour, but 
nothing which supersedes the following important testimony from 
parties the most disinterested, who inquired into the state of a 
town which had suffered more than almost any other in the late 
severe depression of trade. Messrs. A. Power and E. Twisleton 
were sent by government to inquire into the state of Stockport, 
in the year 1842; and after giving many particulars of the dis- 
tress which they found there, they sum up with these remarks: — 


‘In the course of these inquiries, the general character and condi- 
tion of the operatives employed in the cotton trade have been pecu- 
liarly objects of our observation. We have seen that in an ordinary 
state of the trade, those of the operatives who are employed (as the 
mass of them are) in connexion with steam-power and machinery, ap- 
pear to command, by the value of their labour, the means of enjoyment 
of the comforts of life, to an extent and degree unknown to a large por- 
tion of the population of this country; and there is little doubt that 
persons so circumstanced must consume, ina degree which far exceeds 
the proportion of their numbers, the natural produce of this and of 
foreign countries, thereby contributing largely to the prosperity of 
other classes of their countrymen, as well as to those sources of revenue 
by which the national liabilities are in great part sustained. 

‘ We find, in connexion with the large earnings of this class, in- 
dustrious habits of no common stamp, regulated and secured in great 
measure by the peculiar nature of their employment; and a degree of 
intelligence already much in advance of other classes of the working 
people, and still growing with the general growth of popular educa- 
tion. It appears, also, that when in the enjoyment of prosperity, 
they avail themselves to a great extent of the advantages of provident 
institutions ; and that partly through this, and partly through other 
circumstances equally creditable to their character as a working 
people, they avoid almost altogether dependence upon poor-rates. On 
the occurrence of general distress, we find them neither a pauperized 
mass, nor readily admitting pauperism among them; but struggling 
against adversity, beating far and wide for employment, and, in many 
cases, leaving their country for foreign climates, rather than depend 
upon any other resources for subsistence than those of their own in- 
dustry and skill. Those among them who have not been able or 
willing to leave a place where at present their labour is of little or no 
value, have been found enduring distress with patience, and abstain- 
ing, sometimes to the injury of health, from making any application 
for relief; while others, who have been reluctantly driven to that 
extremity, we have seen receiving a degree of relief sufficient only to 
support life, often with thankfulness and gratitude, and generally 
without murmur or complaint.’ 


Such being the impartial statements of commissioners who 
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had seen the factory population in its lowest and worst state, 
what must be thought of the dreadful pictures often drawn of 
them in parliament? For example, the following passage in 
Mr. Charles Buller’s clever speech of last session—a speech which 
showed many oratorical qualities, but certainly neither know- 
ledge of his subject nor practical discretion :—‘ Large masses of 
‘ unskilled, needy, impoverished labourers were collected together, 
‘ subjected to terrible privations and discomforts from their very 
‘ agglomeration ; from the very same cause, almost at the mercy 
‘ of their employers ; and from the same cause, ready and apt to 
‘ combine for mischief!” A sentence containing more that is the 
reverse of the truth could not easily be composed. 

It were easy, and not less delightful, to collect detailed testi- 
monies from eminent men, of various parties and of unquestion- 
able veracity, of the respectability, order, comfort, health, 
education, and virtue of the operatives in many of the large 
establishments of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, Lanarkshire, 
and Derbyshire. The mills of the Ashworths, the Gregs, the 
Ashtons, the Birleys, the Houldsworths, the Brights, the Mar- 
shalls, the Gotts, the Strutts, the Arkwrights, the Smiths, the 
Dales, the Woods, and many others, are among the most beau- 
tiful models of industrial establishments to be found in the 
world. But these facts are too well known to need that they 
should be repeated. It is cheering to remember how many 
thousands, ba scores of thousands, of operatives have been em- 
ployed in these and similar establishments for successive gene- 
rations of masters and servants, and have enjoyed every comfort 
that could belong to working men, without knowing what it was 
to want a day’s employment, and without needing to feel a single 
care for their own subsistence or that of their families. 

Reviewing the arguments for ‘and against a reduction of 
factory labour to ten hours per day, it seems to us that no case 
is ao out in favour of the reduction; that the health of the 
factory operatives is as good as that of the average of work- 
mee living in towns; that although greater opportunities for 
intellectual and moral cultivation would be desirable, yet it is 
not certain that, if granted, they would be used to the wisest 

urposes, whilst the factory population are at present by no means 
inferior to other a in intelligence or morality; that 
more time ought to be taken by young females, where theircircum- 
stances will permit, to learn domestic duties, but that this ought 
not to affect the general hours of factory labour; and that the 
comfort and happiness of the operatives would not be promoted 
by shorter hours, if the shortening of labour were attended by 
a reduction of wages. On the other hand, the objections to the 
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proposed abridgment of labour are exceedingly formidable; it 
would so seriously diminish the productiveness of the machinery, 
as to reduce both the profits of capital and the wages of labour, 
but especially the latter; it would further reduce wages by 
making factory labour — and easier than any other kind of 
labour ; it would give such an advantage to our foreign rivals, as to 
endanger the commercial prosperity of the country; it would 
diminish the employment now given by the several great manu- 
factures to the auxiliary and dependent trades; and it would 
jeopardize the social position of the factory operatives, which is 
amongst the most favourable to be found in this or any other 
country. 

II. The second question we proposed to discuss was, Whether, 
if the limitation of factory labour should in itself be right, safe, 
and expedient, it ought to be imposed by act of parliament, or left to 
agreement between masters and workmen ? 

For the sake of the argument, we must suppose that a reduc- 
tion of labour to ten hours a day would in itself be right, safe, 
and expedient. But would it, therefore, be justifiable to enforce 
the reduction by act of parliament ? 

We entirely approve of the interference of the legislature for 
the protection of children, and we do it on these grounds :—first, 
that children are not free agents, but are at the disposal of their 
parents; and, second, that there is a peculiarly strong temptation 
to mill-owners to allow of children working an undue length of time, 
because their profits increase largely with the length of time 
run by the machinery. If either of these grounds were wanting, 
we doubt whether legislative interference could be justified ; but 
the concurrence of the two, in our judgment, demands, as a 
measure of rightful and necessary protection to a numerous part 
of the rising generation, some interposition on the part of the 
legislature. We shall not at present discuss, whether the last 
Factory Act has not abridged the labour of children beyond what 
was called for as a legitimate protection to their health. We 
think it has, but we shall not argue the point. 

The practical question we have now to discuss relates directly 
to ‘ youny persons’ above thirteen years of age, but involves also 
in its consequences the whole of the factory operatives ; and it 
is, whether young persons should be prevented by law from 
working more than ten hours per day? The present law forbids 

the working of young persons, between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age, more than twelve hours per day. Lord Ashley 
proposes that no person under the age of twenty-one years 
should be allowed to work more than ten hours. 

When any restriction at all is conceded, (as we have felt to be 
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right,) it becomes a matter of some difficulty to fix its limits. 
Young persons under sixteen or eighteen cannot be regarded as 
entirely free agents. We are therefore disposed to admit the 
oval of the law which forbids that they should be employed 
in factories more than twelve hours per day, up to the age of 
eighteen. 

If it could be proved that the present hours of labour were 
incompatible with the health of these young persons, we should 
advocate a greater restriction. But, seeing that the effect of any 
such restriction on their labour would be to limit in the same 
degree the labour of adults and the running of the machinery, we 
do not think it could be justified on any less urgent ground than 
that of health. The legislature ought not to interfere with in- 
dustry, except under circumstances which make it a clear duty 
of humanity to those who are unable to protect themselves. 

Now the Factory Commissioners of 1833 recommended it as 
safe and proper to allow young persons between thirteen and 
eighteen years to work twelve hours per day; and there is no 
evidence whatever to prove that it has been inconsistent with 
their health. At the age of eighteen, young persons generally 
acquire the bodily strength and activity, and much of the inde- 
pendence and self-government, of adults, especially among the 
working classes, and, above all, among those whose wages are high. 
There is, therefore, no ground for carrying the tutelary care of the 
government beyond the present law, either by extending the age, 
or by abridging the hours of labour. Of course, Lord Ashley’s 
proposition is objectionable in both these respects. 

In regard to adults, we maintain that the legislature cannot 
interfere at all, without violating the rights of industry, and assum- 
ing an authority that does not legitimately belong to any govern- 
ment. 

With great concern, and no less astonishment, we saw the 
declarations made last session, by Lord Howick and Mr. Charles 
Buller, in support of Lord Ashley’s motion to limit factory 
labour to ten hours per day, up to the age of twenty-one years. 
The arguments they used, though directly applied only to women 
and young persons, seem to rest on principles which would apply 
even to male adults. Lord Howick said :— 


‘The Hon. Member for Manchester had stated, that if they took 
this decision with respect to factories, they should be called upon to 
carry the principle further. He was aware that such must be the 
case ; for he did think that inquiries of late years had established the 
conclusion, that they could not entirely rely upon the principle that MEN 
were the best judges of their own interests, and would always do that 
which was best for themselves.’ 
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No very novel discovery this: but one thing further is neces- 
sary to make out Lord Howick’s case for legislative interference, 
namely, to prove that the legislature are better judges than the 
workmen themselves of their own interests, and that the legislature 
‘would always do that which was best for them.’ Self-interest is 
certainly not infallible ; but it is still a guide incomparably better 
informed, more vigilant, more sagacious, more humane, more 
cautious, more capable of adapting itself to changing circum- 
stances, and more prompt to correct its errors, than any legisla- 
tive assembly. 

Again, Lord Howick said :— 


‘This momentous question, as to how the condition of the people 
is to be improved, can no longer, in my opinion, be safely neglected.’ 
‘I consider it, even in its present imperfect shape, a beginning, no 
doubt a feeble and hesitating beginning, of what I believe to be a wiser 
and more manly course of policy than that which we have hitherto 
pursued, in being content to deplore, without setting vigorously to 
work to amend, what we find to be amiss in the actual state of society.’ 
‘ Having once adopted this principle, you must of necessity continue to 
act upon it.’ 


Mr. Charles Buller said— 


‘When he voted with the noble Lord (Ashley), he deliberately 
adopted a new and bold principle of legislation’ < As far as he was 
concerned, his tendency would be to apply the same principle which 
the present Bill applied to factories, to every other case of a similar 
nature, up to the point at which he should be stopped by decided 
inconvenience or absolute impossibility. Wherever the same inter- 
Serence would do more good than harm, he would interfere, 


The principles here laid down evidently apply not merely to 
young persons, but to all operatives. ‘The claims set up by 
these noble and honourable members, on the part of the 
legislature, to meddle with the industry of the people, are quite 
alarming. If parliament is to set itself ‘to amend what we find 
to be amiss in the actual state of society; if it is to assume that 
‘men are not the best judges of their own interests; if it is 
to consider the present fane Act, and inspectors of factories, 
mines, and schools, already appointed, even with the addition 
proposed by Lord Ashley, but ‘the beginning, a feeble and hesi- 
tating beginning,’ of a policy which ‘you must of necessity 
continue to act upon;’ if it is to push its scrutiny, restrictions, 
and surveillance, ‘to every other case of a similar nature,’ and 
interfere ‘wherever (in its judgment) the same interference 
would do more good than harm ;—then parliament must indeed 
have ‘adopted a new and bold principle of legislation ;’ or, 
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rather, must have revived those antiquated and almost forgotten 
principles on which it used to act centuries ago, when it regulated 
wages of labour, prices of food, measurements and qualities of 
goods, and committed a series of impertinent interferences, 
which make our old commercial legislation the laughing-stock 
of posterity. 

The reply of Sir Robert Peel to Lord Howick was wise and 


statesmanlike :— 


‘I must always,’ said the Premier, ‘ask myself this question 
when I begin to legislate:—There is nothing easier than to lay down 
these general rules, but do I, by my intermeddling, interfere with the 
true liberty of the people,—am I more likely to promote, not merely 
their wealth, but their essential comfort, happiness, and moral improve- 
ment? ‘Tt is an utter impossibility to control every description of 
labour.’ ‘If you go to every house —to the tailor who works his 
men twenty hours, to the sempstress who works her women fifteen or 
sixteen hours,—if you are to establish in individual cases and in pri- 
vate families this principle of interference, you are about to establish a 
system of domestic inquisition and tyranny, which may occasionally 
produce a good effect in limiting the hours of labour in a particular 
case from sixteen hours to twelve, but which will end by entirely chang- 
ing the character of the British people. You may make them entirely 
dependent upon government interference: you must then, indeed, 
have an army of domestic inspectors and sub-inspectors. And the 
only protection against your interference is this, that your Bill may 
become so odious, that the whole mass of the people will rise up against 
it. 
‘I will venture to say, that the principle laid down by the noble 
Lord (Howick) will perfectly justify A COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE AT 
CHURCH.’ 
‘Looking at the moral character of the people—looking at their 
sense of wrong, at their hatred of oppression, at their philanthropy, at 
their charity, at their religious feeling, which have grown up with in- 
dependence and freedom of action, depend upon it, your attempt to sub- 
stitute legislative interference for that independence and for that free- 
dom of action, will change materially the character of the people. 


In every word of these admirable sentences we fully concur. 
If Lord Howick’s principles were carried out to their legitimate 
extent, they would not only annihilate the freedom of industry, 
and set up the government as the arbitrary controller of all mer- 
cantile enterprise and all industrial operations, to the utter 
destruction of that freedom which is the parent of English 
greatness, but would also put the education and religious instruc- 
tion of the people under the same governmental control. It is 
very little creditable to a man of Lord Howick’s talents, to have 
joined in the silly outcry against the principle of ¢ laissez faire,’ 
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—a principle which lies at the basis of freedom of trade, as well as 
of freedom of industry, and the attacks upon which proceed from 
partial information, contracted views, and a rash and meddling 
spirit. 

a he working classes may, for a time, be imposed upon by 
restrictions, which seem to be humanely devised for their relief. 
But they ought to know, that to concede this power of restricting 
labour to a legislative body, composed chiefly of landed gentle- 
men, profoundly ignorant of manufactures and commerce, 
strongly prejudiced against the classes engaged in them, and 
even imagining that they are interested in crippling the power 
of those too troublesome and democratic classes, is to forge fet- 
ters for themselves, and to weave the net in which they may 
hereafter be taken. There cannot be a doubt that the Standard 
blurted out the real, though half-concealed, views of a large 
portion of the tory aristocracy and clergy, when it declared, 
that ‘ England would be as great and powerful, and all useful 
‘ Englishmen would be as rich as they are, though one ruin should 
‘engulph all the manufacturing towns and districts of Great 
‘ Britain!!! The malignant insolence and fierce hatred to- 
wards the manufacturing interest displayed in this sentence 
ought to be svesadalned not for retaliation, but for warning. 
It would be matchless folly on the part of the manufacturing 
classes, to court the control of a parliament containing so large 
a preponderance of landed gentry, over their industrial opera- 
tions. 

But, independent of all prejudice, of all supposed conflict of 
interests, and even of the necessary ignorance of a body of 
country gentlemen, we solemnly protest against parliament 
usurping a control over the industry of the country. It is wrong 
in principle, and involves an endless train of practical mischief, 
The province of government and of the legislature is, to protect 
person, property, industry, and trade,—not by restrictions and 
trammels, not by preferring one to another, not by taxing some 
for the benefit of the rest, but by guarding all alike from violence, 
and encouraging all alike in the free pursuit of their own lawful 
and self-chosen occupations. It is under such protection, and no 


* Lord Howick has evidently acted under a feeling of alarm from reading the 
Report of the Children’s Employment Commission—a Report which has been 
proved to be extremely partial and one-sided, not from any design on the part of 
the commissioners, but from the natural effect of sending gentlemen into the coun- 
try to seek for abuses and matters of complaint. The commissioners collected and 
brought together a plentiful crop of abuses, evidently thinking it their duty to mark 
chiefly the things which required correction, and taking little notice of what was 
right. But the effect of this collection and concentration of evil, with very slight 
notice of the good, is to leave an extremely incorrect impression on the reader. 
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other, that the great modern development of manufacturing pros- 
perity has taken place. Guided by the soundest principles of 
= science,—not, indeed, held by a majority of the members, 

ut by the influential few,—parliament has for many years been 
gradually repealing bounties, drawbacks, prohibitions, restric- 
tions, and protective duties: it has made important approaches 
to free trade, in withdrawing mistaken protections from the linen 
trade, the woollen trade, the silk trade, the glove trade, the 
machine manufacture, the shipping interest, the colonial interest, 
and the agricultural interest, every one of which protections was 
a burden on the public. Its true policy is to go onward, not 
backward. But if the principles of Lord Howick and Mr. 
Charles Buller are to prevail, we shall be carried back to the 
errors of the rudest times, and, instead of abolishing commercial 
restrictions, we shall impose infinitely worse restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty and industry! 

We are aware that tliese gentlemen hold their principles incon- 
sistently. In the very same speeches, they call for freedom of 
trade and for restrictions on industry! This inconsistency 
deprives their opinions of weight, but encourages the hope that 
they will soon perceive their mistake, and retrace their steps. 

0 interfere with the labour of adults, either male or female, 
is not only to violate the — of freedom of industry, but 
to set up an opposite principle, which, as Sir Robert Peel 
showed, may be consistently carried to the length of ‘ establish- 
ing a system of domestic inquisition and tyranny, under ‘an army 
of domestic inspectors and sub-inspectors. On this ground, we 
unhesitatingly condemn that provision of the Factory Act of last 
session, which restricted the labour of adult females. To adopt 
it was an act of weakness and gross inconsistency on the part of 
government, because it violated the great principle for which 
they had so honourably contended, and opened a door which it 
may be very difficult to shut. If adult men and women cannot 
be trusted with the selection and limitation of their own free 
labour, it is a mockery to talk of freedom of industry. No doubt, 
twelve hours a day is abundantly sufficient for women to work. 
But cannot they themselves arrive at this conclusion, and act 
upon it? If they can, why should parliament interfere?. If 
they cannot, why should not parliament interfere equally with 
every other trade in which women are employed ? 

The advocates of a Ten Hours’ Bill seem actually to forget 
that factory labour is not compulsory or slave-labour, but free. 
Every man, woman, and child, in a factory, is at liberty to leave his 
occupation, his employer, or his locality, whenever he pleases. 
Health, taste, companionship, family circumstances, a preference 
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of one master for another, or of one overlooker for another, may 
and do cause frequent changes. The workman goes wherever he 
likes best, and can get the most comfortable situation. He is as 
free as any labourer, of any employment, in any country. 

It is sometimes contended that the work-people are not free, 
but are compelled by their own necessities to retain their situa- 
tions. Why, this is a kind of compulsion to which all men are 
subject, masters as well as workmen, and the rich as well as the 
poor. Every labourer is compelled by his necessities to work ; 
but does this make him a slave ? if so, all the agricultural 
labourers, and all labourers of every kind, are slaves! Every 
clerk, every book-keeper, every shopman, every handicraftsman, 
is in this sense a slave. But we believe of all kinds of labour, 
factory labour is the freest, as well as the best paid and most 
desired by the working classes. Owing to the number of mills, 
good and industrious workmen have little difficulty in obtaining 
situations, except when trade is bad. 

It is quite notorious, that factory labour is eagerly sought by 
the working classes, in preference to labour of almost every other 
kind. Young females generally prefer it to domestic service, 
because it leaves them more free and independent, and gives 
them better remuneration. Wherever a mill is established in a 
country district, it is accounted one of the greatest blessings. 
When the incendiary fires were raging last summer in Suffolk, 
the reporter of The Times, who went down to examine into the 
facts and to trace the causes, found one village contrasting hap- 
pily with all the surrounding district, in regard to the comfort 
and contentedness of the inhabitants: and what caused the 
superiority? A mill, which, said the reporter, gave regular and 
well-paid employment to the children of great numbers of families. 
Lord John Manners paid an honourable tribute to the superior 
happiness of the work-people in the mills of Turton and Egerton, 
and said that he conversed there with a woman from the agri- 
cultural districts, who was cooking a dinner of beef and potatoes 
for her family, and who, in reply to his inquiry, laughed at the 
idea of going back to country life, and said—‘ No, not on any 
account.’ 

It is almost superfluous to refute the assertion, that masters 
have entire control over the workmen, and give them what Wages, 
as well as employ them what hours, they please. This is very 
far from being the fact. Masters have an exceedingly strong 
interest in keeping good workmen, and in keeping their ma- 
chinery always at work. A strike is a heavy loss to the master 
as well as to the men. In regard to the rate of wages, both 
employers and employed are the creatures of circumstances; the 
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demand for labour, the supply of it, and its actual productiveness, 
mainly govern its price. In controversies between masters and 
men, the power of the two is pretty equally balanced. The 
numbers of the work-people, and their mutual sympathy, afford 
them protection against ill-treatment, and give weight to their 
reasonable claims. There is a great contrast between the real 
and conscious independence of the factory worker, and the serf- 
like dependence of the labourer in husbandry. 

We are fully justified, then, in concluding, that factory labour 
is free Jabour ; and if so, there is no pretence for legislative inter- 
ference with the labour of the adults. 

Sir Robert Peel well observed, ‘that the principle laid down 
by Lord Howick, would perfectly justify a compulsory .attendance 
at church. The distrust shown by Lord Howick in men ‘doing 
that which was best for themselves,’ and his declaration that 
parliament ought to ‘set vigorously to work to amend what it 
found to be amiss in the actual state of society, and that it ‘must 
of necessity continue to act upon’ that principle, as well as the 
general tenor of his speech, justified the premier in drawing this 
conclusion from it. 

But it becomes the friends of civil and religious liberty to be 
on their guard against the encroachments of a spirit of legislation 
belonging rather to an arbitrary than to a free government. 
Such a spirit was evidenced in the memorable Factory Education 
Act of 1843; and it has gained much ground in and out of par- 
liament, from the plausible accounts me of the progress of 
government education in Austria, Prussia, France, and other 
countries. It is exceedingly possible to do partial and temporary 

‘ood by measures which are based on false principles, and which 
in the end would work mischief. It is the boast of despotism 
that it accomplishes good ends by the simple fiat of a monarch, 
whilst under free governments the same results could not be at- 
tained without years of labour and conflict. Yet, this undoubted 
truth will not induce Englishmen to prefer despotism to freedom. 
They look at the whole operation of the two systems. In the 
one, they see the repression of all true liberty of thought, word, 
and action, ill compensated by ostentatious protection, and by a 
system of formal education, designed to keep the people under 
official?” tutelage. In the other, they see English freedom and 
independence, under which industry, enterprise, and invention, 
attain a gigantic growth, whilst intelligence, morals, charity, and 
religion, spontaneously flourish. 

It has been shown, in the letters of Mr. E. Baines, already 
referred to, that there has been a vast spontaneous growth of 
education, and the means of religious instruction, in the manu- 
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facturing districts, within the present century. Whilst the 
population of the districts from which he obtained his returns, 
augmented, between 1801 and 1841, from 975,553 to 2,208,771, 
or 127 per cent., the church and chapel sittings augmented from 
311,788 to 994,583, or 219 per cent.,—the latter number of 
sittings being 45 per cent. of the entire population. Of the 
addition of 682,795 sittings made in this century, 612,184 were 
in churches and chapels built by voluntary subscription, whilst 
only 70,611 sittings were in churches built by the aid of parlia- 
ment. In the same districts, 408,531 children and young per- 
sons, being one in every 52 of the whole population, are in 
Sunday-schools, taught by 66,000 gratuitous teachers; and 
210,592 children are in day-schools—believed to be five per 
cent. below the actual number, and showing, therefore, one in 
ten under day-school education. ; 

These are facts which decisively disprove the imputations cast 
on the manufacturing districts, and the case which Lord Ashley 
attempted to make out for the Factory Education Bill,—a 
measure which, by its unconstitutional character, and the spirit 
of ecclesiastical usurpation which it betrayed, aroused an unpa- 
ralleled opposition, and brought forth the most effectual refuta- 
tion of the calumnies on the manufacturing districts. 

If ever there was an age or country in which outward pros- 
perity acquired an extraordinarily rapid growth, whilst know- 
edge, education, and religion more than kept pace with it, 
England has been that country during the present century. And 
it may be said with truth, that all has taken place with as little 
of government help as has ever been known. Is it not, then, 
the most prudent as well as the most constitutional course, still to 
have faith in the energies and the principles of a free people ? 
Would it not, with this so recent experience before us, be the 
height of folly to relinquish our dependence on the natural, out- 
diem fruits of liberty, and to put industry and mind under 
the forced cultivation of a government conservatory ? 

The thoughtful reader must have observed, of late years, the 
growth, among a certain class of politicians, of a sentimental, 
effeminate, and sickly spirit, which, under the name of humanity, 
threatens to sap the energy, hardihood, and perseverance for 
which Englishmen have hitherto been distinguished. It is these 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race that have made Eng- 
land what she is in industry as in arms. If, instead of those 
qualities, the population should be led to relax their energies, to 
shrink from exertion, to prize amusements, holidays, and per- 
sonal indulgences, to rely on government protection and help, 
and to cherish a superstitious veneration for forms, names, and 
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ceremonies, they may become fit tools for a Romanizing oerey 
and Young-England statesmen, but the pith and marrow of Old 
England will be gone. 


We have now assigned our reasons for thinking, first, that 
it would not be right, safe, or expedient, that factory labour 
should be limited to ten hours per day; and second, that even 
though it were so, the limitation ought not to be imposed by act 
of parliament, but left to agreement between masters and 
workmen. 

We would not be understood to think that factory labour 
for twelve hours per day is in itself desirable, or that we wish to 
see that period perpetuated. This is not our opinion or our wish. 
We look at the question in the actual circumstances of the 
country,—suffering under restrictions on the supply of food which 
compel the manufacturers to work harder for their subsistence 
than would be needful under free trade,—with a most inju- 
dicious import duty on the raw material of the largest manu- 
facture,—and having to sustain the increasing competition of 
countries, every one of which has longer hours of factory labour 
than England. Let the circumstances be altered, and the hours 
of labour might perhaps be abridged with safety. If parliament 
wishes the factory operatives to work shorter hours, let it repeal 
the corn laws and the cotton duty. Should the mills of other 
countries begin to run the same length of day as the English 
mills, the latter might safely make the day still shorter. 

Our own wish would be, that the day of factory labour should 
be eleven hours instead of twelve. Not that we think this 
abridgment demanded by the health of the operatives,—not that 
we expect it to be an unmixed good,—still less, that we think 
parliament would ever be justified in enforcing it; but that we 
should hope from this measure for increased opportunities of 
mental cultivation and the discharge of domestic duties, and that 
it would add to the personal comfort of the operative, without 
seriously, if at all, retrenching the income of his family. An 
abridgment to ten hours, considering the lightness of factory 
labour, seems to us quite out of the question. And any abridg- 
ment at all would be of most doubtful policy for the working 
classes themselves, so long as trade is eal seem with the present 
duties on food and on cotton-wool, and so long as the factory 
day in all other countries is more protracted than in this. 

We must not conclude these remarks on the factory system 
and factory legislation, without pointing out to the proprietors 
of factories the ample field which their circumstances open to 
them for the exercise of moral influence, and the responsibility 
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which lies upon them to occupy that field. The new industrial 
system, which has placed rm large numbers of workpeople, 
consisting of men, women, and children, under the employment 
of comparatively few masters, and brought them into such close 
contact with each other, may produce moral good or evil, accord- 
ing to the use that is made of it. A mill-owner who attends to 
the manufacturing department, has his workpeople very much 
under his own eye. He sees their countenances, their manners, 
their dress, knows much of their characters and connexions, hears 
something of their conversation, and can form a tolerable judg- 
ment of their moral conduct. Through the medium of the 
overlookers, he can learn their history, and the condition of 
their homes and families. His own position with regard to 
them is one of vast influence, though not of actual power and 
authority. His example as a husband, a father, a Christian, and 
a member of society, cannot but produce important effects on 
the hundreds of persons, young and old, who see him daily. 
The individuals ‘doom he sets over them as managers and over- 
lookers, have an influence on the operatives, even more direct 
than that of the master himself; and the nature of that influence 
must be according to their respective characters. But, further, 
it is often in the power of the owner of one of these large esta- 
blishments, to ascertain, by conversation and personal inspection, 
what his workpeople are in their homes,—whether their habits 
are sober, their wives managing, their children educated, and 
whether the families attend religious instruction. This is more 
difficult in towns than in country places, but it is not imprac- 
ticable anywhere. 

Such being the opportunities of knowledge, and the means of 
influence possessed by a mill-owner, he is bound, by the clearest 


duty, to use them for the happiness and true well-being of those . 


placed by Divine Providence under him. It is his duty to pro- 
mote their health and personal comfort, by enforcing the utmost 
cleanliness in the mill, ventilation, and whatever arrangements 
may have a good sanitary tendency. It is his duty to employ 
managers and overlookers who are moral and humane, and never 
for a day to keep a man in either of those important situations 
who is otherwise, be his talents what they may. It is his duty 
to impress on his workpeople the necessity of personal cleanli- 
ness and propriety of dress. It is his duty to prevent, by strict 
regulations, the use of profane or licentious language, and any 
species of immorality, and to make it known that no person of 
bad character can be suffered to remain in his employ. 


These are clear and obvious points of duty. But the care of 


a good man will go much further. He will ascertain the attend- 
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ance of the children in his employ, and of the other children in 
the families, at day-schools or Sunday-schools. He will use his 
influence to induce his workpeople to attend religious worship, 
leaving them as free as air to select their own religious teacher. 
He will see that each family has a Bible. He will endeavour to 
ut within the reach of his workpeople a well-selected library, 
including some of the best books, religious as well as of general 
instruction and entertainment. He will be the foremost man of 
his neighbourhood in promoting mechanics’ institutions, evening- 
schools, well-regulated benefit societies, and every society calcu- 
lated to diffuse intellectual and moral advantages. Above all, 
he will promote the building of places of worship and Sunday- 
schools adequate to the wants of the population. In these re- 
spects he will be as far from adopting the tone of the dictator, 
as from acting in the spirit of the exclamation, ‘Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper? He will be as far from wishing to control the 
consciences of his workpeople, as from neglecting their best in- 
terests for time and eternity. He will rather help, animate, and 
influence their exertions, than assume the direction of them. A 
conscientious sense of duty, true benevolence, and good sense, 
will suggest both what he should do, and what he should avoid. 

It is a proud and happy thing to fill so eminent a position 
when its are faithfully The enlightened, 
benevolent, public-spirited, and pious mill-owner, may be the 
spring of countless blessings to his neighbourhood. € rejoice 
to know that there are many such, and that they diffuse around 
them as much happiness as a working population can enjoy. 
We would hold them up to the emulation of all their class. The 
immoral and irreligious mill-owner, on the other hand, or the 
man who cares nothing for his workpeople, except as tools 
wherewith to carry on his business, is a disgrace to his order, 
and often a curse to his dependents. 

It is our belief that the prosperity of a manufacturing esta- 
blishment will generally bear some relation to the good order, 
not only of its machinery, but of the sentient and rational beings 
by whom it is attended. Industry, care, watchful attention, and 
cheerful service, are the natural accompaniments of good morals, 
and the appropriate reward of the master who has promoted the 
well-being of his workmen. It is therefore the true interest of 
the master to care for the moral state of all who are in his 
employ. 

And in another respect it is the interest of the mill-owners to 
discharge the duties imposed upon them by their position. So 
a they are least likely to be innate with by unwise and 
mischievous legislation. It is highly probable that the admirable 
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state of many of the largest manufacturing establishments has 
contributed not a little to prevent the passing of a more stringent 
factory act; and certainly the cruel disregard of their workmen, 
by some of the smaller and more needy millyowners, before 
the year 1832, mainly tended to sineilie factory legislation. 
The more, then, the state of the factory workers is improved, 
the more secure will the proprietors be from legislative inter- 
meddling. 

One more important advantage results to the mill-owner whose 
workmen are moral and happy. His property is safer from 
private malice or public disorder. There are, doubtless, elements 
of danger in a dense manufacturing population, amongst whom 
discontent spreads rapidly, and is dangerous in proportion to the 
ignorance, immorality, and distress that prevail. here cannot 
be a question that the mill-owner, who is known as a just, up- 
right, benevolent, and good man, will have many friends and 
few enemies, and that his person and property will be propor- 
tionably secure. A body of the working class, amongst whom 
there are many well-instructed men, and men who have been 
kindly treated, must be far less liable to inflammation and dis- 
order than a demoralized population. 

On every ground, then, of duty and interest, the mill-owners 
are called upon to promote the improvement and moral welfare 
of their workmen. Thus acting, whilst their own prosperity is 
advanced, they will be deservedly regarded as benefactors of 
their country. 


Art. V. (1.) Meteorological Observations and Essays. By Joun 
Dauton, D.C.L., F.R.S. First Edition, 1793. Second Edition, 
1834. 

(2.) A New System of Chemical Philosophy. By Joux Darron. 
Part I., 1808. Part II., 1810. Vol. IL, 1827. 

(3.) Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
from 1793 to 1836. 


Tue recent decease of Dalton, the greatest of English chemists, 
and one of the most distinguished cultivators of general physics, 
has naturally awakened a desire, on the part of many, to know 
something concerning his scientific discoveries and personal 
history. No satisfactory account has been hitherto published 
either of the former or the latter. We trust that the following 
sketch will go some way towards supplying this deficiency. 
John Dalton was born at Eaglestield, near Cockermouth, in 
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Cumberland, on the 5th of September, 1766. His father, Joseph 
Dalton, was originally a person of no property, but after the 
death of an elder brother, he became possessed of a small copy- 
hold estate, which he farmed with the assistance of his sons. 
He had six children, of whom only three survived to maturity— 
Jonathan, John, the subject of this article, and Mary. The first- 
named of these obtained the estate on the decease of his father, 
and retained it till his own death, in or near the year 1835, when 
it became the 9 agg of John Dalton. 

Joseph, the father, though straitened in circumstances, strove 
to give his a the best education within his means, and John 
attended a school conducted by a member of the Society of Friends, 
named John Fletcher, until he had attained his twelfth year. 
We have no means of knowing anything concerning the nature 
or amount of the instructions which he received at this school, 
(the only one he ever attended;) but he is said ‘to have made 
very considerable progress in knowledge,’ and he always spoke 
with respect of his early preceptor. That he did make such pro- 
gress, and that he gave early proof of rare energy and natural 
capability, we may gather from the fact, that at the age of twelve 
or thirteen, he commenced a school in his native village, and 
persevered in teaching during two winters. 

So modest, unassuming, and conscientious a man, as Dalton 
proved himself in after-life to be, must have been conscious, 
even at that early age, of the possession, both of knowledge, and 
of the power to impart it, or he would not have committed him- 
self to so difficult a task. How he prospered in it we are not 
told, but probably not greatly, for we learn that his vacant time 
was occupied in assisting his father upen his farm; and he is 
said to have taken part in the labour of altering the farm house. 
He manifested a strong tendency towards mathematical pursuits 
when very young, and had some assistance in the prosecution of 
his taste in that respect from a gentleman named Robinson, who, 
along with his wife, an accomplished woman, directed the studies 
of the young philosopher. 

In 1781, at the age of fifteen, Dalton removed to Kendal, 
where his cousin, named George Bewley, then resided, as the 
teacher of a boarding school, with whom the brother of Dalton 
had lived as an assistant. Dalton succeeded his brother in this 
office, and resided in Kendal till 1792, actively engaged in 
learning and teaching mathematics and the physical sciences. 
During his residence in that town, he attracted the attention 
of Mr. Gough, a blind gentleman, who, in spite of his 
misfortune, was devoted to the study of physics and natural 
history. Mr. Gough had an excellent library and some appa- 
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ratus, which he placed freely at the disposal of Dalton, who 
soon became his assistant and companion. The service required 
was of a light and pleasant description, and the blind philosopher, 
who was possessed of excellent natural abilities, and had obtained 
a liberal education, appears to have acted the kindest part to- 
wards Dalton, who, in return, was never weary of expressing his 
sense of cers ae to his benefactor. When Dalton published 
his Meteorological Essays, in 1793, he said, in reference to Mr. 
Gough—‘ If there be anything new, and of importance to science, 
‘embraced in this work, it is owing, in great part, to my having 
‘had the advantage of his instructions and example in philo- 
‘sophical examination.’ And although we may believe that 
Dalton’s modesty led him somewhat to over-estimate his obli- 
gation to Mr. Gough, there can be no doubt that a person whose 
early education had been comparatively so neglected, must have 
derived the greatest benefit from intercourse with such a person as 
the latter is described to have been. After his death, and so late 
as 1834, Dalton spoke of him as a prodigy in scientific attain- 
ments, considering the disadvantages under which he laboured, 
and added— 


‘There are few branches of science in which he did not either 
excel, or of which he had not a competent knowledge. Astronomy, 
optics, pneumatics, chemistry, natural history in general, and botany in 
particular, may be mentioned. 

‘For about eight years,’ continues Dalton, ‘ during my residence 
in Kendal, we were intimately acquainted. Mr. Gough was as much 
gratified in imparting his stores of science as I was in receiving them; 
my use to him was chiefly in reading, writing, and making calculations 
and diagrams, and in participating with him in the pleasure resulting 
from successful investigations; but as Mr. Gough was above receiving 
any pecuniary recompence, the balance of advantage was greatly in my 
favour, and I am glad of having this opportunity of acknowledging it.’ 


From the year 1784 to 1794, we find Dalton contributing largely 
to two works, of some celebrity in their day, but now little re- 
membered, entitled, ‘The Gentleman’s and the Lady’s Diary.’ 
In 1788, he commenced his meteorological observations, which 
led, directly or indirectly, to ail his great discoveries, and were 
continued till the day before his death. In 1793, he published 
his first work—‘ Meteorological Observations and Essays,’ to 
which more particular reference will be made hereafter. 

Some time previous to the appearance of that publication, Dalton 
had thought of qualifying himself to practise either as a physician 
or a lawyer, and corresponded with a friend in London on. the 
subject. But his views were changed in consequence of the re- 
ceipt of a letter, by his friend Mr. Gough, from Dr. Barnes, 
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making inquiry for a gentleman to fill the situation of Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, in the new college, 
Mosley-street, Manchester. Dalton’s offer to undertake the 
duties was accepted, and he removed, in 1793, to Manchester, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. 

The year after settling in that town, Dalton joined a society, 
which had been established for some time, under the title of the 
‘ Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society.’ To the trans- 
actions of this body—the most celebrated of all our provincial 
scientific associations—he contributed a series of papers, contain- 

ing the results of original researches of the highest value. These, 
- along with a few others on kindred subjects, have conferred on 
the society’s periodical publications, best known as the ‘ Man- 
chester Memoirs,’ a celebrity which has extended beyond the 
nations of Europe. Dalton resided for about six years within 
the Mosley-street institution, and continued to officiate there 
till the college was removed to York, in 1799, when he began 
to teach mathematics and natural philosophy privately, at the 
charge, it is said, of eighteen-pence an hour. _ 

In this humble occupation he was engaged, when, in 1804, he 
unfolded the laws which he had discovered to regulate the pro- 
portions in which substances combine chemically with each other, 
along with*the hypothesis, by means of which he accounted for 
their existence and expounded them, The laws and the hypo- 
thesis are generally, though erroneously, taken together, and in- 
cluded ae the single title of his ‘ Atomic Theory.’ 

Here, then, we may, for awhile, arrest the course of purely 
biographical detail, and leaving Dalton teaching his mathematics 
at eighteen-pence an hour, turn to the consideration of his 
scientific discoveries. ; 

We need scarcely say that it will not be possible to offer 
more than the briefest sketch of these; and that even this will 
be out of our power, unless we confine ourselves to the chief 

ints in relation tothem. We shall select, therefore, his ‘ Atomic 
Theory’ as the main subject of illustration, and consider his 
other discoveries as they stand related to it. Great unity, and 
the impress of intellectual consistency, are stamped on all 
Dalton’s labours. With few exceptions, they bear closely and 
directly upon each other, and on the atomic hypothesis of com- 
bining proportion, to which they ultimately led, and round 
which they naturally group themselves. The method which we 
shall follow, will serve, accordingly, both to bring out the nature 
and value of his discoveries in science, and to indicate the train 
of speculation and inquiry by which he was conducted to them. 

As the first step, towards this, we have to consider the 
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laws of proportional combination which are universally received 
as true by chemists. They are four in number, and refer to 
combination by weight ; the laws of combination by volume being 
excluded from our present inquiry. Three of them were dis- 
covered by Dalton ; all of them were brought into new promi- 
nence by his labours; and his atomic theory, or rather hypothesis, 
as it should be called, is an endeavour to explain them, by 
assuming a peculiar ultimate constitution of matter, which abso- 
lutely necessitates their existence. These laws are based upon 
one, deeper and more fundamental than themselves, which is 


assumed in their enunciation, and is to the following effect:—_ 


The same compound consists invariably of the same components. 
Water, for example, always consists of oxygen and hydrogen ; 
common salt, of chlorine and sodium ; ts al of sulphur and 
mercury. Exceptions to this law were at one time thought to 
exist, in the case of certain minerals and native gems, such as 
garnet, which seemed to exhibit constant physical characters, 
and yet to vary in their constituent ingredients. But Mitscher- 
lich’s discovery of Isomorphism not only solved the difficulty 
attending the consideration of these, but in the end supplied 
new confirmation of the law which at first it seemed to con- 
tradict. ‘This, then, premised, we may enter at once on the 
consideration of the following laws:— 

The first of these is generally named the law of Definite pro- 
portion, but should rather be called the law of Constant propor- 
tion. It teaches, that the elements which form a chemical com- 
sn are always united in it in the same proportion by weight. 

Vater not only consists invariably of oxygen and hydrogen, 
but the weight of oxygen present 1s always eight times greater 
than that of hydrogen. Whether we obtain it from lake, or 
river, or sea, or glacier, or iceberg; from rain, or snow, or hail, 
or dew; from the structures of plants or the bodies of animais; 
whether it has been formed ages ago by the hand of nature, or 
is produced on the instant by mingling together its elements in 
the most random way, the ratio of its components is immutably 
the same: eight-ninths of its weight are always oxygen, and the 
remaining ninth, hydrogen. It is the same with every compound. 
Common salt always contains 35 parts of chlorine to 22 of 
sodium; marble, 22 of carbonic acid to 28 of lime; vermillion, 
16 of sulphur to 101 of mercury. In virtue of this law, a 
number can be found for every body, simple or compound, ex- 
pressing the ratio in which (or in a multiple or submultiple of 
which) it combines with every other. Any series of numbers 
may be taken to represent these combining ratios, provided the 
due proportion is maintained among them, so that the number 
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for oxygen shall be eight times greater than that for hydrogen, 
that for nitrogen fourteen times greater, that for sulphur sixteen 
times, that for iron twenty-seven times, and so on, according to 
the relations which analysis brings out. Different scales of 
combining numbers are in use among chemists; but the only 
one we need consider is that which makes hydrogen 1, and 
counts from it upwards. The numbers in this scale are all 
small, and do not, in the majority of cases, go beyond two 
integers.* 

It must not be forgotten that such tables represent relative, 
not absolute weights. Of the smallest possible quantity of 
‘oxygen which can combine with the smallest possible quantity of 
hydrogen, we know nothing; all that we are certain of is, that 
it is eight times greater than that of hydrogen, whatever that be. 
None of the numbers taken singly has any absolute value: the 
16, for example, which, in tables of the kind we are discuss- 
ing, stands against sulphur, does not ‘represent 16 grains, 16 
millionths of a grain, or any other absolute quantity; its value 
appears only when it is taken in connexion with the number 
attached to hydrogen, to which the quite arbitrary value of 1 
has been given. We may give any value we please to any one of 
the elementary bodies we choose to fix upon for a commence- 
ment, and call it 1, 10, 100, 4, 4, or any other integer or frac- 
tion; but here our liberty ceases. The relation between the 
numbers is absolute, though their individual value is not ; and 
from the settled figure we must count upwards or downwards, 
or both ways, so as to maintain inviolate the relative values 
throughout the series. 

The law we are discussing, as we have already stated, is 
generally called that of definite proportion, but, as we think, 
erroneously; for it asserts something more than that the pro- 
portion in which the elements of a compound unite is definite ; 
it affirms, also, that it is constant, or always the same. The 
elements of a compound must be united in definite propor- 
tion. A definite weight of water, for example, must con- 
sist of a definite weight of hydrogen and of oxygen; but the 
proportion of these elements might be quite variable, so that one 
specimen of water should be found to contain 1 hydrogen to 


* In conformity with the universal practice of chemists, in illustrating the laws 
of combining proportion, we have here, and elsewhere throughout this paper, em- 
ployed round numbers, cutting off the decimal fractions, by which the exact com- 
bining proportions exceed or fall short of these. The equivalent of oxygen, for 
example, is not 8, but 8.01; that of nitrogen, not 14, but 14.06; and so on with 
many others. The equivalents of a few of the elementary bodies are round numbers : 
carbon is 6 ; calcium, 20: the greater number are not. 
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8 oxygen; another, 8 hydrogen to 1 oxygen; a third, a moiety 
of either ingredient ; and so on, ad infinitum. 

The native garnet, to which reference has already been 
made, is always a definite compound ; but the proportion of 
its ingredients varies within wide limits, so that while one 
specimen contains 27 per cent. of a certain constituent alumina, 
another does not contain 1 per cent. The alum of the dyer 
may in the same way contain a proportion of peroxide of 
iron, varying in different specimens from 1 to 90 per cent. ; 
and differences in the ratio of ingredients as great as these 
occur in all the combinations of what are called isomorphous 
bodies. These garnets and alums, however, are in reality mix- 
tures in variable proportions of quite constant compounds, 
and offer no exception to the law we are discussing; but 
they illustrate what is manifestly quite possible, that constancy 
in physical character, and constancy in the nature of the con- 
stituent ingredients, might co-exist with inconstancy in the 
proportion of the latter. Now Dalton’s first law affirms, in con- 
tradiction to this possibility, that the proportion of elements 
in a compound is in every case as constant as their nature; a 
truth which the title, ‘ Law of definite proportion,’ does not bring 
out, whilst that of constant proportion not only does, but in ad- 
dition includes all that the former expresses; for a constant pro- 
portion must of necessity be a definite one also. 

For these reasons, we press upon the reader the propriety of 
avoiding the singular and almost unaccountable confusion which 
exists in many of our best works in the use of the word definite, 
as equivalent to constant, and name the law—that of constant 
proportion. 

his law applies to all bodies, organic and inorganic, native 
and artificial, so that in the light of it our earth, with its atmo- 
sphere, may be considered as the sum or complement of an 
almost infinite number of compounds adjusted by weight, and 
told to the tale; and in a sense as mathematically true as it is 
poetically sublime, we may understand the declaration of an 
inspired writer, that God ‘ has weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in « balance.’ . 

The law of constant proportion was known before Dalton’s 
time, and had been distinctly announced by several chemists in 
different countries towards the close of last century. We can 
scarcely doubt that it had been fully apprehended, in many 
quarters, before it was specially proclaimed. Every chemist 
who undertook the analysis of a substance must have blindly or 
intelligently taken for granted that it would prove definite in 
composition ; and most of them, we may readily believe, con- 
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nected with this a more or less clearly discerned expectation 
that it would prove constant in composition also. This length, 
certainly, Bergman the Swede, our own Cavendish, Lavoisier, 
and many others, had reached, in their observations and specu- 
lations on the combinations of bodies; but it was made the sub- 
ject of special demonstration by two German chemists, Wenzel 
and Richter, and by a French chemist, Proust, who published 
their respective works between the years 1777 and 1792. The 
views of the German chemists will come better under our notice 
when discussing the third law of combining proportion; those of 
Proust deserve more particular mention here, as they were pub- 
lished in consequence of a discussion carried on between him 
and the celebrated French chemist, Berthollet, as to the exist- 
ence of such a law as the one we are considering. Berthollet 
asserted that the number of compounds which any two elements 
can form with each other is quite unlimited, and that constancy 
of physical characters, such as specific gravity, colour, taste, 
&c., is no sign of constancy in chemical composition. Proust 
affirmed, on the other hand, that the number of compounds 
formed by two elements, such as iron and oxygen, is always 
limited, and often very small; and that so long as the physical 
characters remain uncnanged, the chemical composition is equally 
invariable. The evidence adduced by him was so ample and 
incontrovertible, that the discussion ended in satisfying every 
chemist of the truth of his views. 


The second law of combining proportion is related to the cir- 
cumstance, that the same elements, in almost every case, combine 
in more than one proportion to constitute several compounds. 
Even the beginner will be prepared for this, if he is aware that 
the chemist has, in the meanwhile, reduced all kinds of matter 
to some fifty-six primary ones, and has the whole world to 
account for out of these. This law is named that of Multiple 
Proportion, and enforces the remarkable truth, that when one 
body combines with another in several proportions, the higher 
ones are multiples of the first or lowest. Oxygen and hydrogen, 
for example, which in water are united in the ratio of eight of 
the former to one of the latter, unite to form a second com- 
pound, named the peroxide of hydrogen, in which the oxygen 
is to the hydrogen as 16 to 1; or, the hydrogen remaining the 
same, there is exactly twice as much oxygen as in water. There 
are two compounds of hydrogen and carbon remarkable as being 
the bodies which suggested this law to Dalton. In the one of 
these, (olefiant gas, ) there are six parts, by weight, of carbon, to one 
of hydrogen ; in the other, (marsh gas, or fire-damp,) there are six 
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arts of carbon to two of hydrogen; or, the weight of carbon 

eing the same in both, there is exactly twice as much hydrogen 
in the first as in the second. One of the most remarkable 
examples of this law occurs in the compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen, which are five in number. The proportion of nitrogen 
is the same in all, and may be represented by the number 14, 
while that of the oxygen, which in the lowest may be expressed 
by 8, in the second is 16, or twice 8; in the third, 24, or 
three times 8; in the fourth, 32, or four times 8; and in the fifth, 
40, or five times 8; the higher proportions are multiples of the 
lowest, by 2, 3,4, and 5, at which last number, in this case, 
they stop. In ripe series of compounds we find the same law 
operating. Ifa substance can combine with more than eight 

arts of oxygen, the least next quantity it combines with is 16. 

t never combines with 8 and rds, 8 and #ths, 8 and 2,ths, 
or any other fraction whatever; but if it overstep the 8, goes 
right on to the 16 before it is again saturated. It may go past 
the 16, but in that case it cannot stop at any intermediate num- 
ber, but must proceed to 24. It need not halt at 24, however, 
if it can go on to 32; or at 32, if it can combine with 40; and it 
may pass at once from 8 to 40, or to any other quantity, how- 
ever large, provided it be a multiple of the original 8. The only 
unalterable decree is, that whatsoever smallest quantity of one 
body another can combine with, every higher compound must 
contain in increasing multiples. 

In all the cases referred to, binary compounds have, for the sake 
of simplicity, been taken for illustration, and they have been such, 
that one of the elements has remained constant in quantity, while 
the other has increased in the higher or more complex com- 
pounds, by multiples of the quantity found in the lowest or 
simplest. But cases are quite common where both of the ele- 
ments of binary compounds, and all those of more complex ones, 
occur in multiples of their smallest combining quantities. One 
illustration from a small series of binary compounds may suffice. 
There are three well-known compounds of iron and oxygen. In 
the first, we have 27 parts of iron to 8 of oxygen; in the second, 
54 of iron to 24 of oxygen, or the proportion of iron is doubled, 
and that of oxygen tripled; in the third, we have 81 iron to 32 
oxygen, or the iron tripled and the oxygen quadrupled. 

This law reigns through all nature, and is so manifest, that it 
scarcely calls for fuller illustration. ‘Those who are quite un- 
familiar with chemical speculation, however, may perhaps be able 
to grasp it more firmly be means of the following comparison :— 


A compound body is with great propriety likened to a chain, 
he latter is made up represent 


while the separate links of which t 
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its constituent ingredients. In accordance with this view, let 
each of the elementary bodies be represented by a link of a dif- 
ferent length. ‘To carry out the analogy fully, there should be a 
difference also in the material, colour, shape, and other attributes 
of the different representative links. For the sake of simplicity, 
however, we shall exclude the consideration of everything but 
the difference in length, and shall further suppose it to be such 
that all the links representing hydrogen are one inch long; those 
representing oxygen, eight inches long; those representing nitro- 

en, fourteen inches long, and so on with the links symbolizing 

e other elementary bodies, according to the differences between 
the numbers expressing their combining proportions, by weight. 
If, then, we proceed to construct a chain by attaching these links 
to each other, the length of the chain will in — case be a 
multiple of the length of the individual links of which it is con- 
structed. Let us, for example, connect a link of nitrogen four- 
teen inches long with one of oxygen eight inches long, which 
will give us a double link twenty-two inches in length. This 
is the shortest chain we can have made of these links, and 
will represent the lowest, or simplest compound of nitrogen and 
oxygen. If we proceed to lengthen it by the addition of oxygen 
links, we may add a single additional one, or two at once, or five, 
or ten, or a thousand; but whatever be the number we add, the 
length in inches of the part of the chain made up of oxygen links 
will always be a multiple of the original eight, which expressed 
the length of a solitary link. No fractional number will ever 
a for the chain is made up of links, none of which can be 
shortened, so as to be shorter than eight, or lengthened, so as to 
be longer. 

In like manner, we might weave together, in utter darkness, 
and in the most random way, complicated net-works, consisting 
of links of different lengths, representing the fifty-six elementary 
bodies. But when our handiwork was brought to light, and the 
length of the chain-work contributed by each kind of link mea- 
sured, it would invariably prove to be a multiple of the length of 
the primary links, by the interlacement of which the whole had 
been fashioned. 

The law of multiple proportion belongs peculiarly to Dalton. 
He generalized it from a solitary case, that of the compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen already referred to, where the law at first 
sight strikes us less than it does in many other cases, as it appears 
only in the duplication of the numeral 1, representing hydrogen, 
which is taken as unity. It was sufficient, however, to suggest it 
to Dalton, who unhesitatingly predicted its applicability to all 
kinds of compounds. He had been so far anticipated in this by 
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one chemist, a Mr. Higgins, of Pembroke College, Oxford, after- 
wards Professor of Chemistry at Dublin. In a work published 
by that gentleman, in 1789, entitled ‘A Comparative View of the 
Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories,’ he states, according to 
Dr. Daubeny, that one ultimate particle of sulphur and one of 
oxygen constitute sulphurous acid, whilst one ultimate particle 
of sulphur and two of oxygen constitute sulphuric acid; and, 
moreover, that in the compounds of nitrogen and oxygen the 
ingredients are to each other in the proportion of 1 to 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, respectively. Mr. Higgins’ work excited no attention at 
the time of its publication, nor for many years after. It was not, 
indeed, till Dalton’s re-discovery and re-announcement of the 
law, that his views on the subject became generally known. It 
seems doubtful, indeed, if he was aware of the importance of the 
law he had discovered, but it should not be denied that he clearly 
saw and fully announced it as applying to several compounds; nor 
should it be forgotten, in estimating his merit, that when he pub- 
lished his views, there existed so very small a number of accurate 
analyses, that it was impossible to test its truth on any but the 
most limited scale. But after conceding this, we shall be 
guilty of no injustice to Mr. Higgins if we say, that had he 
seen the value and importance of the law as fully as Dalton saw 
it, he would have done as Dalton did, who spent ten or twelve of 
the best years of his life in verifying its truth by analyses of as 
large a series of compounds as he possibly could compass. We 
shall have occasion again to refer to Higgins in connexion with 
Dalton; meanwhile we proceed to the consideration of the next 
law. 

The third law of combination is named that of reciprocal pro- 
portion, and is to the effect, that if two bodies combine in certain 
proportions with a third, they combine in the very same propor- 
tions with each other. Thus 16 parts of sulphur combine with 
8 of oxygen, and 27 parts of iron combine with 8 of oxygen; 
but 16 parts of sulphur is the very quantity that combines 
with 27 of iron. We may reverse the numbers: 8 of oxygen 
combines with 27 of iron, and 16 parts of sulphur with 27 of iron ; 
but 8 of oxygen is the very number that combines with 16 of 
sulphur. Or a third time: 8 oxygen and 27 iron combine re- 
spectively with 16 sulphur; but 27 iron is the quantity that com- 
bines with 8 oxygen. 

This law is not only of the greatest theoretical interest, but of 
the utmost practical value to the chemist. But for its existence, 
his labours as an analyst would be endless, and the work of a life- 
time would g but a short way in ascertaining the combining 
proportions of a single substance. As it is, however, if the pro- 
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portion be ascertained in which one body combines with any one 
other, that, or a multiple or submultiple of that, is the proportion 
in which it combines with every other with which it can combine 
at all. A new metal, for example, Didymium, has been discovered 
by the Swedish chemist, Mosander, the combining proportion of 
which is still uncertain. To ascertain this, it will not be neces- 
sary to discover by actual trial what quantity of it unites with 
a certain weight of each of the other elementary bodies: it will 
suffice to know the proportion in which it unites with one of 
them, oxygen: this, with the qualification already stated, will be 
the proportion in which it combines with all the rest. 

It is in relation to this law more than to the others that the 
combining weights of bodies are named their equivalents ; the 
best title by which they can be distinguished. ‘This term ex- 

resses, in a way no other does, that a certain weight of one body 
is equivalent to, or goes as far as, a certain but different weight 
of another in the construction of a similar compound. One 
part by weight of hydrogen, for example, goes as far in combining 
with eight of oxygen to form an oxide, as 27 of iron, 33 of zinc, 
98 of cian or 199 of gold. These compounds have all the 
same value; the weight of oxygen is the same in all, and the 199 
parts of gold do not neutralize the 8 of oxygen 199 times more 
effectually than the one of hydrogen does, but only as well and 
with the production of a similar compound. The same remark 
applies to the different but equivalent quantities of all the other 
substances referred to. 

This law of reciprocal proportion was discovered by the Ger- 
man chemist, Wenzel, already mentioned, who published his 
views on the subject in 1777, in a work of great merit, which 
attracted, however, no attention at the time of its publication. In 
this he shewed, from certain phenomena exhibited by neutral 
salts when they decompose each other, that the proportions in 
which bodies combine with each other were both constant and 
reciprocal. His views were taken up and followed out by his 
countryman, Richter, who began to publish in 1792, and con- 
firmed the truth of Wenzel’s conclusions by observations made 
on the precipitation of metals from solution, by each other. 
Richter’s greatest merit, however, consisted in an endeavour to 
ascertain, by a series of most patient analyses of different salts, 
the exact weight of acid and base required for mutual saturation, 
and to express this by a number attached to each. 

He spent some twelve years of his life in this labour, and pub- 
lished various works on the subject, but his views attracted as 
little notice as Wenzel’s, and it was not till after his death that 
Berzelius obtained for them the attention they deserved. All 
are now agreed, that though his numbers are wrong, and very 
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far wrong too,—a remark which applies equally to Dalton’s first 
similar table,—his name will ever be honourably connected with the 
earliest attempt to lay the foundation of quantitative chemistry. 

The fourth and last law we have to consider is a very simple 
one, and will not require much illustration. It may be oalia 
the law of Compound Proportion, and teaches that the com- 
bining proportion of a compound body is the sum of the 
combining proportions of its components. The combining 
proportion of water, for example, is found by experiment 
to be 9, (or a multiple of 9,) hydrogen, as before, being 
taken as unity; but nine is the sum of 8 parts of oxygen, 
and 1 of hydrogen, its constituents. The equivalent of ombanie 
acid appears upon trial to be 22; but carbonic acid is found on 
analysis to consist of 6 parts of carbon and 16 of oxygen, which 
exactly make up 22. The combining weight of lime is 28, but 
lime consists of 20 calcium and 8 oxygen, which are also 28. 
Lastly, marble has the combining proportion 50, but it is com- 
posed of 22 carbonic acid and 28 lime, which are also 50. 

This law is of as much interest and practical value as the pre- 
ceding one, and supplies the chemist with a most important 
mean of checking the results of empirical analysis in the case of 
compound bodies. ‘The merit of discovering it belongs entirely 
to Dalton. It followed so directly and unavoidably from his 
atomic hypothesis, that its existence was implied in the very 
enunciation of the latter; and we think we do not err when we 
say that chemists are so much accustomed to consider this law 
in the light of that hypothesis, that the possibility of its existence 
apart from it is altogether forgotten. 

Independent, however, it certainly is of any hypothesis, and it 
could not have been deduced from the other laws we have just 
been discussing. Although the atomic hypothesis had never 
been devised, it might, and certainly would, have been discovered ; 
and though that hypothesis should prove utterly false, it will re- 
main equally valid, resting, as it does, on the ground of direct 
experimental evidence. We are the more induced to dwell on 
this, that even so distinguished a person as the Rev. Mr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, has failed to per- 
ceive the independence and value of this law of compound pro- 
— and in the discussion of Dalton’s Atomic Theory in the 

istory of the Inductive Sciences, does not so much as once 
mention or allude to it. The error, whether it arose from igno- 
rance of the law, or from the supposition that it was deducible 
from the laws of reciprocal and multiple proportion, is almost 
inexplicable and quite inexcusable. 

On these four laws modern chemistry is based. It has been 
said, indeed, of them, that chemistry before their discovery was 
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only an art, but by their recognition became a science. But 
this is to say too much: chemistry, as a qualitative science—i. e., 
as a science treating of the qualities or properties of bodies, 
existed before their discovery, and might have existed in a state 
of considerable perfection as such, although they had had no 
place in nature, or that place had never been discovered. Their 
peculiar effect is to confer upon chemistry the character of a 
science of quantity, which till they were brought to light it did 
not possess ; but in so doing they widened and made more accu- 
rate its range as a science of quality. For, to take but one 
example, we could not with absolute certainty affirm that water 
consists of hydrogen and oxygen, and of nothing else, unless we 
were able to show that a given quantity of water, subjected to 
analysis, yields weights of hydrogen and oxygen, which, taken 
together, are identical with that of the water analyzed. 

These laws, it is important to observe, contain in them nothing 
hypothetical. They sum up the results of the universal expe- 
rience of chemists, (so far as experience can be called universal,) 
of which they are the expressions. With the exception of the 
law of constant proportion, they were wrought out by Dalton for 
himself, and by him first fully made known to the world. He 
did not expound them, however, in the way we have done, but 
employed in their enunciation the language of the ingenious and 
beautiful hypothesis which had led him to the discovery of two 
of them, and supplied a satisfactory explanation of them all. 
This hypothesis, generally called the atomic theory, we are now 
to consider. 

Dalton began by assuming that matter, although it may in 
essence be infinitely divisible, is, in fact, only finitely divided, 
so that it consists of certain ultimate particles or molecules 
possessed of a definite and unchangeable weight, shape, and 
size. ‘These particles he named, as others had already done, 
atoms, from the Greek, Aroyos, (that which cannot be cut or 
divided, ) to signify that they were indivisible. The indivisibility 
attributed to them, however, was not affirmed to be absolute, so 
that they could not by possibility be reduced in dimensions, and 
broken up into smaller particles, but was held to exist in rela- 
tion only to the chemical and other disintegrating forces existing 
in nature, none of which were supposed able to divide them. 
According to this view, then, ponderable masses or volumes of 
the different elementary bodies were supposed to consist of a 
countless multitude of undivided atoms. 

On the shape of these atoms, Dalton offered no opinion, though 
he thought it probable that they were spherical, and drew them 
as such in his diagrams. Neither did their size enter as an 
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element into his speculations, and it need not into ours ; all, in- 
deed, that we know on the subject or can affirm is, that they are 
inconceivably small; so small, indeed, that to say how many 
could stand at the same time on the point of the finest needle 
would be a problem as difficult for the modern physicist, as it 
was hard for the schoolmen of the middle ages to decide, how 
many angels could be accommodated at once on the same airy 
pinnacle. 

Up to this point there was nothing novel in Dalton’s views. 
For centuries an atomic constitution of matter had been held as 
probable by many, and defended by all the arguments that 
physics and metaphysics could supply. For the sake of con- 
trasting these earlier views, which were almost purely physical, 
or referred to the atoms of homogeneous combinations of matter, 
with those of Dalton, which were chemical, or had reference to 
the atoms of heterogeneous compounds, we shall quote the ex- 
position of one of the ablest of Dalton’s predecessors. 

‘ All things considered,’ says Newton, ‘it seems probable that God, 
in the beginning, formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, of such sizes, figures, and with such other pro- 
perties, and in such proportion to space, as most conduced to the end 
for which he formed them; and that these primitive particles, being 
solids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded 
of them; even so very hard as never to wear or break to pieces, no 
ordinary power being able to divide what God made one in the first 
creation.’ 

Newton, it will be observed, says nothing concerning the 
weight, either absolute or relative, of his primitive particles. 
The former was manifestly beyond the reach of human discovery, 
and nothing was known in his day which could throw any light 
on the latter. 

It is here that Dalton, introducing the question of weight, 
leaves Newton behind, and takes not a step, but a stride, in ad- 
vance of all previous speculators on atomics. His early physical 
inquiries, as we shall afterwards find, had accustomed him to 
form the clearest and most precise conceptions of matter as made 
up of atoms, and as soon as he obtained the faintest glimpse of 
the laws of combining proportion, he connected it with these 
familiar speculations, so that his atomic hypothesis rose into full 
perfection before he had completed the analysis of so many as a 
dozen compounds. 

This immediate perfection was given to his hypothesis by the 
one bold conjecture, that the ultimate atoms of the elementary 
bodies do not possess the same, but different weights; and that 
the difference between their weights is identical with that which 
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subsists between the combining proportions of the elements 
themselves. As oxygen, for example, has a combining pro- 
portion eight times greater than that of hydrogen, so the 
ultimate atom of oxygen is assumed to be eight times heavier 
than the ultimate atom of hydrogen. As the combining 
proportion of nitrogen is fourteen times that of hydrogen, 
so the atom of nitrogen is supposed to be fourteen times 
heavier than that of hydrogen; and in like manner the 
relative weights of the atoms of the other elementary bodies 
are supposed to differ by the same numbers that the relative 
weights of their combining proportions differ by. Dalton, it will 
be observed, no more than Newton, pronounces on the absolute 
weight of his atoms; all, in truth, that he could have said on 
that point would have been, that they were so inconceivably 
light, that it would require millions of the heaviest of them to 
turn the most delicate balance. But he thought, that if it were 
possible by any means to select single atoms of each of the ele- 
mentary bodies, and weigh them, one by one, we should find, 
Jirst, that different atoms of the same element possessed all the 
same weight, so that whatever was the absolute weight of any 
one would be found to be the weight of each of the others of the 
same kind ; and if one atom of hydrogen weighed the millionth of 
a millionth of a grain, each of the hydrogen atoms would weigh 
the millionth of a millionth also; secondly, we should find that all 
the oxygen atoms were 8 times heavier than the hydrogen ones; 
all the nitrogen, 14 times heavier; all the silver atoms, 108 times; 
all the gold atoms, 199 times heavier. In short, the proportions 
in which bodies combine with each other are supposed to de- 
pend upon the weights of the atoms which make them up, and 
to be identical with them. All the numbers, accordingly, which 
before this hypothesis is considered, represent combining propor- 
tions, as soon as it is adopted, come to represent weights of 
ultimate atoms, or atomic weights. 

According to this view, then, when bodies combine together, 
their ultimate particles do not interpenctrate, or become fused 
together, so that the individuality or identity of any is lost. 
The atoms only come into close proximity, and lie side by side, 
or above and below each other; and when the compound they 
form is decomposed, they separate, and reappear with all their 
original properties. The smallest possible quantity of water is 
in this way conceived to consist of one atom of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen, bound together, without loss of the individuality of 
yo by the unknown and invisible tie which we term chemical 

nity. 

Such is the atomic hypothesis: how beautifully it explains all 
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the laws of combining proportion will appear on a moment’s 
reflection. A law of constant proportion, such as we have 
learned, must obtain in the combinations of atoms, possessed of 
the properties Dalton assumed, for their relative weights are un- 
alterable, and there is therefore but one lowest, or smallest, pro- 
portion in which they can combine. The weight of an atom of 
oxygen is 8, and that of an atom of hydrogen, 1. It is im- 

sible, therefore, that their smallest combining proportions, by 
weight, should be any others than 8 and 1. 

A law of multiple proportion is equally necessary, for an atom 
of one element is the smallest quantity that can be added to 
a compound containing an atom of it already, and whatever was 
the weight of the first atom will be that of the second also, so 
that an exact duplication of the first proportion, without any frac- 
tional lack or excess, must take place. And if more than one 
atom be added at a time, it must be atoms, not an atom and a 
half, or one and a third, or any other fraction or fragment, for 
this cannot be, seeing that the atom is indivisible. 

In the five compounds of nitrogen and oxygen already con- 
sidered, the first, which contained 14 of the former to 8 of the 
latter, was to be taken as a compound of a single atom of each. 
The second must contain 16 oxygen, because the next highest 
compound must be one of two atoms; the third, 24, because 
there are three atoms, each weighing 8 ; the fourth, 32, because 
the atom is quadrupled; and the fifth, of necessity, 40, for a 
similar reason. 

It is almost unnecessary to continue the application of Dalton’s 
hypothesis to the other two laws, it is so direct and unavoidable. 

he law of reciprocal proportion is an inevitable result of the 
constancy in weight of the atom. For if an atom of iron is 
found to be twenty-seven times heavier than one of hydrogen 
when weighed along with one of oxygen, and if an atom of sul- 
phur be sixteen times heavier than one of hydrogen when also 
weighed with one of oxygen, then the atom of iron will continue 
to weigh 27, and that of sulphur 16, when they are weighed 
together ; for these were the weights of the iron and the sul- 
phur atoms before they combined; they remain so during their 
combination; and will re-appear so whensoever they separate. In 
a word, the weight of an atom is a constant quantity ; it cannot 
be lessened, or increased, or annihilated. Finally, the law of 
compound proportion is so necessary, that it was anticipated 
through this hypothesis before it was found in nature. There 
could not fail to be such a law, in virtue of the constancy in 
weight, and the indivisibility of the atom. For the aggregation 
of atoms does not alter their weight, and the atom cannot divide, 
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so that its weight should be shared among smaller molecules. 
Had the atom been divisible, it might have been otherwise, and 
when two or more atoms entered into combination, they might 
have broken up into lesser particles, among which the original 
weight was parcelled out. In this way, the compound made up 
of them me have had the same, or a smaller combining weight 
than that possessed singly or together by its components. Accord- 
ing to the atomic hypothesis, the combining proportion, or 
atomic weight of water, is necessarily 9, because it consists of 
two atoms weighing respectively 8 and 1. But if these had not 
been indivisible, they might have broken up in the act of com- 
bining, and yielded. not one particle weighing 9, but, for ex- 
ample, nine particles, each weighing 1, so that the combining 
weight of each particle of water should have been no greater 
than that of the original particles of hydrogen. 


Such, then, was the chemical doctrine of atoms, in its first 
announcement, as related to the laws of proportional combina- 
tion by weight. Before we consider the steps by which Dalton 
was led to its announcement, or proceed curiously to dissect and 
criticise it, let us stop for a moment to give it the deserved tri- 
bute of our admiration. It claims this at our hands, on the two- 
fold ground of its beauty as a method of expressing the order 
and symmetry of material nature, and its value as a means of 
apprehending and inculcating great chemical truths. We may 
afterwards find it unnecessary to concede to Dalton’s atoms the 
attribute of indivisibility, even in the limited extent to which 
he conferred that property upon them, and see reason to believe 
that a potential, or virtual, not an actual atom is all that che- 
mistry requires for the solution of her problems: nay, that the 
potential is better than the actual atom for the explication of 
many of them. But placing the question of its truth aside for 
the present, we cannot forbear to mark the grand idea which 
the Daltonian atomic hypothesis gives us of the law and order 
which prevail in nature. 

In the light of it, there is nowhere any ‘fortuitous concourse 
of atoms,’ as the Roman poet proclaimed of old; no crash or col- 
lision, no strife or warfare, when they meet together, as Milton 
sang, in relation to the embryon atoms of his chaos. Accord- 
ing to this view, the courses of the planets around the sun are 
not more surely ordered than the movements of these invisible 
spheres round the centres of force which they obey. Arcturus 
and Orion know not their places better than each tiny gold or 
hydrogen atom which adds its weight to swell the sum total of the 
universe. And if poets of old have sung of the music of the 
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spheres which the telescope unfolds to us, poets, we doubt not, 
will yet be found to sing of the harmony, as true and as wonderful, 
which attends the movements of those which the finest micro- 
scope will never reveal. Nay, we know not that we have to wait 
for a spo to do so, for one who will never be excelled has de- 
clared to us that— 
‘ There’s not the smallest orb—— 
But in his motion like an angel sings.’ 


We might recur to our simile of the chain-work, and speak of 
atomic nature as a glorious garment woven out of links of dif- 
ferent kinds, which Infinite Wisdom, at the first creation, forged 
of the shape, and length, and size which it best fitted each of 
them to possess. 

Or we might liken these atoms to coins stamped in nature’s 
mint, of definite and unchangeable value, with which she pays all 
the demands the animate and inanimate world make upon her; 
but this illustration falls much below the dignity of the theme. 

Rather would we have recourse to that old and familiar, but 
lofty and suitable one, which speaks of this world as a temple ;— 
a temple built by God to his own glory and for the good of his 
creatures. And if we did so, we should speak of it, not as of a 
Cyclopean wall piled out of unwieldly and misshapen blocks, flung 
as if by Titanic hands together ; nor as of a Tower of Babel, where, 
amidst confusion of tongues, one asked for bricks and another 

ave him mortar; but as of a structure such as the Hebrew 
Sing built to his God, where ‘the house, wher it was in build- 
ing, was built of stone made ready before it was brought thither,’ 
and the ‘great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones’ were 
each er and chiselled to fit its appointed place before the 
builder began, ‘so that there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in building;’ but, 


‘ Out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet 
Built like a temple.’ 


On the atomic hypothesis, considered merely as a figment or 
artifice for expressing simply the laws of combining proportion, it 
is unnecessary to say much, its value in this respect is so appa- 
rent. To the student, who with difficulty has been struggling to 
form a clear conception of equivalents, proportions, and the like, 
which, after all, he apprehends only as shadowy, ponderable 
masses of equal value, the passage is like that from morning 
twilight to full day, when he grasps firmly the idea of different 
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atoms like separate spheres, each a perfect whole, possessing a 
definite and seaibeetiile weight. The movements and relations 
of the equivalent atoms can thereafter be as readily followed in 
thought by the chemist in his speculations, as those of suns or of 
planets and their satellites by the astronomer, in the calculations 
which the science of the heavenly bodies demands. Nor is any 
revelation which chemistry seems destined to undergo, even 
should it bring about the decomposition of all the so-called ele- 
mentary bodies, likely to lessen, or even much to alter, the value 
of the atomic hypothesis, considered as a device for inculcating 
chemical truths. On this subject, therefore, we say no more, 
but at once pass to a question of the highest interest. 


The first glimpse of his ‘ Atomic Theory’ was obtained by 
Dalton in the course of certain researches into the solubility of 
the different gases in water, which he published in the Man- 
chester Society’s Transactions for the year 1803. In 1804, he 
‘touched upon it in his lectures’ in Manchester and at the Royal 
Institution in London, and in the same year he explained it in 
conversation to Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, who spent a day or 
two with him at Manchester. By the latter chemist, and not b 
Dalton himself, it was first explicitly made known to the world, 
in the third edition of his ‘ System of Chemistry,’ published in 
1807, four years after its first partial announcement to the Man- 
chester Society. In the same year, Dalton expounded his views 
in a course of lectures delivered in Edinburgh and in Glasgow, 
the greater = of which, however, was devoted to the exposi- 
tion of his discoveries in relation to heat; and in 1808, the sub- 
stance of these lectures was published in his well-known work, 
entitled, ‘ New System of Chenoa Philosophy.’ We cannot, 
therefore, consider the atomic theory as having come fully before 
the world till the latter year. 

Up to the present time, so far as we are aware, no attempt 
has been made to trace the steps by which Dalton was led to 
his greatest discovery, although the evolution of these in a 
systematic way would have strengthened almost incalculably 
the argument of those who sought to defend his merits against 
the claims of British and foreign rivals: and the history of their 
development would have been welcomed by all who took an 
interest in scientific inquiry. : 

We shall endeavour, so far as our limits permit, to supply this 
deficiency ; premising, however, that we have not had access to 
any private sources of information, but derive our knowledge 
solely from works which are, or may be, in the hands of all. 
In nearly every one of the memoirs which have been published 
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concerning Dalton and his discoveries, we are simply told, in 
the words of Dr. Thomson, that the “ atomic theory” first occurred 
to the former during his investigation of olefiant gas and car- 
buretted hydrogen, which were imperfectly known when he 
undertook their investigation. A conclusion naturally drawn 
from this statement is, that the laws of combining proportion 
were discovered in the course of an analytical inquiry, under- 
taken expressly for the purpose of ascertaining what they were, 
and that the atomic hypothesis was devised after the laws were 
discovered as a means of explaining and expounding them. It 
was not so, however. On the other hand, we shall presently 
see that it was in the course of a purely physical inquiry into 
certain of the properties of a single class of bodies, the gases, 
that Dalton was arrested by a difficulty which obliged him to 
analyse several of those which are compound, such as the car- 
buretted hydrogens. The result of these inquiries so completely 
fell in with his previous speculations, that he flung forth his 
atomic hypothesis as soon as he met with a single case of combi- 
nation in multiple proportion. 

The path Fan which Dalton travelled was somewhat like 
the following :.-The blind gentleman, Mr. Gough, who exer- 
cised so beneficial an influence over his early days, added to 
his other tastes a love for meteorology. ‘It was he,’ Dalton 
tells us, ‘ who first set the example of keeping a meteorological 
journal at Kendal ;’ and his pupil appears to have soon acquired 
a relish for the same study. Doubtless he was influenced like- 
wise by the magnificent scenery around him, of which he has 
left some eloquent descriptions, and was tempted by the peculiar 
facilities which the locality of his residence afforded for every 
kind of meteorological inquiry. At all events, he commenced 
in 1788 those daily observations which were continued for fifty- 
five years, and led to the publication, in 1793, of the ‘ Meteoro- 
logical Essays,” already referred to. It was impossible for 
Dalton, however, to content himself merely with recording the 
risings and fallings of the thermometer and barometer, or with 
counting the number of inches of water in his rain-guage. Yet 
to take up meteorology as a science, was to enter on a study 
which required for its successful prosecution a knowledge of 
almost every one of the other physical sciences; and even their 
concentrated light, when directed upon it, did not suffice for 
the solution of more than a small number of the problems which 
perplexed the student at the time that Dalton entered on his 
inquiries. The theory of the winds was exceedingly obscure : 
the connexion between alterations in the temperature of the 


atmosphere and the fall of rain or dew, or the opposite phe- 
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nomenon of the spontaneous evaporation of water from the 
surface of the earth, was completely misunderstood: the nature 
of the force which elevated the vapour of water into the air, 
and maintained it and the other gases of the atmosphere in a 
state of equable diffusion through each other, in spite of great 
differences in relative density, had not been recognised; and 
the chemical composition of the air, and many other points of 
the highest importance, were either greatly misapprehended or 
utterly unknown.’ Much assistance towards the elucidation of 
these difficulties might doubtless have been derived from works 
published before Dalton commenced his researches. But a 
single private library could supply but a very small number of 
these, and no public collection of books appears to have been 
within his reach while at Kendal. He was, moreover, eminently 
a self-reliant man, and debarred from books of which it must be 
acknowledged, even when he could get them, he was no great 
reader, he set to work to solve, by actual experiment, the 
problems which his meteorological studies had brought into 
view. Little could be done towards this whilst he resided 
among the lakes, but as soon as he reached Manchester, he 
gave himself assiduously to such employment, and the two great 
objects of his researches were the laws which regulated the action 
of heat in changing the forms of bodies, the discovery of which was 
certain to throw light upon the questions of dew, rain, hail, evapo- 
ration, &c., and the physical constitution of vapours and gases, 
which bore upon almost every question in meteorology. A very 
brief review of Dalton’s earlier contributions to the Manchester 
Society’s Memoirs will show the exact nature of these inquiries, 
and serve the important incidental purpose of giving the reader 
some acquaintance with his purely physical researches. Our 
space will not allow us otherwise to refer to these, but in com- 
menting thus scantily upon them, we would not omit noticing 
that, as it has often happened in other cases, the greatness of 
one of Dalton’s discoveries has thrown into shade all his others. 
It is certain that, although he had never unfolded his views on 
chemical atomics, he would have taken a very high place amon 
men of science ; and we encourage the belief that the sanied 
we are adopting in expounding his views, will have the effect 
of linking together in their natural connexion his physical and 
chemical speculations. 

The first paper, read October 31st, 1794, is entitled, ‘ Extra- 
ordinary Facts relating to the Vision of Colours,’ and referred 
to a remarkable peculiarity in his perception of the tints of 
bodies which will be considered in another place. The second, 
read March Ist, 1790, contains ‘ Experiments and Observations 
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‘to determine whether the quantity of Rain and Dew is equal 
‘ to the quantity of Water carried off by the Rivers, and raised 
‘ by Evaporation ; with an inquiry into the origin of Springs; 
and may be considered a demonstration, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the truth of what the wise king had declared some thousand 
years before—‘ All the rivers run into the sea, yet is the sea not 
‘ full; unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they 
‘return again.’ The third communication, read April 12th, 
1788, entitled, ‘Experiments and Observations on the power of 
Fluids to conduct heat,’ was an ample and satisfactory refutation 
of Count Ruimford’s supposition, that fluids were non-conductors 
of caloric. It does not, however, particularly concern us. In 
the fourth paper (June 27th, 1800), ‘ Experiments and Observa- 
‘ tions on the Heat and Cold produced by the mechanical con- 
‘ densation and rarefaction of Air,’ he returns to inquiries con- 
nected with meteorology. The next contributions, read October 
2nd, 16th, and 30th, 1801, but published in one memoir, are his 
celebrated ‘ Experimental Essays on the Constitution of mixed 
‘ Gases; On the force of Steam or Vapour from Water and 
‘ other liquids in different temperatures, both in a Toricellian 
‘vacuum and in air; On Evaporation; On the expansion of 
‘ Gases by Heat.’ The only section of this elaborate memoir to 
which we can refer is the first. It affirms the startling and ap- 
parently incredible proposition, that ‘when two elastic fluids, 
‘ denoted by a and B, are mixed together, there is no mutual 
‘ repulsion amongst their particles—that is, the particles of a do 
‘ not repel those of B, as they do one another; consequently, the 
‘ pressure or whole — upon any one particle arises solely 
‘ from those of its own kind.’ Guided by this remarkable idea, 
Dalton proceeds to the consideration of mixed gases, and parti- 
cularly of the atmosphere, and applies his views with great suc- 
cess to the removal of the difficulty attending the consideration 
of the cause of the constant composition of the air we breathe. 
To all previous speculators, who denied that the air was a che- 
mical compound, as Dalton did, there remained unanswered the 
question—How do the constituents of the atmosphere exist in a 
state of equable diffusion through each other, in spite of the 
difference in their relative densities? Should not the heavier, 
oxygen, be found near the surface of the earth ; the lighter, nitro- 
gen, in the higher regions? No difference exists in this respect, 
and Dalton’s hypothesis takes away all necessity for there being 
any. We have referred to this subject with a view to direct the 
reader’s attention toa plate which is placed at the end of the 

per, illustrating the constitution of our atmosphere as consist- 
ing, according to this a of gases self-repulsive, but in- 
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different to each other. The particles of oxygen are represented 
by small rhombs or diamonds; those of nitrogen, by dots; those 
of carbonic acid, by triangles; and those of aqueous vapour, by 
asterisks. The reader will see the importance of this reference, 
as showing that, two years before he published his ‘ Atomic 
Theory,’ Dalton had accustomed himself to the most precise 
views as to the properties of masses or volumes of bodies, re- 
sulting entirely from those of their ultimate particles, and pic- 
tured these to himself and to others by various significant 
symbols. There was not, probably, among the men of science 
of his time one who apprehended more clearly than he did that 
the properties of any mass, however great, are in every case the 
sum or the difference, or otherwise the expression, of the pro- 
perties of the ultimate molecules, particles, or, as he afterwards 
came to call them, atoms, of which it consists. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the word atom nowhere occurs, but is 
represented in every cise by the equivalent term, ‘ ultimate 
particle.’ 

We pass over the next paper, which records ‘ Meteorological 
Observations made at Manchester, from 1793 to 1801,’ and take 
up the succeeding ones, which are closely connected with the 
essay we have just been discussing. 

he first was read November 12th, 1801], and is entitled, 
‘ Experimental Inquiry into the proportion of the several Gases 
or elastic Fluids constituting the Atmosphere.’ Its title suffi- 
ciently explains its object. It was followed, in January 28th, 
1803, by an essay ‘ On the tendency of elastic Fluids to diffusion 
through each other ;’ a remarkable paper, carrying out the obser- 
vations of the older pneumatic chemists, and especially Priestley, 
that elastic fluids of different specific gravities, if once diffused 
through each other, do not separate by long standing, so that the 
heaviest is found lowest, but remain in a state of uniform and 
equal diffusion. Dalton shewed further that gases intermix 
with each other independently of agitation, although the one be 
much heavier than the other; so that carbonic acid, which is 
twenty-two times heavier than hydrogen, will rise into the latter, 
and the hydrogen conversely descend into it. The subject 
was afterwards more fully examined by Professor Graham, of 
London, in a memoir of the highest interest. 

We have nearly completed our abstract. The next paper, read 
October 21st, 1803, the last, probably, in which, from its title, 
‘On the Absorption of Gases by Water and other Liquids,’ the 
reader would look for it, contains the first announcement of 
Dalton’s discovery of the laws of combining proportion, and the 
germ of the ‘atomic theory.’ After stating the laws which he 
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had found to regulate the absorption of gases by water, he pro- 
poses a theory in explanation of it, according to which he con- 
tends that gases, such as oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, &c., when 
in aqueous solution, are mechanically mixed with water, not chemi- 
cally combined with it—a view which has not been adopted b 

other chemists. ‘ Gases so mixed with water,’ says he, ‘retain their 
‘ elasticity or repulsive power among their own particles, just the 
* same in the wateras out of it, the intervening water having no other 
‘ influence, in this respect, than a mere vacuum!’ He goes on to 
compare his gas dissolved in water to a pile of shot—‘a particle 
‘ of gas pressing on the surface of water is analogous to a single 
‘ shot pressing upon the summit of a square pile of them;’ and 
on the opposite pase he has inserted an engraving of a pyramidal 
pile of balls left unshaded, with a dark ball surmounting the 
apex. This is entitled, ‘ View of a square pile of shot, &c. The 
lower globes are to represent suntaiae of water; the top globe 
represents a particle of air resting on particles of water.’ Fur- 
ther on are two other engravings, the one of a ‘ Horizontal view 
of air in water,’ the other a ‘ Profile view of air in water,’ in 
which dots and crosses are taken to represent particles of air, 
with spaces of water between them. We have specially referred 
to these engravings, as affording additional illustrations of the 
hold which a belief in the atomic constitution of matter had 
taken of Dalton’s mind, and the use which he made of it in dis- 
cussing purely physical problems (or, at least, what he considered 
— before he had occasion to apply it to chemical questions 
atall. At the close of the essay comes the acknowledgment of 
the difficulty which attends a hypothesis of mechanical absorp- 
tion. If the mingling of gases with liquids, on which hey di 
not act chemically, be but a mechanical action, like the mingling 
of indifferent gases with each other, how happens it that water 
dissolves its own bulk of one gas, such as carbonic. acid, and 
only three per cent. of its volume of another, such as oxygen? 
We should expect, if the mechanical view were true, that all 
gases should. be equally soluble in water; for if water act as a 
vacuum would do, it must act in the same way on every gas. 
Dalton saw the difficulty, and devised a hypothesis to overcome 
it. We give his own words :—‘ Why does water not admit its 
‘ bulk of every gas alike? This question I have duly considered, 
‘and though I am not yet able to satisfy myself completely, I 
‘am nearly persuaded that the circumstance depends upon the 
‘weight and number of the ultimate particles of the several 
‘gases: those whose particles are lightest and single being 
‘least absorbable, and the others more, according as they in- 
‘ crease in weight and complexity.” To this there is a foot-note— 
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‘ Subsequent experience renders this conjecture less probable.’ 
And the text is followed by a passage which we print in italics 
—‘ An inquiry into the relative weights of the ultimate particles oy 
‘ bodies is a subject, as far as I know, entirely new; I have been 
‘ prosecuting this inquiry with remarkable success.’ On the suc- 
ceeding page is a ‘ Table of the relative weights of the ultimate 
particles of gaseous and other bodies.’ ‘This was the first table 
of atomic weights, and every one of them was wrong, with the 
exception of hydrogen, which was assumed as unity. We ex- 
tract four of the numbers :-— 


Oxygen - - - - 5.5 
Carburetted hydrogen from stagnant water - 6.3 
Olefiant gas - - - - - : 5.3 


Such, then, were the steps by which Dalton was conducted to 
the discovery of the laws of combining proportions. He was 
testing, by experiment, the truth of a hypothesis as to the cause 
of the specific solubility of gases in water, which proved in the 
end to be quite untenable; but, like Columbus, who missed an 
El Dorado, but found an America, he discovered something 
better. From what Dr. Thomson tells us, he was struck by ob- 
serving that the quantity of hydrogen in fire-damp is exactly 
twice that in heavy carburetted hydrogen, the quantity of carbon 
being the same in both. His constant reference of the properties 
of masses to those of their smallest molecules led him at once to 
connect these proportions, in which the carbon and — 
occurred, with the relative weights of their ultimate particles. 
Wemay suppose him to have reasoned somewhat thus—‘ Hydrogen 
‘and carbon are made up of particles which have different weights, 
‘the carbon atoms being all six times heavier than the hydrogen 
‘ones; but if hydrogen and carbon have atoms differing in rela- 
‘ tive weights; oxygen, nitrogen, and every other elementary sub- 
‘stance will have atoms differing in relative weight also; and 
‘these may be ascertained by finding the relative weights accord- 
‘ing to which the masses made up of them combine with each 
‘other.’ To Dalton’s mind, filled, as it were, already with the 
conception of everything consisting of atoms, it was only neces- 
sary to introduce the additional iden of these atoms differing in 
relative weight, and all the laws of combining proportion rose at 
once into view. He was gifted with a bold, self-reliant, far- 
glancing, generalizing spirit, and the researches he had long been 
prosecuting had doubtless strengthened greatly that faith in the 
uniformity of nature’s laws which we all inherit as an essential 
part of our mental constitution. We may believe that, without 
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an effort, and almost instinctively, he would infer that if hydrogen 
followed a law of multiple proportion in its higher combinations 
with carbon, a similar relation would be found to hold in every 
case where the same elements united to form more than one 
compound. The detection of the other laws of combining pro- 

rtion must have been immediate; but this has been so fully 
illustrated already, that we need not enter on the subject again. 
It must never be forgotten that Dalton’s atomic views gave him 
the same advantage in detecting the laws of chemical combina- 
tion which they afford us in apprehending and expounding them. 

In confirmation of the view we have taken of the development 
of the atomic hypothesis, we would refer to Dalton’s contributions 
to the first six volumes of the ‘Manchester Memoirs,’ which, 
gone through consecutively, will conduct every reader, we be- 
lieve, to the conclusion we have arrived at. It is confirmed by 
Dalton’s reference to the carburetted hydrogens already con- 
sidered, and by the way in which Dr. Thomson introduces the 
earliest published account of the atomic theory, not while dis- 
cussing chemical affinity or the laws of combination, but quite 
abruptly under the head of the density of the gases. Dalton 
himself always connected his later chemical with his earlier phy- 
sical discoveries. When he published the second edition of his 
* Meteorological Essays,’ in 1834, forty-one years after the publi- 
cation of the first, he said, in reference to the few alterations it 
contained—‘ I have been the more anxious to preserve the first 
* edition unchanged, as I apprehend it contains the germs of 
* most of the ideas which I have since expanded more at large in 
‘ different essays, and which have been considered discoveries of 
* some importance.’ 

We wind up this long discussion with a single remark. Dalton’s 
views of chemical combination, including both the facts and the 
hypothesis which expressed and explained them, are generall 
known as his ‘ Atomic Theory.’ To Dalton himself the evi- 
dence in — of the existence of ultimate indivisible particles 
appears to have seemed so conclusive, that he considered the 
doctrine of atoms in the light of an induction from the data fur- 
nished by observation and experiment; and this without reference 
to any other than purely physical questions. We cannot, indeed, 
sufficiently reiterate that he was an atomist before he was a 
chemist. In his lips, therefore, the name ‘ Atomic Theory’ was 
consistent, and had a clear meaning. It was John Dalton’s 
atomic theory of chemical combining proportions; his theory of 
atoms connected with his discoveries in chemistry, so as at once 
to account for, and to expound them. ‘To those, however, who 
cannot by any process of generalization establish to their own 
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satisfaction, or to that of others, the actual existence of atoms, 
(and it includes almost every one who thinks on the subject at 
all,) and for whom the doctrine of atoms is only a questionable, 
and, we may say, an indifferent hypothesis, Daas view is 
‘an atomic hypothesis of combining proportion.’ It matters com- 
ora little, however, whether we say atomic theory or atomic 

ypothesis, provided we keep perfectly distinct what is matter of 
assumption concerning atoms, from what is matter of fact con- 
cerning laws of combining proportion. 

The only chemist who has adopted Dalton’s views is Dr. 
Thomson, who affirms that ‘ unless we adopt the hypothesis with 
‘which Dalton set out—namely, that the ultimate particles of 
© bodies are atoms incapable of further division, and that chemical 
* combination consists in the union of these atoms with each other— 
‘ we lose all the new light which the atomic theory throws upon 
chemistry.’ Dalton’s other contemporaries—Davy, Wollaston, 
and Berzelius—on the other hand, protested against confounding 
the question of atoms with that of combining proportions, and 
declined to employ the word atom. Davy substituted the term 
proportion ; Wollaston, that of eqguivalent—the best of all the titles 
by which the combining weight of a body can be indicated. Not- 
withstanding this, it is notorious that the word atom is univer- 
sally employed; the phrase .equivalent comparatively seldom. 
Some of Dalton’s less discriminating admirers have built much 
upon this, as showing that even the opponents of an atomic view 
of matter are obliged to use its phraseology. This is true so far 
as the word atom is concerned ; but in the language of a chemist 
of the present day, that term has no other meaning than the 
phrase equivalent ; to which it is — only, we believe, be- 
cause it contains half as many syllables, and is more easily pro- 
nounced. Liebig has justly observed that the use of the word 
atom is like that of the term element. The latter does not sig- 
nify a body that cannot be, but only one that has not been decom- 
posed ; atom, not a particle which cannot be, but only one which, 
up to a certain point, has not been divided. Hence the chemist 
has no scruple in applying the term atom to a group of molecules 
considered as a whole, although he is quite certain that this com- 
pound whole may be, and often is, divided. He speaks, for ex- 
ample, of an atom of water, of carbonic acid, of sugar, and the 


The announcement of the atomic theory to the chemists of 
Europe was like a lighted torch passed round among lamps, 
trimmed and filled with oil, and ready to be kindled. Some 
heard with incredulity, like Davy; others with gladness, like 
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Thomson; none, probably, without astonishment, that the humble 
teacher of mathematics, had extracted more meaning out of his 
imperfect and even inaccurate analyses than they, even Berzelius 
and Wollaston, out of their scrupulously exact ones. It was so, 
however. In Spain, France, Germany, Sweden, and elsewhere, 
many were seeking to discover the laws regulating chemical 
combination, every one of them probably acquainted with a 
wider range of chemical phenomena, and a better analyst than 
Dalton; but he beat them all. So true is it, what Thomas 
Carlyle says, that ‘the eye sees what it brings the power to see.” 
No great discovery, perhaps, was ever welcomed so heartily and 
immediately as the announcement in the atomic theory of the 
laws of The chemists looked over the 
analyses recorded for other purposes in their laboratory books, 
and found on-every page sn 9 confirmation of Dalton’s dis- 
coveries. Davy, Thomson, Wollaston, but above all, Berzelius, 
furnished every day better proofs than Dalton himself could 
show, that in every essential point his views were as just as they 
were beautiful and original. The question of Dalton’s exact 
merit was at one time a good deal discussed, and is certain to 
be made matter of discussion again, as soon as a complete 
memoir of him is published. The sketch we have given of the path 
by which the atomic theory was reached enables us, we think, to 
set at rest the question of the rival claims of Higgins and others. 

In deciding the question of merit in reference to any scientific 
discovery, three points require in every case to be considered. 
The first,—The question of time—Who earliest made the dis- 
covery? The second,—The question of desert-—Who had the 
greatest merit in making it? The third,—The question of prac- 
tical effect—Who aroused the world by his discovery, and made it 
tell upon the progress of science? The last is, if not the only, at 
least the main point in the popular estimation of the merits of dis- 
coverers. It is the peculiar office of a journal such as ours to see 
that the two former receive at the hands of all equal considera- 
tion. 

The question of time admits of no dispute. The law of con- 
stant proportion had been recognised by Bergman and Proust,not 
to mention others, before Dalton’s time, nor did he ever claim its 
discovery. The law of reciprocal proportion was made out com- 
pletely by Wenzel and Richter, in 1777. The law of multiple 
— was recognised clearly and fully by Higgins, in 1789. 

he law of compound proportion was discovered by Dalton, in 
1803. This is the state of matters so far as time is concerned, 
and leaves no choice in the adjudication of merit in regard 
to the question of priority of discovery. Justice admits of no 
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degrees. We should be as honest in handling our neighbour’s 
character, as in handling our neighbour’s money: as careful to 
protect the reputation of the forgotten Higgins as to exalt the 
memory of the immortal Dalton. 

So far as intrinsic merit is concerned, we take it for granted 
that no one will call in question Dalton’s honesty, or doubt that 
when he said ‘an inquiry into the relative weights of the ultimate 

icles of bodies is a subject, so far as I know, entirely new,’ 
e faithfully expressed his entire ignorance of what Wenzel, 
Richter, and Higgins had done before him. It is certain that, 
in 1803, the views of these writers were quite unknown in Great 
Britain, even to those most conversant with the scientific litera- 
ture of the day, and that Dalton did not become acquainted with 
the views of Higgins at least, until the year1810, If this be ac- 
knowledged, it follows that Dalton’s merit as a discoverer is at 
least equal to that of his three predecessors taken together, for 
he found out for himself the laws which they only made out 
among them, and brought to light another, of which they were 
ignorant altogether. 

The question of practical effect has been considered already. 
We have seen that it was Dalton who changed the state of che- 
mistry. Dalton! who while his contemporaries were with diffi- 
culty building up a fragment of scaffolding here and there at 
separate corners, with the far distant hope of ultimately raising 
by their combined efforts the structure of chemistry another story, 
was in silence preparing to supplant them all; Dalton, who with 
the aid of a cunning engine of his own devising, uplifted at once 
the four corners, and planted the stately edifice on a new and 
stable basement, from which it towered above the bogs and 
quicksands which had been like utterly to overwhelm it before. 

Four reasons may be given why Dalton’s views on combini 
proportion should have attracted more attention than those of his 
predecessors. First,—Chemistry was riper and readier for the 
discussion of laws of combination than in the days of Wenzel or 
Richter, or when Higgins first wrote. 

Secondly,—Dalton’s atomic hypothesis made the apprehension 
of the laws taught by means of it infinitely more easy than it had 
been before. 

Thirdly,—All the laws of combining proportion were taught 
together, and made to tell with their mited force upon the mind. 

ourthly,—Dalton’s high character as a discoverer, and his 
wide reputation among men of science before he announced his 
atomic theory, secured for it an immediate attention which was 
not shown to the works of his less distinguished predecessors. 

In ending the discussion of the question of merit, we would 
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express our hope that no inconsiderate admirer of Dalton will rob 
his predecessors of their scanty, but hard-éarned laurels, to add 
an insignificant leaf or two to his full-crowned head. He would 
have been the first himself to reject any such borrowed honours. 

Here we resume the long dropped thread of biographical 
detail. Our space will not allow us to prosecute it to any con- 
siderable extent. We have deemed it better, however, to 
discuss at some length those great questions connected with 
Dalton’s discoveries and scientific reputation, which have never 
been brought before the public, than to occupy the reader with 
matters, however interesting, connected merely with his personal 
history, many of which have been published already in various 


ways. . 

, the years 1803 and 1810, Dalton was occupied in the 
prosecution of analyses to verify his atomic theory; in teaching 
mathematics; and in delivering lectures in Manchester, London, 
Edinburgh, Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow. He was not a 
fluent speaker, nor had he any great talent for teaching. He 
declined, however, all the offers made by his friends to provide 
him with a competency so that he might devote his undivided 
attention to scientific pursuits. To such overtures he replied, 
‘that teaching was a kind of recreation, and that if richer, he 
‘ would not a spend more time in investigation than he was 
* accustomed to do. 

For many years he had the usual fate of the prophet, and 
‘received no honour in his own country. He had always 
around him in Manchester, however, a small circle of appreciat- 
ing friends, who. did all they could to extend his fame. In 
1814, they had his portrait painted by Allen, and an engraving 
was made from it, which has long been out of print. In 1817, 
they conferred on him a further mark of their esteem by electin 
him President of the Literary and Philosophical Society, of whic 
he had long been the most distinguished member. i 
elected every year till his death. 

When Sir John Ross sailed on his first Polar voyage, govern- 
ment and Sir Humphry Davy together thought it a fitting op- 
portunity for doing Dalton a service, and offered him the post of 
natural philosopher to the expedition. But he declined the 
appointment, probably thinking that the North Pole would not 
present many advantages for confirming by experiment his 
atomic theory; and that if they had been very anxious to serve 
him, they might have found better means, and nearer home, for 
so doing. He continued, accordingly, at Manchester, teaching, 
experimenting, and writing scientific memoirs; and we find 
nothing remarkable to record till the year 1822, when he visited 
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France. He carried with him to Paris a single letter of intro- 
duction to M. Bregtet, a celebrated chronometer-maker, and 
member of the French Institute. He could not have been intro- 
duced in a better quarter. Breguet was well known to the 
Parisian savants as the inventor of a metallic thermometer which 
bears his name; and being wealthy and fond of the society of 
men of science, was in the habit of assembling them round. his 
table. He was well acquainted, moreover, with Dalton’s re- 
searches, especially those upon heat, and at a former period had 
sent him a present of one of his thermometers. Through 
Breguet, Dalton was immediately introduced to La Place, and 
by him to all the more distinguished French philosophers. He 
was subsequently invited to the meetings of the Institute, where 
he was most heartily welcomed, and during the whole period of 
his residence in Paris was treated, both in public and in private, 
as one whom all delighted to honour. 

The generous appreciation of his merits shown by the French, 

as contrasted with the indifference to these exhibited by all but 
his personal friends and a few men of science among his country- 
men, made a strong impression upon Dalton. Although a man 
of few words, little given to betray his feelings, and very indif- 
ferent to applause, he was so moved by his reception as to say, 
when he returned home—‘ If any tie Se has reason to be 
proud of his reception in France, I am that one.’ 
_ At length his countrymen became more alive to his merits; 
and if we have to acknowledge that the Celtic fire of our Gallic 
neighbours blazed forth into admiration at a time when our colder 
Saxon natures had scarcely begun to glow, it must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that when the latter began to warm, they rose 
steadily to a red, even to a white heat of unbounded admiration. 
For the last ten years of his life, Dalton was the object of uni- 
versal esteem among his countrymen. 

In 1826, the council of the Royal Society of London unani- 
mously awarded to him the os: gold medal of fifty guineas 
value, placed at their disposal by George IV. But it is to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science that Dalton 
was indebted for the estimation in which latterly he was held. 

He attended its earliest meeting at York, in 1831, where he 
was seen for the first time by many who had long esteemed him 
at a distance, and now rejoiced in an opportunity of vying with 
each other in shewing him respect. 

At the next meeting of the association, held at Oxford, in the 
following year, the university conferred upon him the title of Doctor 
of Civil Law. In 1833, when the association met at Cambridge, the 
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president, Professor Sedgwick, took a public a of ex- 
pressing his regret that the university could not honour herself, as 
the sister one had done, by conferring upon Dalton an honorary 
degree, as these cannot be granted without royal mandamus. At 
the close of his speech, he announced ‘that his Majesty os 
‘ William IV., wishing to manifest his attachment to science an 

‘ his regard for a character like that of Dr. Dalton, had graciously 
‘ conferred on him, out of the funds of the civil list, a substantial 
mark of his royal favour.’ This ‘substantial mark’ was a pension 
of 150/., which was raised to 3002 in 1836. It is not generally 
known, but we have the best authority for stating it, that the 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers was the first to rouse the government to a 
sense of Dalton’s claims. To his purely professional and literary 
accomplishments, the celebrated Scotch divine adds no incon- 
siderable acquaintance with most of the physical sciences, and 
the widest sympathy with the progress of them all. In early life, 
he is known to have been an indefatigable experimenter, and has 
even lectured to select audiences on heat and on chemistry. 
Knowing well what Dalton’s merits were, he visited him at 
Manchester, and was surprised and pained to find him an obscure, 
ill-remunerated teacher of mathematics. Dr. Chalmers lost no 
time in expostulating, by letter, with Joseph Hume, on the in- 
justice of suffering such a man as Dalton to go unrewarded. His 
claims were acknowledged even by that rigid economist, and 
soon after the first pension was accorded him. 

We have already seen that Dalton declined to avail himself of 
the offers of his friends to provide him with a competency, 
which should set him free fou the necessity of elementary 
teaching. This was in the days of his robust manhood ; and we 
think he did right. We know no reason why the man of science, 
so long as he is full of health, should not take his share in bear- 
ing the burden ‘ under which the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth’—why he should be exempt from the common lot of 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. We are sure, more- 
over, that the joys even of a hard-earned independence will 
more than compensate, in every case, for the fancied advantages 
of an undeserved and an inglorious leisure. It is very 
different when age has overtaken the man who has laboured 
while he had strength, and who has spent his days in 
extending that knowledge by which all men are gainers, 
Such a one, even though his studies have been of the most 
purely speculative and apparently unpractical kind, may 
fitly « saved from the gripe of poverty ‘ when the grinders 
‘ cease because they are few, and those that look out of the 
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‘ windows be darkened,’ by the kindness of his less gifted but 
more wealthy fellow-men. But the claims of the worn-out man 
of science are still greater, when he has been the author of 
discoveries which have enabled his quite unscientific brethren to 
* reap where they had not sown, and gather where they had not 
strawn.’ Then it becomes a matter of justice, not of generosity, 
that he who has been the invisible sower of the seed which 
has produced, in some cases thirty, in some sixty, and in some 
an hundred-fold, should receive his tithe of the fruits of the 
field. The pension which government allowed to Dalton might 
be regarded as a generous gift to the author of *‘ Experiments 
and an Hypothesis on the Constitution of mixed Gases.’ But 
to him who unfolded the ‘ Atomic Theory’ it was only a mode- 
rate, we had almost said a niggard dole. "Three hundred pounds 
a-year! What asmall fraction was that of the countless sums 
which he had saved his country—which he had won for her. 
The application of the laws of combining proportion to the prac- 
tical arts enabled the manufacturer of glass, of soap, of pigments, 
of medicinal substances, of dyes, of oil, of vitricl, and of many 
other bodies of great commercial value, to secure their produc- 
tion without waste, or loss, or any unnecessary expenditure. 
Dalton could tell such a man, to a grain, the exact quantity of 
each ingredient which required to be added to produce a given 
compound. Three hundred pounds a-year! If Joseph Hume 
could obtain as good an account of every 300/. sent out of the 
Treasury, he would be a happy man, and England a happy 
country. 

In the same year, 1833, in which Dalton received his first 
pension, a number of his friends subscribed the sum of 2000/, 
and employed Chantrey to execute a full-length statue of him in 
marble. This beautiful work of art, which gives a fine likeness 
of Dalton, is erected in the entrance hall of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution. 

Dalton went to London to give Chantrey the requisite sittings 
for his bust, and while there was most cordially welcomed by 
men of science. Nor was this all. ‘Through the influence of 
Mr. Babbage, the mathematician, of Lord Brougham, who was 
then Chancellor, and of some other friends, he was presented 
to William IV. From the account of a Manchester gentleman 
who was well acquainted with the facts, we learn that ‘ with 
‘ great skill all the minute preparations for his appearance in 
‘such august presence were made by his friends, and arrayed 
‘in the pompous vestments of a Doctor of Oxford, with the 
* scarlet gown and black cap, the silk stockings, the buckles, and 
* the whole paraphernalia of a learned courtier, our townsman 
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‘ mingled in the crowd of soldiers, sailors, statesmen, and divines, 
‘ who thronged the splendid apartments of St. James’s, where he 
‘ was a graciously received by the king.’ Whether his 
London friends acted wisely in introducing such a man to his 
majesty, not as John Dalton, the get theaniae but as Dr. 
Dalton, of Oxford, we shall not stop to inquire. 

In 1834, Dalton attended the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh, where every sort of kindness and new 
honours awaited him. The university conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D., the Royal Society elected him a member, 
and the town council presented him with the freedom of the 


city. 

be 1835, he was present at the Dublin meeting of the asso- 
ciation ; where all parties, from the lord-lieutenant downwards, 
vied with each other in extending to him the marks of their 
esteem. 

We have now reached the seventieth year of his laborious 
career, and it will not surprise the reader that the silver cord 
should be beginning to be loosed, the golden bow! to be broken 
at the fountain. 

In 1837, when in his seventy-first year, he suffered from a severe 
attack of paralysis, which left his right side powerless, and also 
deprived fins of speech. He experienced a second slight attack 
on the 2lst of the same month, and for some time both his 
mental and bodily faculties appeared to be much affected. After 
an illness of some months, however, his health improved, and 
his mind began to evince something of its former vigour, though 
his articulation always remained less distinct than before. We 
are indebted to the Manchester Guardian for these particulars, 
and from the same able journal we take, with a few slight 
alterations, the following statements relative to the close of the 
career of John Dalton :—On the 17th of May, 1844, he had a 
third paralytic stroke, which partially deprived him of the use of 
his right side, and increased the indistinctness of his utterance. 
He recovered in some degree from this attack also, and on the 
19th of July, 1844, was present at a meeting of the council of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, where he 
received an engrossed copy in vellum of a resolution of that 
society, passed at its annual meeting, recording ‘ their admir- 
* ation of the zeal and perseverance with which ‘he has deduced 
‘the mean pressure and temperature of the atmosphere, and 
* the quantity of rain for each month and for the whole year; 
‘with the prevailing direction and force of the wind at dif- 
‘ ferent seasons in this neighbourhood, from a series of more 
‘than two hundred thousand observations, from the end of 
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‘ the year 1793 to the beginning of 1844, being a period of half 
‘acentury.’ Dalton received the resolution sitting, and bein 
unable to articulate a reply, handed a written one which he el 
prepared to his old and attached friend, Peter Clare, Esq., who 
read as follows:—‘I feel gratified by this testimony of kind 
‘ regard offered to me by my old associates of the Literary and 
‘ Philosophical Society of Manchester. At my age, and under 
‘ my infirmities, I can only thank you for this manifestation of 
‘ sentiments which I heartily reciprocate.’ 

This was the 19th of the month; on the 27th, Dalton was 
no more ! 

On Friday, the 26th of July, he retired to his room abcut a 

uarter or twenty minutes after nine o’clock; and going to his 
deak, on which were usually placed the books in which he 
recorded his meteorological observations, he entered therein 
the state of the barometer, thermometer, &c. at nine o’clock ; 
and added, in the column for remarks, the words ‘ little rain,’ 
denoting that but little had fallen during the day. His servant 
observed that his hand trembled more than he had ever before 
seen it, and that he could scarcely hold the pen. Indeed, the 
book exhibits, in its tremulous 6 Recto and blotted figures, 
striking proofs of the rapid decay of the physical powers. But 
there was the same care and corrective watchfulness as ever 
manifested in this his last stroke of the pen; for, having written 
opposite a previous observation, ‘ little rain this,’ he now noticed 
that the sentence was incomplete, and added the word ‘ day,’ 
which was the last word that was traced by his tremulous pen. 
He retired to bed about half-past nine, and spent a restless and 
uneasy night, but seemed, on the whole, in his usual way when 
his servant left his bedside at six o’clock next morning. 

About half-an-hour later, his housekeeper found him in astate 
of insensibility, and before medical attendance could be procured, 
though it was immediately sent for, he expired, ‘passing away 
without a struggle or a groan, and imperceptibly, as an infant 
sinks into sleep.’ 

The news of Dalton’s death, although it must have been looked 
for by many, was heard with sorrow throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the land. His townsmen, anxious to express 
their sense of the irreparable loss they had sustained, resolved to 
give him a public funeral. But this was not enough; and as an 
additional mark of respect, his body was ‘ laid in state’ for a day 
in the Manchester town-hall, and visited by about forty thousand 
persons. The funeral itself took place on the 12th of August. 
‘A procession was formed of nearly a hundred carriages, and 
‘many hundred persons on foot; the windows were lined with 
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‘ spectators, as well as the roofs of the houses; nearly all the shops 
‘and warehouses in the line of the procession, and many in other 
‘ parts of the town, were closed; four hundred of the police were 
‘on duty, each with an emblem of mourning; and the funeral 
‘train was about three quarters of a mile in length.’ He was 
buried in the cemetery at Ardwick Green. It has been felt by 
many that it would have been well if the ‘lying in state’ at least 
had been omitted. It lessens the pleasure also with which we 
otherwise read the accounts of Dalton’s burial, to know that the 
mode adopted in this respect to do honour to his memory was a 
source of pain and offence to the members of that estimable re- 
ligious body with which the deceased had always retained con- 
nexion. Who were to blame, if the thing is to be accounted as 
blame-worthy, for this ceremonial, we shall not stop to inquire. 
It is quite certain that the people of Manchester generally were 
actuated by no other feeling than that of an earnest desire to 
honour the illustrious dead: and there is something solemn and 
sublime in the idea of the intelligent thousands of a great city, 
forgetting for a time the claims of business, attiring themselves 
in the weeds of woe, and gathering round the bier of a solitary 
scientific recluse like Dalton. This feeling is heightened by the 
thought that it was no questionable hero, no noisy demagogue 
or destroyer of his species, to whom the multitude were doing 
this homage, but a true high-priest of nature, and a benefactor 
of his fellow-men. 

In stature, Dalton was about the middle size, of strong rather 
than of elegant proportions. The likeness between his head and 
face and those of Newton was often observed during his life- 
time, and is said to have become more striking after death. 
When engaged in study, a certain air of severity, such as may be 
seen on the busts of Newton, shadowed his features ; but the gentle 
smile on his lips showed even the inexperienced physiognomist that 
it was deep thought, not angry passion, that wrinkled his brow. 

Till his seventieth year he enjoyed robust health, and he was 
all his lifetime fond of exercise in the open air. He made a 
yearly journey to his native mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and climbed Helvellyn, and often also Skiddaw. 
The afternoon of every Thursday he spent at a bowling- 

reen, where he could join with some congenial associates 
in a turn at the old English game of bowls. We have heard 
a distinguished professor of chemistry tell that he once called for 
Dalton at his laboratory on a Thursday, and was directed to look 
for him at the bowling-green. Dalton quietly apologized for 
being out of his laboratory, adding that he liked to take a Satur- 
day in the middle of the week. He was entitled to do so, as he 
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did not take one at the end, the seventh day being always a day 
of hard labour with him. 

We have already alluded to a peculiarity in Dalton’s vision, 
which he made the subject of the first —_ he read to the 
Manchester Society in 1794. It consisted in this, that whereas 
most persons see seven colours in the solar spectrum, he saw only 
two—yellow and blue; or at most three—yellow, blue, and purple. 
He saw no difference between red and green, so that he thought 
* the face of a laurel leaf a good match to a stick of red sealing- 
‘wax; and the back of the leaf answers to the lighter red of 
‘ wafers.’ When Professor Whewell asked him what he would 
compare his scarlet doctor’s gown to, he pointed to the leaves of 
the trees around them. Dalton found nearly twenty persons 

ssessed of the same peculiarity of vision as himself. ‘The cele- 

rated metaphysician, Dugald Stewart, was one of them, and 
could not distinguish a crimson fruit like the Siberian crab from 
the leaves of the tree on which it grew, otherwise than by the 
difference in its form. 

This failure to perceive certain colours is by no means rare, 
and has excited a great deal of attention. The continental 
philosophers have named it Daltonism, a name which has been 
strongly objected to by almost every English writer who has dis- 
cussed the subject, on the ground of the inexpediency and un- 
desirableness of immortalizing the imperfections or personal 
peculiarities of celebrated men by titles of this kind. If this 
system of name-giving were once commenced, it is difficult to see 
where it would end. ‘The possession of a stutter would be 
called Demosthenism; that of a crooked spine, Esopism; the 
lack of an arm, Nelsonism; and so on, till posterity would come to 
connect the names of our celebrated men, not with their superior 

ifts, or accomplishments, or achievements, but with the personal 
efects which distinguished them from their more favoured fellows. 

Professor Whewell sought to better the matter by naming 
those circumstanced like Dalton, Jdiopts, from two Greek words, 
signifying peculiarity of vision. But to this name it was justly 
objected by Sir David Brewster, that the important consonant 
p would be very apt to be omitted in hasty pronunciation, and 
so the last state of the Idiopt be worse than the first. Others 
have suggested various terms of Greek derivation, such as para- 
chromatism, none of which, however, are sufficiently distinctive. 
The name ‘Colour-Blindness,’ proposed by Sir D. Brewster, 
seems in every respect unexceptionable.* 


* The reader who is curious in regard to this matter, will find a very elaborate 
article on the subject, entitled ‘On Daltonism, or Colour-Blindness,’ in the ‘ Scien- 
tific Memoirs,’ an occasional periodical published by Richard Taylor, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet-street, London. 
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We are more concerned to know that Dalton supposed the 
peculiarity of his vision to depend upon the vitreous humour, 
(the liquid which fills up the greater part of the ball of the eyes) 
being in his case of a blue colour, instead of colourless, like 
water, as itis in the eyes of those who distinguish every tint. 
His own words are—‘It appears, therefore, almost beyond a 
‘ doubt, that one of the humours of my eyes, and of the eyes of 
‘ my fellows, is a coloured medium, probably some modification 
‘of blue. I suppose it must be the vitreous humour; otherwise 
‘I apprehend it might be discovered by inspection, which has 
* not been done.’ * 

After Dalton’s death, in obedience to his own instructions, his 
eyes were examined by his medical attendant, Mr. Ransome. 

he vitreous humour was not found, however, to present any 
blue tinge, but, on the other hand, was of a pale-yellow colour: 
neither did red and green objects looked at, through it, used as a 
lens, present any difference in tint to an ordinary eye, as they 
should have done had Dalton’s hypothesis proved true. Were 
his view, indeed, the correct one, blue spectacles should induce 
the same peculiarity in the eyes of every one, which they are well 
known not todo. Everything, in truth, points to the cause of 
the colour-blindness, residing not in the optical apparatus of the 
eye, but in some peculiar condition of the brain or sensorium. 
So much for the physique of Dalton. 

In endeavouring to form a conception of his mental pecu- 
liarities, we shall be assisted by comparing him with some of his 
great fellow-chemists. The labourers to whom chemistry has 
been indebted for its greatest advances admit of a natural divi- 
sion into two great classes. The one of these, and by far the 
smaller, contains men possessed of enthusiastic, imaginative, 
poetical temperaments, of sanguine, hopeful spirits, and great 
rapidity, ae and comprehensiveness of mind. Such pre- 
eminently was Davy; such is the great living chemist Liebig ; 
and if we accept a very subtle fancy instead of a far-stretching 
imagination, such too was Priestley. 

The other and larger class consists of men in whom the 
poetical element was at a minimum, who were characterized by 
great patience, self-concentration, and perseverance in thinking ; 
for whom the working motto was, ‘ Non vi sed sepe cadendo;’ 
and in whom great self-possession and self-reliance were strongl 
developed, producing indifference to the opinion of others, P| 
in extreme cases, an almost repulsive hardness, sternness, and 
severity of character. 


* Manchester Memoirs for 1798, p. 43. 
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To this class belong Black, Cavendish, Wollaston, Bergman, 
Scheele, Lavoisier, DALTON, and, if we include the living, and 
confine ourselves to our own country, Faraday, Graham, and 
Thomson. ‘Thinkers of both these classes have done, and will 

et do, excellent service to chemistry. We sum up their pecu- 

jarities in a word, if we say, with the late Dr. Henry, that the 
great object of the first class is to discover truth; of the second, 
to avoid error. 

Dalton possessed, in an eminent degree, the characteristics of 
the class to which he belonged. He was so indifferent to the 
opinion of others, that he could never be persuaded to reply to 
the attempts which at one time were made to exalt Higgins 
above him; so self-reliant that, in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence, he refused for a long time to put faith in Gaylussac’s 
discoveries concerning combination by volume, because they 
contradicted a hypothesis of his own. To the end of his days 
he persisted in . om the atomic weight of oxygen 7, though 
all other chemists were unanimous in making it 8. * 

Like Newton, he referred the discoveries he had made, not to the 
power of genius, but to the industry which he had brought to bear 
upon their elucidation. At the anniversary meeting of the Pine- 
street Medical School, Manchester, he thus replied to a toast 
embodying his name :—‘ With regard to myself, I shall onl 
* say, seeing so many gentlemen present who are pursuing their 
‘ studies, that if I have succeeded better than many who sur- 
‘round me, in the different walks of life, it has been chiefly, 
‘ nay, I may ~ almost solely, from unwearied assiduity. It is 
‘not so much from any superior genius that one man possesses 
‘over another, but more from attention to study and perse- 
‘verance in the objects before them, that some men rise to 
‘ greater eminence than others. This it is, in my opinion, that 
‘ makes one man succeed better than another. That is all I shall 
‘ say concerning myself.’ In all this there was no affectation. 
One who knew Dalton well, said of him during his life, ‘If led 
‘ into a discussion on any branch of science or philosophy with 
‘which his name is connected, he never hesitates to explain 
‘ where his own discoveries begin and end, and what portion of 
‘ the ground has been trodden by others.’ Neither did he hesi- 
tate to entitle his volumes on heat and atomics, ‘ New System of 
Chemical Philosophy.’ 

He was very methodical and orderly in his habits. We have 
seen that the Thursday afternoon was spent in the bowling- 
. He was equally regular in attending the meetings of the 

ciety of Friends, at which he was present twice every 
Sunday. On the same day, he was in the habit, for more than 
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forty years, of dining at a friend’s house; and even when the 
family were absent, he paid his accustomed visit. 

His love for truth was very great, of which one striking ex- 
ample may be given. A student, who had missed one lecture of 
a course, applied to him for a certificate of full attendance. 
Dalton at first declined to give it; but, after thinking a little, 
replied—‘ If thou wilt come to-morrow, I will go over the 
lecture thou hast missed.’ 

Such was Dalton; a simple, frugal, strictly honest, and truth- 
ful man. For the independence, gravity, and reserve of his cha- 
racter, he was, doubtless, much indebted to his birth as a Cum- 
berland yeoman, and his long connexion with the Society of 
Friends. The individuality of his nature showed itself in his 
great mathematical capacity, his thorough self-reliance and 

ower of patient, persevering work, the native clearness of his 
Fntellectual perception, and the extraordinary power of fearless 
Ne gpm which he brought to bear upon what nature un- 
olded to him. In the latter quality, in particular, he excelled 
every one of his scientific contemporaries. 

The inhabitants of Manchester have announced their intention 
of erecting a monument to Dalton’s memory. We trust that 
the proposition of founding a chair of chemistry, especially for 
the exposition of chemical atomics, will take the ieee of 
every other, as the best means of carrying out that intention. 
Every one, we think, must feel that bronze statues, or other 
costly erections, would be altogether out of keeping with the 
character of the plain Quaker man of science. A ‘Dalton’ 
chair of chemistry, on the other hand, would be a fitting me- 
morial, and in conformity with the wishes of him whom it is 
intended to honour. Dalton, it is well known, left the sum of 
2000/7. to endow such a chair at Oxford, but revoked it before 
his death, with the view, it is believed, of giving the money to 
friends, who had assisted him in his early days. 

We would hint, moreover, that even the enduring brass and 
the everlasting granite crumble down under the tooth of Time, 
and are at best but dumb remembrancers of him whom they 
seek to save from oblivion. The living voice of the professor 
from his chair would keep in perpetual remembrance the name 
of Dalton, as the paid and appointed chantings and masses of 
the Roman-catholic priest recall, if but for a moment, the 
memory of the long-forgotten dead. 

We offer these suggestions with all deference to those who 
seek, by some befitting token, to keep before us the memory of 
Dalton, because we should grieve to think that a great sum of 
money had been spent for this purpose in vain. So far as he 
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himself is concerned, we have no fear. Dalton will never be 
=. He is the second Newton of English physics, and 
will go down to posterity along with the first. Men will think 
of them together, and compare them to the double stars which a 
later astronomy has unfolded to our view—each a sun, shedding 
light on the other; both stars of the first magnitude, revolving 
round, and pointing towards a great centre, which they equally 
make manifest and obey: even Him who is the first aah the 
last, the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end of 
all things. 


Art. VI. (1.) An Essay on the History of the English Government and 
Constitution, from the Reign of Henry VIF. to the Present Time. 
By Lorp Joun Russett. 8vo. London. 


(2.) Life of Lord William Russell. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 


(3.) Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht. 2 vols. 
4to. London. 


(4.) The Causes of the French Revolution. 8vo. London. 
(5.) What have the Whigs done? 8vo. London. 


Tr has fallen to the house of Bedford to be conspicuously asso- 
ciated with the history of the religion and liberty of this country. 
In the times of the Reformation, during the civil war, and, 
above all, in the struggle to save the ark of civil and religious 
freedom towards the close of the reign of Charles IL, the genius 
of that house was felt as a potent influence in public affairs. 
Lord John Russell inherits most of the higher qualities be- 
longing to his ancestors. In capacity, and in general culture, he 
is greater than the greatest of them. What he has done as an 
author, is overshadowed and forgotten by reason of the much 
greater prominence which he has obtained in the public eye as 
a statesman. His writings, however, warrant the conclusion, 
that, had he chosen to steer his course at a distance from the 
vortex of politics, and given himself to comparative ease and 
quietude as a man of letters, he might have risen to eminence 
in that oe His ‘Essay on the English Constitution,’ 
—the production of his early life, gave unequivocal token of the 
taste and capacity which might have led to such distinction. 
His ‘Life of Lord William Russell exhibited the same varied 
knowledge, the same disciplined intellect, and the same literary 
aptitude, but all in a higher tone of maturity. His ‘ Memoirs 
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of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht,’ relate to a 
section of modern history which interested men previously to the 
outbreak of the French Ravdation, but which seemed to drop at 
once from their thoughts as that astounding event and its conse- 
quences began to develop themselves. The subject, accordingly, 
was not well chosen, except for persons of calm and aristocratic 
tastes, more disposed to meditate on the repose and tameness of 
the past, than to sympathize with the onwardness and energy of 
the present. But the execution of the work evinced a 
acquaintance with European affairs subsequent to the death of 
Louis XIV., much political sagacity, and that greater command 
of language which comes as the natural result of greater 
practice in composition. His lordship’s subsequent essay on the 
causes of the French revolution may be regarded as a supple- 
mentary chapter to the preceding work. It shows that the 
st the literature, and the state of society generally in 

rance, which propelled affairs towards the crisis of the Revo- 
lution, were not only topics about which the author had read 
considerably, but matters on which he had bestowed some 
patient reflection. 

In respect to literature, however, as in respect to some other 
things, his lordship’s achievements would have been more con- 
ventional than natural; more correct than profound; evincing 
more of the caution which avoids great mistakes, than of 
the boldness which strikes out a new path. He might 
have improved somewhat on the school of Addison and Pope, 
but, in regard to style, he would have been moulded by 
it, and in regard to compass of thought, he would never have 
ventured far in advance of it. With a considerable portion of 
the progressive spirit, he would not have failed to unite a 
stately worship of the old land-marks. In all his voyaging, he 
would have resembled those early mariners, who, wanting the 
compass, were distrustful of the frail bark beneath them, and 
always made their way within sight of land—men who might 
have continued to navigate the old world, but could never have 
signalized themselves as discoverers of the new. 

With regard to that one quality of a statesman, without which 
every other must be untrustworthy, we deem Lord John 
Russell to be above fair impeachment. We believe him to be an 
honest man. No amount of popular misconception, no strength 
of party invective, has sufficed to produce in us the slightest 
misgiving in regard to his strict political integrity. We are 
glad to know that the gentlemen among the frequenters of St. 
Stephen’s, of whom so much cannot be said, need no further 
instruction on that point. All parties of that description have 
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had proof enough that his lordship is not a man to their purpose. 
He i awe not touch the unclean thing. In some instances he has 
drawn the line between the conventional and the absolute in 

litical morality, at a point which we should not ourselves 
aan chosen. Tin the distinction made, we doubt not, has 
commended itself, upon the whole, to his own moral judgment. 
The casuistry of some state questions may be simple enough. 
Their justice or injustice may be seen at a glance. But the 
greater number of such questions are not of that order. In 
general, the wheat and the tares grow up strangely together, so 
that many an honest man—ay, and many a wise man, too—may 
be led to the conclusion, that to root out one without destroying 
the other would be found impossible. Leaving all fair space open 
to difference of judgment from this cause, we believe that the 
character left to posterity by Lord John Russell will be, in 
respect to integrity, of a high order. 

t would have been, as we assuredly think, much better for 
him, and much better for his country, had there been more de- 
cision in his denunciation of some abuses; and had his commen- 
dation of some great principles been more frequent and more 
earnest—such as ae have carried more manifest heart along 
with it. Of course, if it were well that his lordship should have 
spoken more strongly on such occasions, it would have been well 
if his policy in relation to such matters had evinced greater 
ue: eee and greater vigour. But if he has not conformed 

imself strictly to our moral standard at such times, we can be- 
lieve that he has been obedient to his own. 

To touch on religion, in its relation to a living statesman, may 
be to enter upon delicate ground. But Lord Seki Russell has 
not scrupled to favour the world with some expression of his 
views on that subject, and it cannot be amiss to scrutinize what 
is thus submitted to scrutiny. His lordship’s views concerning 
the different sections of silaien in this country, present one 
very material phase of his own character. The course of his 
policy also, has been much influenced by those views. 

The last chapter in the second volume of the ‘Memoirs of 
Affairs in Europe,’ is occupied with a view of the state of religion 
in England during the former half of the eighteenth century. 
This retrospect embraces remarks on the condition of the church 
of England during that interval, and on the rise, progress, and 
character of methodism. According to the showing of his lord- 
ship, the great belligerent churchmen of those times, whose 
shades are made to pass in succession before his readers, were 
men so intent on their particular controversies, as to have left the 
body of the nation in a wretched condition of ignorance, immo- 
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rality, and irreligion. But the remedy for this neglect, as sup- 
plied by the zeal of methodism, is regarded as being on the whole 
worse than the disease. The labours of Whitfield and Wesley 
are described as producing a kind of paroxysm, the immediate 
effects of which were rather injurious than beneficial, while it 
was sure of being followed by lassitude, and by great moral and 
religious mischief. Some passages are given, which are meant 
to exhibit the more favourable view of that great religious move- 
ment, and of the character of the extraordinary men by whom 
it was originated and sustained; but the unfavourable greatly 
preponderates, and the general conclusion is as we have 
stated it. 

It is to be regretted, that a writer possessing the candour and 
discernment of Lord John Russell, pee have deemed himself 
safe, on a subject of this nature, in trusting to such guides as 
Southey’s ‘ Life of Wesley,’ and Nightingale’s ‘ Portraiture of 
Methodism.’ Still more is it to be regretted that his own mind 
should have performed its office so feebly in regard to the mate- 
rials which even those writers, together with the facts coming 
within his own observation, must have supplied. We should have 
been happy to have seen him distinguish, in the spirit of a high 
Christian philosophy, between the wisdom, and -the--fojly,. the 
good and the evil, of the great morai‘ revolution which was 
assuredly brought about among the -peopie- ef this cquntry by 
the labours of those said Methodists. + -- --++ ce 

We see the errors, and some other faults of graver import, 
which belong to the earlier history of methodism, no less clear] 
than his lordship has seen them; but we see the truth and the good- 
ness that were in it, as greatly outweighing their opposites. We 
regard that memorable outbreak against the andi formalism, 
and the low profligacy of the times, not only as having given a 
new moral and religious character to the English people, but 
as having extended its leaven of improvement to classes far above 
the multitude. By elevating the poor, it has done much towards 
shaming the rich into better conduct. If our courts and baronial 
halls are not the homes of that factious selfishness, of that ever- 
lasting frivolity, or of that infidel licentiousness, which prevailed 
in them during the greater part of the last century, we owe this 
improvement in high places, to improvement which began much 
lower down. The regeneration which took place among the 
lowest, contributed to enforce a moral reformation upon the 
highest. The pulpit of methodism, moreover, has had its favour- 
able influence on all other pulpits. Thus the character of me- 
thodism has given a strong impress—an impress greatly for the 
better, to our national character. We deny not that it had its 
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extravagances—we deny not that it has them still; but what is 
chaff to the that may be 

inst it, it has n the means of disposing millions 
of ae on le, who would otherwise have eel their life in 
sheer to ll or in the lowest vice, to give themselves to 
instruction, to the cultivation of high comparative moral feeling, 
and to the influence of those elevating affections which have 
respect to the Infinite and the Eternal. What philosophy has 
ever raised the mind of the rude multitudes of men after this 
manner? What established church has ever so done, except as 
it has become a preacher of doctrines, and has been animated by 
a feeling, which, we fear, his lordship would be too ready to 
describe as very methodistical ? 

In short, we do not mean to conceal that we have long re- 
garded the tone of would-be philosophy, in which some classes 
of men in this country are wont to express themselves, concern- 
ing the religion of all persons who appear to be more in earnest 
on that subject than themselves, with no small measure of dis- 
satisfaction. The shallowness which frequently assumes the air 
of wisdom on such occasions, is to us very pitiable. The ample 
candour often evinced by such persons in favour of those who 
dre cnevrie’s df religion, cr of those who profess it in some of its 
Most corfupt forms, stands in singular contrast with the want of 
such kindly ‘disérim*natier; when evangelical piety is the matter 
be’ jadged: - Fhe ‘pluilosophy which fails to see a preponder- 
ance of good even in methodism, is not a sound philosophy. It 
argues great want of perception, or of humane feeling, when the 
lesser evil is allowed to prevent men from perceiving its relation 
to a greater good. 

We have felt constrained to make these observations, because 
the remarks of Lord John Russell on this subject are opposed to 
the distinctive truths of evangelical religion, as certainly as to 
some peculiarities which have been grafted on those truths by 
methodism. Christianity, in his view, does not seem to include 
anything of the supernatural. The religion of a Christian, on 
the theory of his lordship, is to consist in the purely natural in- 
fluence of revealed wisdom on the susceptibilities of the mind. 
The church of England is regarded as adapted, in an eminent 
degree, to sustain this sober kind of goodness, while all sects are 
in danger of verging upon extravagance. 

Puritanism, that ‘gloomy vortex which was to attract so many 
of the manliest spirits’ * of the seventeenth century, his lordship 
has estimated more justly. The reason of this distinction is obvious. 
Puritanism was allied with far higher intellectual qualities than 


* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1844, p. 396. 
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methodism. It stood in a more manifest relation to the progress 
of freedom and of society. Distance, moreover, has greatly re- 
duced the apparent amount of its faults; while the soul which it 
infused into English history during the thirty or forty years which 
preceded the Restoration, is such as no remoteness of time 
ean obliterate or obscure. 

It is observable, also, that the sober, the properly descended 
nonconformists of the last century, obtain respectful treatment at 
the hands of his lordship. They were no brawlers. They were 
men of unimpeached loyalty. They were proud to ri their 
aid to whigs and protestants—churchmen though they were— 
against tories and papists. Their leaders were men known by 
their theological and general learning. They were the corre- 
spondents and friends of dignitaries and prelates. In all their 
proceedings there were the signs of moderation. The sight of 
them, especially on one of those occasions when they availed 
themselves of their privilege to be presented at court, and to ad- 
dress the throne, was as a kind of proem to all that could follow 
from that quarter. A courtier on a levee day, was hardly more 
careful about his costume and appendages than was the eminent 
nonconformist divine of that period. The three-cornered hat, 
the neatly powdered and thoi projecting wig, the coat without 
the encumbrance of a collar, with its straight front, exhibiting its 
long row of large buttons on one side, and of finely worked 
buttcn-holes on the other, the waistcoat descending so low as 
almost to serve the purposes of waistcoat and apron, and the 
nicely disposed buckles at the knees and in the shoes,—all were 
in keeping with that calm and intelligent physiognomy, with that 
attention to all the lesser courtesies of life, and with the generally 
stately bearing which distinguished our Annesleys and Dod- 
dridges a century since. Much less of a disposition to appreciate 
the orderly, the established, and the aristocratic, than is observ- 
able in Lord John Russell, would have sufficed to mark the wide 
difference between such men and the conductors of a Methodist 
love-feast or revival-meeting. 

The parties, then, adhering to the old school of dissent, have no 
‘reason to complain of anything said concerning them by his lord- 
ship. And the more recent seceders from the established church, 
who have not been mentioned with the same degree of candour, 
will, we trust, be disposed to place the most charitable construc- 
tion on representations which may seem to them to be greatly 
wanting in charity. Such truly Christian magnanimity would do 
them honour, and would be the best refutation of some of the 
most plausible charges often preferred against them. 

With such views of religion and of religious parties, it is natural 
that Lord John Russell should be a steady adherent to the prin- 
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ciple of church establishments. In his view, institutions of that 
nature may afford all the necessary means of religion to a people, 
and may preclude, in the greatest degree practicable, whatever 
tends to the deterioration of religion. It is proper that separatists 
of every grade should be tolerated, partly because toleration is 
founded in justice, and partly because to persecute such people 
would be a very impolitic as well as a very troublesome course of 
proceeding. But in all cases, the most competent judge in re- 
gard to points of theology and matters of religion generally, must 
be such assemblies as are convened nightly at St. Stephen’s, and 
the best religion for the people must be that which has been so 

rovided for them. Whatever shall find entrance otherwise than 

y that door, must be at best of an inferior quality, and, to a 
large extent, of a nature to do harm rather than good. 

ut here we are strictly at issue with his lordship, both as to 

the nature of the religion which the church of England was 
instituted to inculcate, and as to the manner in which she has 
performed her office in that respect. The most distinguished 
churchmen of the eighteenth century, such as Hurd and War- 
burton, Clarke and Hoadley, to whom so much honour is done b 
Lord John Russell, are poor expositors of the theology set fort 
in the articles of the established church. By some of these men 
the husks of orthodoxy were retained, and hot wars were car- 
ried on in defence of them. By others, the articles of faith 
most open to objection on the ground of mystery, when not 
openly impugned, were skilfully neutralized, or systematically 
forgotten. The class of persons adverted to had come into the 
church of the reformers, but were too much the worshippers of 
the reputable ever to have been themselves reformers. They were 
men who enjoyed their literary leisure, and set a great value on 
the stateliness and the means of indulgence which their position 
afforded them, and for the most part died rich. They scarcely 
seemed to be aware that there had ever been such persons as 
Latimer and Hooper, Ridley and Bradford ; and nothing would 
seem to have been farther from the thoughts of these comfortable 
dignitaries, than the duty of conforming themselves to that ex- 
ample of piety, of zeal, and of obedience to the stern demand of 
principle, which is so observable in the history of those justly 
venerated fathers of the English church. 

Would Lord John Russell only bestow as much attention on 
the devotional works of the reformers of the sixteenth century, as 
he has given to the literary productions of the great churchmen 
of the eighteenth, he would, perhaps, be surprised to find how 
much of affinity there is, both in the doctrines taught and in the 
spirit of the teachers, between the reformation from the super- 
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stitions of Romanism in the former age, and the reformation 
from the mere forms of protestantism in the latter. In both 
cases, the great doctrine was justification by faith, and the regene- 
ration of the heart, not merely by a natural influence of divine 
truth, but by means of a divine power superadded to that truth. 
In a word, their religion was such as is denoted by the term 
evangelical; and the new religious feeling which has been dif- 
fused through this country since the rise of methodism, is, in 
nearly all that is distinctive of it, a revival of the piety of the 
elder puritans, and of the still older protestant reformers. 

We are satisfied that this revived piety is, in its substance, the 
piety inculcated in the New Testament; and it is this persuasion, 
especially, which prevents us from sympathizing with Lord John 
Russell in his pel oh churchmanship. We see, or think we see, 
many things in the church of England to which dispassionate 
and reflecting men may well take exception—such as relate to 
the manner in which its revenue is obtained, to the inequalities 
which mark the distribution of that revenue, and to the fact 
that property and position, derived in so great a measure from 
the nation at large, should be restricted, by a multitude of obso- 
lete and unnecessary provisions, to no more than a section of it. 
But we must be permitted to say, that our great exception to 
the church of England relates to its failure as a religious insti- 
tute. It does not inculcate, speaking generally, the religion set 
forth in its own articles, and still less the religion set forth in the 
book from which those articles are said to be derived. When- 
ever this is done, the good dispensation comes as so much acci- 
dent and exception—the not-good comes as a matter of course, 
and as the rule. In stating thus much, we only state, we pre- 
sume, what every Ae churchman will be se se to admit 
and deplore. Lord John Russell views the church of England 
as the best adapted agency for giving a scriptural religion to the 
people, and therefore is a churchman. We, on the contrary, are 
obliged to regard that institution in a different light, and there- 
fore are nonconformists. We judge of it by its average, and not 
by its occasional fruits, and so judged we find it wanting. 
Instead of being the best conservator of real piety, it has been 
itself conserved, in great part, by infusions of that nature which 
have come to it from without. We are little inclined to dispute 
about the shape of a cap, or the colour of a vesture—greatly too 
much time and temper have been expended in such debates— 
but on these weightier matters we have our grave conclusions. 
The mission of the church is a spiritual mission, and that can 
never be realized under the mastery of a power which is for the 
most part worldly. Nor is that = Sah give power and supre- 
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macy to a system in which the worldly predominates, must be to 
disparage, to impede, and to imperil, the spiritual as existing 
elsewhere. We are in our state of separation, not that we should be 
chiefly employed in pulling down the frame-work of our neighbour's 
church, but that we may build up men in the intelligence and 
piety which we regard as belonging properly to all churches. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that in holding these 
opinions concerning religious sects and religious establishments, 
Lord John Russell is not singular. They are the opinions of 
the great majority of our statesmen, whether whig or tory. If 
some believe more than his lordship in regard to Christianity, 
many believe less. Lord John Russell is a more sincere man—a 
man of more faith in the positive truth and goodness of things, 
than most of his contemporaries holding a similar position. 
But this susceptibility in him has been affected peculiarly by 
circumstances. We think we may venture to say, that his cha- 
racter as a statesman has been formed by these two influences,— 
by this particular temperament, and by the circumstances which 
have acted upon it. 

His lordship is descended from a line of nobles. With his 
progenitors, all the pageantries of church and state belonging to 
the past are associated. Their story is interwoven with that of 
senators and prelates, of courts and kings. They have been 
men of marked action, and have bequeathed an example to 
those who should descend from them. In the feelings of such a 
man, homage to the past is cherished as a kind of filial duty. 
The ties of ancestry become almost inseparable from the in- 
fluences ‘which bind the imagination and the affections to the 
institutions and usages which point to the bygone. In the 
mind of Lord John Russell, there is a self-reliance and vigour 
which will not allow him to be wholly distrustful of new things. 
But his relation to the old so affects his sympathies, as naturally 
to curb his desire of change, and to retain it within compara- 
tively narrow limits. He may not talk of ‘the wisdom of our 
ancestors’ in the manner of some men, but he is a sincere 
believer in that wisdom. We may startle some of our readers 
when we say, that the labours of Lord John Russell as a con- 
servative, will be much greater than his labours as a reformer. 
But we speak advisedly. The abuses diminished or removed by 
his means, will be few compared with those which he will leave 
wholly untouched. He is an innovator, and at times may seem 
to be a bold one; but our admiration begins to abate, when we 
think simply of what is done, and not at all of the man who 
does it—or when we look from the one evil which has been miti- 
gated, to the many which are passed by, and which are to remain 
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undisturbed. On such occasions, our people have shown that 
they know how to be thankful for small mercies—small, of course, 
we mean, if compared as things done with those which still need 
to be done ; but great things, if compared with what Englishmen 
have received from other hands during the last hundred years. 
One other course may be mentioned as having contributed to 
ive this restricted character to the policy of Lord John Russell. 
hen his lordship entered public life, the whig party had been 
long in opposition. The question of parliamentary reform, 
which began to excite some interest before the French Revolu- 
tion, was, for a while, totally silenced by that event. The aristo- 
cracy became greatly alarmed, and drew more closely together from 
a sense of common danger. Nor was that alarm confined to 
nobles and the more wealthy. Burke was only one man among 
many, who, from motives hardly open to impeachment, began 
to think that the time had come when liberal principles must be 
avowed with more caution than heretofore, if avowed at all. It 
was in vain that the bolder men of that crisis endeavoured to 
rally their dispersed adherents—to win them by reason, or to 
shame them by sarcasm. For a while the stream must have its 
course. Charles Fox alone was a tower of strength in that day ; 
and by the time his warfare approached its close, a powerful 
phalanx stood ready to come into his place. Among these were 
such men as Holland and Lansdowne, Romilly and Macintosh. 
The party of which these names are representatives, had taken 
their position, had adjusted all their principles and their course 
of policy, when Lord John Russell entered parliament. But 
the party to which they stood opposed was still overwhelming. 
Prudence, accordingly, dictated moderation in speech, moderation 
in measures. They meddled little with the speculative, but con- 
fined themselves almost wholly to the saeelinee and the prac- 
tical. Catholic emancipation, and a very limited reform in 
parliament, were the outposts of the onward which they seemed 
to contemplate. So long were they employed in pointing atten- 
tion to the warts, that even they seemed to have forgotten that 
there were ulcers beneath; and having lived to pass the Reform 
Bill, a measure so far exceeding anything of that nature which 
they could once have hoped to realize, the whole party appear to 
this day as though incapable of disenchanting themselves from the 
imagination, that a reach in advance, so marked and so powerful, 
must necessarily include all the seeds of improvement which our 
social state can require. In the school of politicians—enlightened, 
atriotic, humane, the mainspring of everything good in our recent 
istory, but still trammelled, awed, and controlled by the power of 
circumstances—in this school Lord John Russell found the type 
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of all his opinions, and hitherto the courage to pass beyond that 
magic circle has not been evinced by him. But the times to 
come will be different from the times which have been, and our 
statesmen must keep pace with them, or give place ere long to 
other men. 

It was in the latter years of the Liverpool ministry that Lord 
John Russell began to be distinguished as a statesman. From the 
commencement of his career, he saw that there could be no hope 
of peace for the empire, so long as the’one half of its people were 
excluded from all share in the honours and powers of the state 
on religious pretences, or so long as the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds, and the majority of the middle 
classes of the three kingdoms, were denied the electoral rights 
enjoyed by the proprictors of Gatton and Old Sarum, and 
the immaculate freemen of Liverpool and Stafford. The repeal 
of the corporation and test acts was the work of Lord 5 tm 
Russell more than of any other man. On that subject, we have 
have had the means of knowing that he was resolute, when many 
of his coadjutors counselled retreat and delay. He took his full part 
in passing the Catholic Relief Bill, and the service which deeded 
on him in relation to the Reform Bill is sufficiently notorious. 

Concerning this last measure, it was far from being perfect in 
its original shape, and unfortunately it was greatly injured in its 
progress through parliament by the perpetuation of the old free- 
men, which bound up the living with the dead, and by the 
enfranchisement of the tenants by will, which has given the land- 
lords a greater influence than ever in county elections. 

These mischievous changes, however, were not the work of 
Lord John Russell, or of the Grey ministry, but were forced 
upon them by a combination of landlords desirous to preserve 
their own influence, and of the friends to an extended suffrage, 
who, in their anxiety to add to the number of electors, lost sight 
of the great fact, that to enfranchise dependent voters is to create 
instruments for crushing all real independence. Had not those 
two changes been forced upon ministers, we should have heard 
much less complaint with regard to the defective working of the 
Reform Bill. Even with these grave blunders, which can never 
be enough deplored, it has annihilated those nests of corruption 
and intolerance, the close corporations; has thrown open the 
trade with the Chinese empire, after it had remained for ages in 
the hands of monopolists ; has struck the fetters from the limbs of 
the slave; and has wrought out the great principle of commercial 
freedom. In this last principle we have our only effectual remedy 
for the physical distresses of a large portion of the labouring 
classes, the only security against commercial convulsions, and 
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the only means by which the interests of all nations can be 
brought into union, and an effectual counterpoise can be created 
to the national jealousies, to the lust of empire, and to those 
short-sighted views of public and private interest, which have 
led to such a waste of the earnings of industry, and to the shed- 
ding of so much blood. 

he points in which the Reform Bill has hitherto most sig- 
nally failed in producing the benefits which were expected to 
result from it, are in its effects on the policy adopted towards 
Ireland, and in its little influence on the physical condition of the 
masses of the people. These are the two great questions of the 
age. On the solution of the first of them depends the con- 
tinuance of the union; on the latter, the peace of the empire. 
With regard to Ireland, the policy opposed to that of the whig 
ministry has triumphed. The effect of that triumph has been to 
make ninety-nine out of every hundred Roman-catholic priests, 
repealers; it has rendered the English government odious and 
contemptible in the eyes of foreign nations; and it has been the 
fatal impediment in the way of every effort to reconcile the 
people of Ireland to the institutions of Great Britain. Had it 
not been for the fanatical feeling and factious duplicity, which 
were manifested on the other side, it is impossible that a policy 
so just, and demanded imperatively by the interest of the empire 
and of Ireland, as that adopted when the Marquis of Normanby 
was lord-lieutenant, and Lord John Russell home secretary, 
should have failed. With the help of the Irish church, however, 
it was clamoured down as hostile to protestantism, and the repeal 
agitation is the result. 

Next to the offence thus given, by attempts to do justice to 
British and Irish catholics, was that given by the real or sup- 

osed sympathy of the ministry with protestant nonconformists. 

t was from these two points that their enemies assailed them 
with the greatest success; and since their decline as the abettors 
of this generous policy, there have been occasions on which they 
have shown some disposition to complain of the want of gratitude 
in the parties whom they endeavoured to serve, as well as of a 
want of fairness in the parties to whom they were so much 
opposed. 

Those who have been most observant of the career of Lord 
John Russell, will be aware, that his genius as an orator has 
something of the unequal and the fitful in it. It has often served 
him with felicitous effect in some of the critical junctures of 
debate and of affairs. On many occasions, he has been seen to 
rise, when the timid have dropped. In fact, he is never more in 
tone to say or do something brilliant than when men whisper to 
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him from the right and left that mischief is brewing. Danger, 
which so completely destroys the self-possession of some men, 
appears to give to him only the fuller command of his resources. 
It is then that even his lighter faculties—imagination and wit, 
come most into play. It is something ominous, accordingly, to 
see him in much higher spirits than usual—to find him walk the 
room with a quicker step, talk more fluently, spout poetry, and 
seem to be in one of those. happier moods which do sometimes 
come to mortals. When his loedship gives forth these signs, you 
may be sure that affairs have some movement in them, and that 

‘ they are about to have more of it. We have sometimes thought, 
that had the reaction after the passing of the Reform Bill been as 
fatal to Lord John Russell, as was the reaction after the loss of the 
Exclusion Bill to his great ancestor, there would at least have been 
thus much of solace left to us,—that this second martyr in the 
cause of freedom from the House of Bedford, would be sure to 
deliver one of the most admirably poised and admirably pointed 
dying speeches upon record. 

We can imagine, too, another kind of speech, which, if occasion 
offered,—or we should, perhaps, rather say if occasion pro- 
voked,—his lordship me * not be slow to deliver; we mean a 

h in impeachment of the course pursued by nonconformists 
and ultra-liberals, since the accession of the Grey ministry, and in 
defence of the policy of the whigs in reference to those parties. 
Lord John is not more decided as to the point from which every 
wise man should move forward, than as to the point where he 
should stop. He is as little disposed to advance with the man 
who demands too much, as to remain stationary with a man who 
does not demand enough. In regard to all public questions, 
there is a strong infusion of the infallible in his nature, and he 
must not be expected to show himself pliant and silky towards 
his friends, any more than towards his ion if it should be the 
pleasure of yo said friends to place themselves in a false 

ition. 

Now let it be oe that some zealous nonconformist, intent 
on the diffusion of his principles, and deeply chagrined that 
so little way should seem to have been made by these principles 
of late years, should take upon him to declare to his lordship, 
that the disappointment felt in that respect, in common with the 
enfeebled state of the liberal party generally, is to be attributed 
to the hesitating, vacillating, and timid policy of the late whig 

vernments. His lordship listens to these words of accusation. 

ut as he so does, you see his head take a somewhat more erect 
sition than before, and those keenly-set features become fixed, 
Fike a spare but resolute phalanx, to their purpose. 
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The matters you touch upon, says his lordship, are of a nature 
not to be comprehended at a glance. They rest, not on one prin- 
ciple, but on many, and each has its separate and relative claim 
to consideration. Society itself is a complex web, and every 
social question a partakes of complexity. It would 
be pleasant, no doubt, if it were otherwise, and if all mat- 
ters connected with government were as simple as some men 
appear to suppose. But the gentlemen who belong to this 
politics-made-easy school, are much better friends to their own 
ease than they will ever prove to the body politic. Every 
interest of society being necessarily of a mixed nature, the settin 
forth of any simple element of change, as a remedy for all coalld 
diseases, must carry the presumption of quackery upon its very 
surface. When society goes wrong, it is always from a con- 
fluence of causes ; and if it be made to go right, that change must 
be brought about by a combination of influences of an opposite 
description. Simple remedies may touch a part of the malady, 
but can never reach the whole. They may abate disease in one 
form, but augment it in another. They may remove humours 
from one part of the system, but it may only be that they may 
find their lodgment in some other shape and rage with greater 
virulence elsewhere. It may be well that every man should 
meddle with this state-pharmacy: it would be better if we could 
regard every man as capable of meddling with it wisely. 

Thus, in regard to the question of church establishments, 
nothing may seem to be more simple or reasonable, than that no 
man should be compelled to sustain a church to which he does 
not belong. Suppose that principle acted upon, and, beyond 
doubt, a ) class of alleged grievances would be at once 
removed. But the change would not end at that point. Con- 
cerning the right or the wrong of that question, as of every other 
arising in actual society, society itself must be the judge; and 
only allow it to be understood, that this ultimate judgment of 
society is an authority to be thrust aside in obedience to the 
language of individual or of party complaint, and the whole 
frame-work of society is dissolved. In such case, you may cease 
to have an established church, but you cease also to have a 
government of any kind. If the opinion of the majority on that 
one question is to be without authority, then the opinion of the 
majority in all other questions must be without authority, and 
society ceases to have anything authoritative in it. A very little 
of that sober discernment, which has been so conspicuous in the 
history of English nonconformists, should have been enough to 
have made it very plain, that if dissenters are to be freed from 
the burden of a state-church, it must be by possessing themselves 
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of state-power ; that ifa religious establishment which owes its 
existence to parliamentary enactment, is to be put down, it must 
be by the increase of dissenters in the constituency of Great 
Britain, in a degree sufficient to constitute the power of parlia- 
ment a dissenting power. That being done, the extinction of 
the church of England, as resulting ont the fair — of 
= opinion, would be an act of social justice. But when I 

ave listened to the language of deputations from dissenters, 
who have deemed it expedient to apprize me that their great 
grievance was the existence of an established church, and that 
all lesser concessions were received only as instalments in pros- 
_ of the one final concession,—the extinction of the church of 

ngland; and when I have heard petitions read in the House of 
Commons from dissenters, praying that house to repudiate the 
principle of church establishments, and at the same time, have 
called to mind, that of the six hundred and fifty-eight members 
of that assembly, scarcely a second man has been returned at any 
election to advocate such opinions, I must confess, that I have 
felt amazed at the want of judgment which such a course of pro- 
ceeding has evinced. 

It may be, that the whole peerage of England, and the whole 
of the House of Commons, with an exception so partial as hardly 
to admit of description, have been in error on the question of 
church establishments. But so long as their opinions are what 
they are, it is plain, that the business of nonconformists is with 
the nation, and not with the legislature; and that even in re- 
spect to the nation, the course which wisdom would dictate, must 
be one adapted to conciliate churchmen and not to exasperate 
them; to disarm them of their more plausible objections to non- 
conformity, and not to furnish them with new pretexts for 
denouncing it as intolerant and destructive. But in neither of 
these departments have we seen the discretion on which we 
thought we had good reason to depend. Hostile associations, 
inflammatory publications, and still more inflammatory speeches, 
have contributed to give an aspect to nonconformity of late 
years which is new in its history. Every sort of handle has been 
supplied by this means to its enemies, and to the enemies of 
liberal opinions generally, and the natural consequences have 
followed. Among dissenters themselves, if reports speak truly, 
the effect of this course has been to produce dissatisfaction, divi- 
sion, and weakness. The more educated and influential classes 
of society still within the limits of nonconformity, are, it is 

id, dropping away from it more and more every day; while 
the great majority of those classes, always found beyond its 
pale, are now barricaded against it by a strength of prejudice 
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which it seems utterly vain, at least for the present, to attempt to 
remove. You are not yourselves what you were, and you never 
had so little prospect of repairing your losses from general society. 
The progress made among you by the severe labour of your more 
prudent men, seems to te more than counterbalanced by the 
drawbacks which have resulted from the conduct of the impru- 
dent. Suppose this course of things to continue during the space 
of another generation, and what, on probable calculation, will 
then be the condition of protestant dissent in England ? 

Indeed, if I am rightly informed, political zeal has taken such 
hold on a section at least of modern nonconformists, as to have 
disposed them to adopt opinions in regard to popular government, 
which not only carry with them the seeds of revolution, but ofa 
revolution so candied, as to point to nothing less—whatever the 
abettors of such opinions may intend—than the setting up of a 
wild and coarse democracy, at the cost of nearly everything 
which has hitherto been distinctive of the English people, and of 
the English constitution. I am not about to enter upon a disqui- 
sition on the theory of suffrage; but I may be allowed to say, 
that no sober man, as I conceive, will deny that it may be ex- 
a and just in some of those incipient stages of society which 

elong to history to assign to every man a vote. It may be 
admitted, also, that the point at which society begins, in this 
respect, is that toward which it should return, by as rapid a pro- 
cess as may be consistent with social safety. But when our 
ancestors promulgated the maxim, that the ner should not be 
taxed without his consent, every man entitled to an opinion on 
this matter, will know that the consent intended was that ofa 
parliament, and of a parliament as parliaments were then con- 
stituted. The notion of making the principle of taxation com- 
mensurate with the so of suffrage, so that no man should 
pay a tax who had not a direct vote for a representative in 
parliament, never entered their mind. In truth, up to that time, 
such a notion had never been adopted by any man in relation to 
any state which had risen to populousness, wealth, and intelli- 
gence. 

It may sound almost like a truism to say that the best theory 
of suffrage is that which secures the best guardianship to the 
interests of the state. But if that truth be admitted, the question 
concerning the propriety of giving to each man a vote, is onl 
one amidst many similar questions which present themselves. 
it be good, for example, that the best elements which a state may 
include should be brought to its service, can that scheme be the 
most expedient which looks to the mere —- of suffrage, 
without caring at all about its quality? Inasmuch as society 
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exists that men may possess property, intelligence, and virtue, can 
that theory of unjust which 
takes no account of these? Human beings congregate that such 
interests may come into existence, and when they exist, should 
no bounty be set upon them? Men associate that they ma 

cease to be savages; and can that franchise be the best for civi- 
lized man, which simply regards him as man, and which is that, 
accordingly, that would have been meted out to him had he con- 
tinued to be as one among a horde of savages? Must we account 
that a good principle for society, which sets out, after this manner, 
with fixing contempt on everything giving to society its value? 
If, as arule, men who possess property, knowledge, and some 
moral position among their fellow-men, are more likely to serve 
the state profitably than those who have not such qualifications, 
is it well that no effort should be made to secure to the state the 
advantage of such services? Will it be pretended that the hod- 
men oe hnden possess capacity and motive to do the best for 
their country, equally with the various classes of professional 
men which abound in that capital? Seeing that to a large ex- 
tent distinctions of this nature might be safely made, should they 
not be made? Ifa money payment, moreover, is to determine 
the franchise, we know that money payments are a matter of de- 
grees, and ought not the franchise, for that reason, to be a 
matter of degrees? The man of forty, also, is more likely to 
vote wisely than the man of twenty-one—should the same vote 
be given to both? The citizens of Athens were all alike enfran- 
chised, but they voted in four classes, according to the gradation 
of their money payments, and in two classes, according to age— 
was it caprice which suggested that order of things, or was it 
wisdom, resulting from an extraordinary measure of experience 
in reference to the working of popular governments? If society 
is to be indeed reconstructed, and reconstructed on a scale so 
thorough as is supposed in the adoption of the principle adverted 
to, then all these questions, and more to the same effect, will 
come to be psaonall But what shall we say of that discernment 
which regards the conferring of the same franchise on all men, 
as the beginning and the end of the science of suffrage—secing 
not, or regarding not, the many cognate questions whisk in an 


old country like ours, come up of necessity along with that one 
question ? 

If we assume that the non-franchised males in Great Britain 
and Ireland are to the franchised, on the average from the two 
countries, as about nine to one, nearly the whole of these nine- 
tenths are, according to our — system, without franchise, 

, as the natural consequence, these 


as being without property; an 
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nine-tenths must be further regarded as being comparatively 
without education, and without those modes of thought and the 
sort of feeling which arise from education. Enfranchise this 
majority, and they will vote independently or they will not. 
Supposing them to vote independently, then the one-tenth 
having property is placed wholly at the mercy of the nine- 
tenths having no property; and this ninefold majority, devoid, 
for the most part, of ame 

over all the social interests of the small minority distinguished by 
education. Would this be to put an end to class power. or to 
class law-making? In this case, would not class domination be 
more glaring, more mischievous, and more monstrous than ever ? 

Nor are there wanting symptoms to indicate the sort of use 
which would probably be made of this newmachinery. Unlessthey 
are greatly belied, no class of men have shown themselves more 
adverse to the spirit of real freedom than the men who are loudest 
in the cause of this extreme form of theoretic freedom. Of what 
moment is it whether the expression of public a be put 
down by the yells of a faction, or the point of the bayonet— 
is not the tyranny the same? When men scarcely know how 
to speak of the property and privileged classes, except as so many 
banded plunderers, is there no room to fear that, had they the 
power, they would not be wanting in the inclination to chastise these 
plunderers by plundering them in return? Would it require any 
peculiar hardihood at such a crisis to allege, that restitution is 
not confiscation, that retribution is no robbery? At present, 
the choice instruments of these persons are noisy violence, fierce 
invective, and the most bitter denunciation of all men who 
venture to question their dogmas—but if these - be done in 
the green tree, what will be done in the dry? In short, the men 
who insist on this extent of change, and who do not avow them- 
selves as hostile, not merely to the existence of the church of 
England, but to the peerage, to the monarchy, and to everything 
short of the most exclusive and absolute democracy, are either 
very short-sighted, or very insincere, for to that issue their policy 
naturally and necessarily conducts them. 

It may be said, indeed, that all this ye is imaginary—that 
wealth, knowledge, and moral worth will always have their influ- 
ence, and will be sure to fix their impression on the movements 
of society. But is it, then, come to this, that the wisdom of 
legislators is to consist in enacting laws which they do not ex- 
- which they do not even intend that society should obey ? 

it to be their duty to see that the provisions contained in our 
statutes flow in one direction, while they are fully aware that the 
stream of social opinion, and feeling, and usage, will flow, and 


ucation, is vested with an absolute mastery — 
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ought to flow, in another direction? Is it thus that the laws and 
the people are to dwell together in unity? Among the new 
lights which are to make our age memorable, is this one of them— 
that the richest boon which may be conferred on a people would 
be to deliver to them a law which they will be sure not to obey 
on account of its supposed wisdom, but which they will be sure 
to disregard because of its known folly? The letter of the law 
is to place all men on the same level in the matter of suffrage, 
but society is to take care that this weakness and viciousness on 
the part of the law is everywhere neutralized by its own better 
influence. Would not this be to mock the multitude rather than 
to benefit them,—to grant them the show of franchise in the 
statute-book, only to deny them the reality at the hustings? 
Influence, bribery, coercion, as put forth upon them, in that 
case, from the classes above them, would no longer expose 
men to any reproach, but must all become so many forms of 
high social virtue, inasmuch as they would then constitute the 
on rf means of self: preservation left be the law to those classes— 
and, indeed, the only means by which the nation itself could be 
area from falling into anarchy through the folly of its own 
egislation. The moral mischiefs of such a state of things must 
be boundless. Society, with such disparities of wealth and station 
as exist among us, must be at once divided into two great classes— 
the corruptors and the corrupt; and this unscreened immorality, 
practised on a scale of which at present we have no example, is 
to be accounted as nothing, so that a clause may be thrust upon 
our statute-book, declaring the same franchise to be common to 
the lowest and the highest. 

If the condition of obtaining favour from the hands of the 
English nonconformists be the adoption of opinions of this 
crude and mischievous description, and the approval of such a 
course as that which it has appeared good to them in other re- 
spects to pursue, then I must confess there is little prospect of 
my ever becoming a favourite in that quarter. In place of its 
having been the duty of the late whig government to attempt 
more, it fell in consequence of attempting too much. It may 
have been less disposed to innovation than a portion of the 
British people, but it was in advance of a much greater portion, 


-and it ceased to exist, as being left in a minority. 


Our readers must not hold either ourselves or his lordship as 
responsible for everything contained in this ‘ Imaginary’ oration. 
It sets forth much truth, which it will be well not to dismiss 
lightly. But on no point does it present the whole truth. 

Tt is true that in the years immediately subsequent to the 
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passing of the Reform Bill, petitions were addressed to parlia- 
ment by dissenters, praying that the union between church and 
state might be dissolved. But it is no less true that, of the peti- 
tions proceeding at that time from those parties, it was not one in 
a score—we think we may say not one in fifty—that contained 
any prayer of that nature. The great majority were either 
wholly silent on that topic, being confined to what were called 
grievances, or, if any further allusion was made, it was simply in 
the way of stating that the principles of the petitioners were 
_ to all such admixtures of religion with affairs of state. 

ven this may not have been prudent. But it was deemed 
honest. Had they not so spoken, their enemies would have 
charged them with concealment. In their simplicity, they 
thought that in stating those principles, and in imposing, at the 
same time, such limits on the prayer of their petitions, they were 
giving some proof that they knew how to distinguish between the 
abstract and the practical. 

But those times were not times of sobriety with any party. 
We all remember that, during the Reform Bill agitation, the de- 
fenders of Gatton and Old Sarum were on the “ss of delirium. 
The clergy, and the more zealous adherents of the established 
church, were alarmed and excited in the highest degree. The 
radical section of politicians, whether giving their oath of fealt 
to William Cobbett or to Jeremy Bentham, were all filled wit 
high expectation as to the many changes which were to follow in 
the wake of that one great change. Whig members, breaking 
through the grave restraints naturally imposed by the possession 
of office, delivered speeches from the Treasury Bench, fraught 
with the most popular opinions and feelings. Even from the 
throne itself expressions of that nature proceeded. What wonder, 
then, if the passions of society were moved as from their very 
depths? On the one side were all the signs of fear, on the other 
were all the signs of hope. Can it, then, be wise or charitable 
to expect that nonconformists should have been everywhere cool 
and self-possessed, while all about them was thus heated and dis- 
ordered? Is it reasonable to exact that they should have been ex- 
— of nothing, while all other men were expectant of so much ? 

these considerations are not enough to excuse the utterance of 
some extravagant speeches, and the doing of some extravagant 
things, is there nothing in them that should be allowed to ex- 
tenuate such indiscretions—at least, in the view of a statesman, who 
has it as a vocation to be studious of the ebbs and flows of popular 
feeling, and whose wisdom it must always be to judge such 
changes with the greatest forbearance? Where there has been the 
alleged extravagance, there let the fault of it rest; but let it not 
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be over-stated, and let it not be judged apart from its circum- 
stances. 

Lord John Russell has sometimes complained of the agitations 
on ecclesiastical questions which have been originated by non- 
conformists of late years, and which have been sustained in a 
great degree by nonconformist ministers. His conclusion seems 
to have been, that the religious character of these parties has 
been in some degree ge by such indications of feeling 
in regard to questions adjudged as political. Concerning the 
extent in which ministers of religion, as such, may be ay 
thus employe, there is room for difference of opinion. e 
should be disposed ourselves to draw the line within somewhat 
narrower limits than many of our more zealous brethren. But 
the views of Lord John Russell on this point, as on those before 
mentioned, are not, as we humbly think, either so accurate or so 
expanded as they might have been. 

et ministers of state restrict themselves, as such, to questions 
of state, and they may then complain, with some grace, of ministers 
of religion, if these shall fail to restrict themselves, as such, to 
questions of religion. But if the statesman must often turn 
priest, he has no right to complain if the priest should sometimes 
turn statesman. governments will schiie with religion, = 
must not be surprised if religious men sometimes meddle wit 
governments. In this case it is intrusion which generates intru- 
sion. So long as the secular power shall invade the province of 
the religious, according to our present usage, so long there will 
be occasions on which the religious power will invade the pro- 
vince of the secular. The strength of the aggression, too, on the 
one side, will determine the strength of the reaction on the other. 
That both powers should be at peace, it is necessary that one 
should be the willing slave of the other, or that each should be 
confined to its own sphere. If any lesson may be gathered with 
certainty from ecclesiastical history, it is thislesson. In our own 
country, collision of this nature is unavoidable, not only from the 
relation of the government to the established religion, but from 
its frequent contact, as the consequence of that particular relation, 
with a large portion of religion which is non-established. So 
long as this state of things shall continue, those junctures will often 
come round in which the course of proceeding so little acceptable 
to Lord John Russell will be sure to recur. The fault, how- 
ever, in this affair, is not so much with the men whom his 
lordship has censured, as with the nature of his own policy. The 
evil deprecated must be unavoidable, so long as those Erastian 
principles, to which our statesmen are so much attached, shall 
maintain their ascendancy in the constitution of this country. 
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But it does not follow, because a statesman is not powerful 
enough to carry great measures, that he should seem to have 
become indifferent to great principles. We think, rather, that 
the strength of impediment in the way of any practical good, 
should be felt as so much motive to the more frequent and 
earnest enunciation of the grounds on which that good is 
demanded. We judge that, in most cases, men should be only 
the more determined to be heard on the side of truth, in pro- 
portion as they feel that to speak in its behalf is all that, for the 
present, is permitted to them. Lord John Russell may not 
deem himself in fault in this respect, but there areimen holding 
him in high esteem who are of another judgment. That plead- 
ing in behalf of truth, which seems only to grow stronger as the 
tide of opinion is setting in against it, may result in some men 
from mere obstinacy, or resentment, or from an indiscreet zeal ; 
but that is the course, nevertheless, which will mark a real 


he impression is very general among observing men, that 
the temper and manners of conservative statesmen are less open 
to complaint, as regards attention to personal or general feeling, 
than those of liberal politicians. The former seem to be aware 
that there is a want of the popular in their principles, and that 
this deficiency must be supplied by a more careful attention to 
what is personal, and to the claims of popular feeling in other 
forms. But our whig leaders seem too often to Jean on their 
principles with so much confidence, as to be comparatively negli- 
gent of the subordinate means of influence. It is true of states- 
men, however, as of other men, that nothing is lost in social life by a 
little considerateness, courtesy, and good temper,—especially in 
relation to large bodies of men, which are generally under the 
influence of a few minds, and take their tone from those minds. 
In such relations, very little forethought and effort, with a view 
to conciliate or to preserve amity, might often suffice to prevent 

eat mischiefs. The love of freedom is inseparable from a 
arge measure of self-esteem; and we need neither ghost nor 
poet to assure us, that— 

‘ The proud are ever most provoked by pride,’ 


or by the conduct which they interpret as proceeding from that 
cause. What meaneth this language? Truly it hath ameaning 
—— a history, too—which some men will readily under- 
stand. 

The great Lord William Russell was a decided churchman 
and a zealous whig. But when his lordship lay under sentence 
of death, none of his clerical visitors could forbear to urge — 
him a grave consideration of that sin of resistance which had 
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brought him to his present circumstances. His lordship had no 
misgiving, either of understanding or heart, in regard to the justice 
of the course which he had pursued, and avoided entering into 
the casuistry of that question. But the fact is remarkable, that 
his creed as a politician should have been thus utterly disowned 
on the part of the establishment which he supported with so 
much zeal as a Christian; that in those po hours this 
antagonism between the faith of a good churchman—as ex- 
sae even by such men as Tillotson and Burnet—and his own 
aith as a statesman, should have been so forcibly presented to 
him. His lordship, we must suppose, saw no great inconsistenc 
in professing himself a true member of the church of England, 
notwithstanding this discrepancy of doctrine between himself 
and his spiritual advisers. He, no doubt, regretted this dis- 
crepancy, and in other circumstances might have been disposed 
to inquire how it came to pass that an institution, which, in his 
view, was so adapted in all other respects to its office, should be 
found an inculcator of lessons on one of the greatest questions of 
human duty so little in accordance with his own judgment. But 
his lordship’s perplexity on this subject, if perplexity he felt, was 
reserved to his own bosom. 

This discordancy, however, between the professions of the 
churchman and the patriot, in the case of Lord William Russell 
while in prison, is a form of inconsistency observable in Lord 
John Russell through his whole career. In the church, which 
his lordship so much delighteth to honour, he has found his 
= antagonist. Whatever he most values as a statesman has 

een opposed, in the greatest degree, by the ministers of the 
church which he upholds in that capacity. In his lordship’s 
view, no tree of its kind is so good as that tree. Did it never 
occur to him to inquire how it has come to pass that a tree so good 
has borne fruit, to the experience of his latin, so much the 
reverse of good? Whoever else may have failed to cross his 
path, the clergy of the established church have not so failed; 
and the measures which his lordship has prosecuted with the 
greatest solicitude, are those which have been always resisted 
with the greatest determination from that quarter. Unless 
our reasoning on this subject has led us greatly astray, it would 
seem that the measure of the good which his lordship would do 
as a politician, must be the measure of the evil which he perpe- 
tuates in regard to everything political asa churchman. Nothing 
can be more plain, ihan that the religious Bem and the poli- 
tical system, in this case, are opposites, and cannot be made to 
amalgamate. This opposition must be that of the true and the 
not true; and which must we account as the not true? In the 
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case of Lord John Russell, then, as in that of his martyred 
progenitor, attachment to the church of England must be sup- 
osed to rest on grounds almost wholly distinct from the 
political tendencies of that institution. What those grounds 
are is a question of some compass, on which we shall not at 
present enter. 

It may be much to the credit of his lordship’s Christian for- 
bearance thus to repay good for evil. We know not that we 
have any right to indulge in censure, if it should be his pleasure 
to show so much affection in a quarter from which he must 
know it will be utterly vain to expect any grateful return. But 
such displays of generous feeling in one relation, naturally dispose 
men to look for indications of similar magnanimity in other 
relations. In so looking, however, many nonconformists have 
been disappointed, and have sometimes declaimed with much 
warmth on this unreasonable and inconsistent favouritism. Even 
toryism in a churchman, it is alleged, is manifestly more 
acceptable to his lordship than liberalism in a dissenter. The 
clergyman, notwithstanding all his repugnance to large and 
generous political principles, is preferred to the nonconformist 
minister, notwithstanding his adhesion to such principles. Thus, 
even in the case of Lord John Russell, the ecclesiastical is 
placed before the civil, and the sympathies of his lordship with 
an established priesthood, are manifestly stronger than his 
sympathies with general freedom. Civil liberty is good, but the 
civil establishment of religion is a greater good. Promote the 
former so far as you have the power, but, at all costs, preclude 
every kind of danger from the latter. 

e regret that there should have been anything in the conduct 
of language of Lord John Russell that may seem to warrant 
such imputations. But it is unquestionable that his lordship has 
often acted inconsistently, that he might do favour to church- 
men; and that there have been occasions on which he has so 
acted, much to the injury, rather than to the advantage, of pro- 
testant dissenters. When men become inconsistent that they may 
conceal the faults of their enemies, we can place an honourable 
construction on their conduct; but when they forego con- 
sistency, apparently that they may magnify the real or supposed 
errors of their friends, the moral conclusion is of another com- 
plexion. Lord John Russell once volunteered a defence of the 
principle of compulsory support for the ministers of religion, 
alleging, from his place in the House of Commons, that where 
no such provision is made, it must be true of religious teachers, 
as of all other servants of the public, that— 


‘ Those who live to please must please to live.’ 
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His lordship was not left in ignorance of the pain which this 
allusion had given to the mind of nonconformist ministers 
through the kingdom, but he never deigned, so far as we 
remember, to recall, or in any way to soften, his expressions. 

If his lordship’s language on that occasion has any meaning, 
it must mean that, in his view, there is something dependent, 
and greatly the reverse of the dignified, in popular suffrage, 
especially as affecting 15 soe Nevertheless, in his lordship’s 
theory as a politician, the House of Commons is the life-blood of 
the English constitution. It is that assembly which places the 
government in wholesome relation to the people, and upon 
which, in its well-regulated influence, Supend the prosperity of 
the nation, and the safety of the church, the peerage, and the 
throne. In that house, however, what do we see but an 
assembly deriving its existence and all its authority from popular 
suffrage? What was the Reform Bill, but a measure intended 
to base the authority of that house on a wider extent of popular 
suffrage? What has been the great reform effected by his lord- 
ship in our municipal corporations—has it not been to wrest 
the election of magistrates from the hands of so many political 
clubs, and to make it dependent on popular suffrage? Is it not 
the boast of the whigs, that the tendency of their administration 
has been to break down exclusiveness and monopoly, and every- 
where to give greater power to the free voice and free action 
of the people? That a tory of the school of forty years since 
should cast popular suffrage away from him as an unclean thin 
we can understand; but that Lord John Russell should do this 
is not so intelligible. It may be said, indeed, that popular 
suffrage in religion is a very different matter from such suffrage 
in secular affairs. But the principle is the same in both cases ; 
and the objects are not so different as to warrant his lordship in 
assuming, that a principle which is set forth as of the greatest 
value in the government of the world, must be not only valueless, 
but mischievous, as applied to the government of the church. 
We have been accustomed to regard the representative prin- 
—_ as a principle adapted to the wisest; and the church 
which is not competent to work out that principle much more 
wisely than the world has ever done, must be thus at fault as 
being wanting in the characteristics of those churches of which 
we read in the New Testament. 

On the question of suffrage, it may be, as stated, a great sign 
of weakness to suppose that any possible change in that respect 
would suffice to correct our many social disorders. But, on the 
other hand, the politician who denounces the theory which 
assigns the same vote to every man, as being in our state of 
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society not only unwise, but unjust and most dangerous, and who 
supposes that having so done he has done enough, is not a 
person, as we venture to think, to be commended for his saga- 
city. What is it that has made the thought of an equality of 
suffrage so alarming? Manifestly the great inequality amongst 
us between the rich and poor, between the numbers of those 
who have and of those who have not. We have seen that, by 
means of a property test, taken at almost the lowest point above 
pauperism, the subjects of the British crown, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, who are not franchised, are, in comparison with 
the franchised, as nine to one. Is this a state of society 
with which to be satisfied? And these proportions between the 
rich and poor are not diminishing, but increasing. Land and 
property continue to pass into fewer and still fewer hands; and 
thus the fearful breach in which nations have been so commonly 
ingulphed, is constantly widening before us. The land of this 
country, which, in 1815, was in the hands of some thirty thousand 
roprietors, had been in the hands of some eight times that num- 
9% only forty years before. From that time to the present the 
momentum has been in the same direction. The greatly wealthy 
and the moderately wealthy have increased, but the classes who 
may be said to be without substance of any kind have increased 
in a much greater proportion. Thus the circumstances have 
been long gathering strength, which, on the one hand, render 
the demand of a much more extended suffrage increasingly 
natural; and which, on the other hand, tend just as strongly to 
render compliance with that demand increasingly dangerous. 

It was precisely thus in the later times of the Roman republic; 
and as it was found impossible to resist the great extension of 
the suffrage then demanded, the mass of voters soon became the 
bought menials of the patricians, being openly fed, and other- 
wise bribed, that their votes might be the property of their 
masters. To have resisted the franchise would have been to 
destroy the state, by surrendering it to the passions of a poor, 
an unprincipled, and an excited populace; to concede the 
franchise was to do the work of destruction no less certainly, 
but to bring on that event by subjecting the body politic to the 
influence of a lingering disease, rather than to a more speedy 
dissolution by the hand of violence. To such pass affairs had 
come as the fruit of aristocratic wisdom and delay! In the 
reign of Augustus, two hundred thousand franchised persons are 
described as obtaining their food by means of corn-tickets, which 
gave them bread—in the manner of our soup-tickets—without 
cost. Ceesar, on one occasion, purchased the adhesion and the 
plaudits of that honourable constituency, by distributing to each 
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man a sum of money, ten pounds of oil, and ten bushels of corn. 
In the struggles of factions which mark those times, the great 
men vied with each other in such donations to the ‘neo: 
The gratuities rose as the competition between the political 
leaders waxed stronger, and the votes passed as a matter of 
course to the highest bidder. Such a condition of rich and poor, 
under any signal failure of the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of this country, would speedily become our own. 
Nothing would be mote natural at such a juncture, than that the 
loud and concentrative voice of the unfranchised for a more 
extended suffrage should prevail, and then the course of baseness 
and ruin which have x sad followed in such circumstances 
would — follow. The many without the means of subsistence 
must still obtain subsistence; and the wealthy few, from whom 
alone those means could proceed, would dole them out as the 
price of servitude. 

The grand impediment in the way of a more equal distribu- 
tion of civil rights in this country, is in this great inequality 
of social conditions which has unhappily obtained among us, 
and in’ the injustice of the policy by which that inequality 
is sustained. The essential preliminary to the safe concession of 
a right of ae to all men manifestly is; that the administra- 
tion. of our social affairs should be made to rest on a basis of 
justice towards all men. Even from the influx of universal suffrage 
there would be little to fear on the part of a government per- 
vaded by something like a cnleianis ‘seetindin But woe to 
that government which becomes subject toa new popular power, 
having, at the same time, a long arrear of debt to settle with 
that power! The aristocracy which has been careful to leave the 
people at large little to improve upon when admitted to power, 
may regard their admission as an event which will be compara- 
tively harmless. But the fate of a government of privilege, when 
broken in upon by the popular will, is to be demolished. Wrong 
is then avenged by wrong. 

The choice before our statesmen is, to order our affairs so that 
they may converge gradually and safely towards a greater equa- 
lity of social conditions, as preparatory to a greater equality of 
social rights, or else to act upon their present policy. By pur- 
suing the former course, they may secure to their country tran- 
quillity, progress, and long-enduring greatness ; by pursuing the 
latter, they will become its destroyers, unless the natural course 
of things should be prevented by some timely revolution, We 
do not put forth these statements unadvisedly. We regard them 
as containing weighty truth—truth which will be often iterated 
in these pages. 
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One step towards a safe and improved state of things would 
be, in the working out of a more equalized system of taxation. 
It is one of our bad usages, that the greater portion of our 
revenue is made to arise from taxes on consumption. From 
this cause there is no just proportion between the burden 
which rests upon the poor, as compared with that which rests 
upon the rich. The working man pays, direct or indirect, to the 
extent of nearly half his earnings, in taxes of this nature, while 
the payments of the rich man are in no such proportion. This 
fact is well known, and admits of being presented by any dema- 
gogue to any — It is rich men, he naturally observes, 
who make our laws, and, therefore, they are made after this 
fashion. The statistics are at hand by which all this may be 
demonstrated. And nothing can check the exposure, or prevent 
its taking full hold on the mind of our people. It was the impolicy, 
as well as the injustice of this system, which led Dr. Chalmers to 
urge, — years since, that it might be wholly done away. ‘It 
‘ were infinitely better,’ he writes, ‘than the present universal 
‘ system of taxation on commodities, that there should be an in- 
‘ come tax, although it did include the mercantile along with the 
‘landed classes. We believe the latter would pay all; but 
‘ leaving this question to be settled afterwards between these two 
‘ classes, there is another question more urgent still, and de- 
‘ manding an immediate settlement, we mean, the question be- 
‘ tween the higher and humbler classes of society. An income 
* tax on the former, to the ostensible relief of the latter, would 
‘ wrest this most formidable weapon from the hand of dema- 
gogues.’ 

It is not good at any time that the position of the government 
should be that of a power which directly intervenes to make the 
food of the poor man dear. But in times of scarcity, no circum- 
stance can be so fitted to goad hunger into insurrection. Even 
Sir Robert Peel admits that our taxes in this shape have been 
imposed to the farthest extent admissible. Nor is it merely from 
an incensed populace that the aristocratic classes may, in such 
case, apprehend danger. We have seen that the great landlord 
power of this country is such, that when combined, it can force 
a parliament, a cabinet, and almost anything it chooses, on the 
sovereign, reducing the power of the crown—costly as that affair 
is to the nation—to something very like a nonentity. But sup- 
pose such a course should be taken, not against a female sove- 
reign, but against some Richard Coeur de Lion, or some Bluff 
Harry, would there be no temptation to such a man, while 
writhing under his thraldom, in the thought that about him were 


a people fully ready, if only placed under good leadership, to 
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become the deliverers of a patriot king from the bonds of a proud 
and selfish oligarchy, bent on exhibiting itself as alike master of 
sovereign and subject? Such a juncture of affairs is at least 
within the range of the possible. 

It would not be enough, however, that the burden of taxation 
should be removed from consumption to property. Its bearin 
upon the rich, as compared with the poor, should, on the groun 
of policy, justice, and humanity, be decidedly reversed. Un- 
welcome truth, this, in some quarters; but he is not the friend 
of his country who is determined to close his eyes against it. 

Another step, however, no less necessary to our progress, and 
we will say, to our safety, is the abolition of that law which as- 
signs so large a preponderance of property in these realms to the 
elder sons of our wealthy families. By means of this law, 
the daughters and the younger brothers in such families are left 
comparatively without provision. We have cited the opinion of 
Dr. Chalmers on the former topic with approval, but his doctrine 
concerning this law of pes, sea we regard as open to 
serious exception. ‘We know,’ says this author, ‘that there is a 
‘ mighty force of sentiment and natural affection arrayed against 
* the law of primogeniture. But here is the way in which we 
* would appease these feelings, and make compensation for the 
€ violence ees to them. We would make no inroad on the in- 
* tegrity of estates, or, for the sake of a second brother, take off 
‘to the extent of a thousand a year from that domain of ten 
* thousand a year, which devolves, by succession, on the eldest 
‘son of the family. We should think it vastly better if, by 
* means of a liberal provision in all the branches of the public 
* service, a place of a thousand a year lay open to the younger 
‘son, whether in the law or in the church, or in colleges, or in 
* any other well-appointed establishment kept up for the good 
‘and interest of the nation.’ The course which Dr. Chalmers 
thus commends, is that which is resolutely pursued, not merely 
by the families of the peerage, but by some thousands beside, 
over the face of this whole country. The effect is not to in- 
crease the number of persons possessing moderate property, but 
to perpetuate a small class of men distinguished from the body 
of the nation by their enormous possessions. Such, we have 
seen, were the patricians of ancient Rome, and we have seen 
some of the consequences which are naturally attendant on so 
unequal a distribution of wealth. 

On this subject we shall oppose to the opinion of Dr. Chalmers 
that of his illustrious countryman, Sir Walter Scott: —* What we 
* now see in England took place after the destruction of the Ro- 
* man republic, and was the principal cause of the downfall of the 
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‘Roman empire. The small farms of the primitive Romans 
‘had been gradually united; the property of the soil was con- 
‘ fined to asmall number of great proprietors, and the cultivation 
‘ of it handed over to slaves. Mercenaries alone were intrusted 
‘ with the defence of the country, and the empire fell to pieces. 

‘If the existing system in England is not changed, it will 
‘ happen, before long, that the total rental of the landlords will 
‘ be absorbed by the poor-rates. In certain parishes they already 
‘ exceed the rental, and, in a great number of others, they carry 
‘away two-thirds of it, and continue increasing in a most 
‘alarming ratio. This is a palpable chastisement to thosegwho, 
‘ from a motive of cupidity, as culpable as it is imprudent, have 
‘ separated from the soil the peasant who cultivates it. 

‘ The time will come, when the whole rent of the land will be 
‘ hypothecated to the poor. An agrarian law will thus be in 
‘ fact established; and, by the strangest and most unexpected of 
‘ revolutions, the labourers in the country will be substantially 
‘in possession of the whole of the rental of that soil in whic 
‘ any participation is now refused them. 

‘In this respect, France, more equitable than England, has 
‘also shown herself more politic. Whilst that our laws favour, 
‘by a continual action, the accumulation of landed property, 
‘ hers, on the contrary, tend to a perpetual subdivision of it. It is 
‘ possible that the system in France may not be confined within 
‘ proper bounds, but even were it carried to an extreme, it is less 
‘ prejudicial than the opposite one.’ 

Under the sanction of such an authority, we shall, perhaps, be 
safe in giving expression to opinions which might otherwise 
be regarded with considerable distrust. The theory of Dr. 
Chalmers, in place of increasing the number of men of moderate 
property, of steady industry, and eminently qualified to do service 
to the state, must throw some myriads of the younger branches of 
families upon society, ina condition of necessitous gentility—a con- 
dition fraught with mischief to the community, as well as to the 
parties who are doomed to it. Hence the zeal evinced in cer- 

‘tain quarters, to uphold every institution and every arrangement 
which may furnish places for persons of that class. They form a 
sort of caste, ee quartered upon the community; and 
whether these men happen to be fit for places or not, it is felt to 
be of great moment that places should be found for the men. 
The legitimate services of the state would, of course, always 
furnish a considerable amount of honourable employment to 
men of education, but the effect of the law adverted to is to re- 
strict the supply to one class, and to multiply it greatly beyond 
the demand. Were the great majority of those persons culti- 
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vators of small properties of their own, their position would be 
unspeakably more honourable to themselves, and more serviceable 
to the state. They would constitute a fine middle class of inde- 
pendent yeomanry, separating between the large proprietors and 
the mere tenants at will, in place of leaving the counties of 
England to be everywhere occupied with lord and vassal. 

e know that our English economists, influenced as they have 
been for the most part by the ascendant temper of this country, 
have generally deprecated the sort of change which we are bold 
enough to recommend. Indeed, every kind of mischief has been 
a, ane of it. Production, it is said, would, in such case, be 
ess, embellishment less, our whole civilization less. Such also 
has been the tone of a journal, whose sayings on this subject, as 
on many others, have often been allowed to carry with them an 
undue measure of authority.* According to the predictions of 
such oracles, France should, by this time, have been totally 
ruined by the laws passed at the time of the Revolution in favour 
of a greater subdivision of property, whereas it has been con- 
stantly deriving an increase of wealth, and, what is infinitely 
more valuable than money, a new measure of intelligence, 
virtue, and patriotism from that change. 

The practice of pointing to Ireland as an illustration of the con- 
dition to which English agriculture would be reduced if the law 
of primogeniture were abolished, is most disingenuous. Ireland is 
rather an illustration of the miseries which that law must always 
entail on a people where its evils are not mitigated by prosperity 
in manufactures and commerce. In Ireland, it is not the mode- 
rate division of lands amidst a large number of substantial free- 
holders that we see, but a parcelling out of the surface of the 
country among a wretched tenantry —so wretched that the 
greater part of them should never have been required to pay 
rent otherwise than in kine. 

The arable land at present in France is little more than it was 
in 1789; but such is the better culture which has been attendant 
on a greater subdivision of the soil, that the surface which 
afforded only a scanty subsistence to twenty-five millions before 
the Revolution, now sustains thirty-three millions in comfort 
and abundance. In Switzerland, Tuscany, and Flanders, where 
this greater division of territory most obtains, we find agricul- 
ture in the highest, the most garden-like condition. Is it not 
natural that it should be so? Will not a man labour on his own 
land as he would not on the land of another? Is there not 
enough in this one advantage to counterbalance every disadvan- 
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tage incident to such an arrangement? The proprietor, in this 
case, may not always be a man of capital, ‘but his labour as a 
cultivator, and his Seling as a patriot, are alike augmented by 
the consciousness that the space about him is his own. On the 
Continent, the law of primogeniture is little known, and our 
homespun theories in its favour are very rudely shaken when 
brought into contact with the statistics supplied by countries 
where that law has been abandoned. In those countries, and 
chiefly from this cause, the middle classes are multiplying much 
more rapidly than with us. Hence, little as we may suspect it, 


those nations are becoming much more i than ourselves for 


the possession of popular institutions. early all the great 
statesmen, moreover, in those lands, concur in regarding the ten- 
dency in our affairs to perpetuate this extravagant wealth in a 
few families, to prevent the increase of small proprietors, and to 
augment the dependent and ignorant masses of our people, as a 
course of things which must necessarily carry the elements of de- 
struction along with it. In a free and prosperous country, a landed 
aristocracy and a money aristocracy will be sure to arise. What 
we desire is, that nothing should be done to facilitate or perpetuate 
such aggregations of wealth in few hands as we see encouraged 
both by law and usage in this country. 

The statesman, then, especially needed in the times on which 
we are entering, is a man who will know how to demean himself 
without any sign of favouritism towards the different religious 
parties in this great empire—who will be prepared to advocate 
the removal of taxation from commodities to property—who will 
be bold enough to maintain that the rich should be taxed in pro- 
to their means in common with the poor—who will not 

esitate to set forth the great inequalities between those classes 
as our especial danger—who will be resolute to encourage every 
measure which may tend to give a — occupancy to the 
space between the few who possess much and the many who pos- 
sess nothing, by augmenting the middle class, both of agricul- 
turists and traders, to the greatest degree practicable ; and who 
will look to this progress of greater equality in our social rela- 
tions as a people, as preparatory to a greater equality with regard 
to all civil rights. 

Is Lord John Russell a statesman of this order? We should 
be glad if we could speak of our hope in this respect as stronger 
than our fear. The knowledge of our readers, and the events 
which are at hand, will reveal the rest. His lordship may 
do real service to his country, without taking exactly the 
ground to which we have pointed. But the man needed by the 
exigencies of our affairs, is the man who can rise fully to that 
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level. We shall see what will be indicated when his lordship 
shall introduce, in the next session, his promised question in 
regard to the condition of the labouring ihesn For ourselves, 
we say, once for all, that we do not mean to forget, that, in re- 
gard to men, and to all human affairs, our choice can never have 
respect to the perfect, but must always lie between the more or 
less imperfect. We do not mean, therefore, to separate ourselves 
from the best coadjutors we can obtain, because they do not hap- 
pen to rise fully to our standard. We remember to have heard 
the late Lord Holland express himself, some seven years since, 
concerning the irritable feeling which was then beginning to 
show the Melbourne ministry and the dissenters, 
in the following terms :— It is certain,’ said his lordship, speak- 
ing to a nonconformist, ‘that we can do nothing without you, 
‘ and it is no less certain that you can do nothing without us; 
‘and if we have not good sense and good feeling enough to 
‘ avoid quarrelling, the enemy will profit by our disagreements, 
* and we shall both go to the wall.’ Need we say that this wit- 
ness was true ? 

With regard to our own circumstances, as protestant noncon- 
formists, much as we may regret some things existing among us, 
we see in our prospects, on the whole, much more to awaken 
hope than to warrant despondency. Sir James Graham’s Edu- 
cation Bill has shown that, feeble as we may be in our aggres- 
sive movements, when our liberties are assailed we possess a 
wer against which even the strongest government will not be 
ely to commit itself. Nor can any man have given attention 
to the speeches delivered in the last session of parliament, in 
connexion with the rescinding of those obsolete statutes which 
imposed so many penalties on catholic recusants; or to the prin- 
ciples avowed in connexion with the passing of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill, without perceiving that maxims of fairness, as 
regards the manner in which religious parties should be dealt 
with by governments, are obtaining recognition in high places, 
in a degree unknown in our history since the times of the Re- 
storation. Even the proposal to endow the catholic priests in 
Ireland, is one effect of this onward course of right thinking. 
That proposal rests on the principle, that it is not the business 
of the civil government to dictate a religion to the people, so 
much as to legislate in all matters upon those principles of moral 
fairness, which are anterior even to religion. Any attempt to 
carry out that proposal would be resisted, we trust, by the whole 
body of British nonconformists, and by a large portion of con- 
formists also; but the discussions which the agitation of such a 
scheme would elicit, could not fail of giving a mighty impetus to 
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just thoughts on such subjects. In all these instances, we dis- 
cern the care of legislators to act with some just and honourable 
feeling towards other religions as well as towards the established 
religion. They are so many indications of a spirit of = ge as 
opposed to a spirit of exclusiveness or monopoly. We see in 
these facts, that it begins to be dimly apprehended that the 
business of government is not to show favour to one sect so much 
as to do justice to all sects. Its next advance may be, to see that 
it will be best that all sects should be left to do justice to them- 
selves. Yor the progress of self-sustained religion in England, 
and the bound which that principle has made of late in Scotland, 
are doing much to explode many an old argument in favour of a 
compulsory policy on that subject. Every day, also, is showing 
how little can be done to secure the purity of religion by creeds, 
and formularies, and civil statutes ; and if many pious episcopa- 
lians, who are just now deeply offended with the divided state 
and declining religion of the established church, could only see 
in protestant nonconformity a haven of rest, a home for piety, 
we are constrained to think that many of the best of that class 
would fly to us as to a refuge, much as devout men from the 
same communion have done in former times. 

But some man will say, ‘ We desire not such adherents. We 
wish men to be with us from principle, not from circumstances— 
to be with us wholly, or not at all? And can it be that the 
persons who thus express themselves, really mean what they 
say? You call on men to change their opinions, and refuse to 
allow any space as due to the process of that change! You 
determine to receive no man cordially as a nonconformist, who 
does not become such thoroughly and at one leap, did it never 
occur to you to inquire whether the man who could leave one 
set of opinions after that fashion, can be expected to hold with 
much steadiness to another? Are they not, commonly, persons 
either of the largest views, or of the most conscientious feeling, 
who see most reason for hesitancy in regard to very positive opi- 
nions on such points—and is there anything in the nature of 
our dogmatism, or our upbraidings, that can be expected to 
decide the hesitancy of such minds in our favour? Has it been 
by adopting a repulsive policy of this order, with regard to every 
pe of the inquiring and the partially enlightened, or by conduct 
very much the reverse of it, that the one congregational church 
in England two centuries since, has given place to the several 
thousand churches in this country, which may now be described 
by that name? Would that it were always given us to reflect 
on questions of this nature, before attempting to speak or to 
write about them.. The effect, we think, would be a greater 
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charity among ourselves—a greater charity towards such as are 
without; and a course of proceeding altogether much more 
becoming us as Christians, as members of general society, and as 
men of education and common sense. 


Art. VIL. The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic, of Spain. By H. Prescott. Third 
Edition, revised, with additions. In three volumes. 


Historicatu writing requires so many qualities to sustain it in 
its proper place in literature, to justify the earnest expectation 
which it awakens in the wise sail good, to fulfil adequately its 
own pretension, that no class of composition needs to be more - 
jealously scanned. ‘Though the ignorant and careless have re- 
ceived the legend and the lay without examination or suspicion, 
yet has the noble science of noting and developing the true story 
of man never been suffered to weaken its claim to truth by the 
indulgence of conjecture, or to corrupt its rectitude by partiality. 
The attempt may be frequent: in the dark obscurities of part 
aud prejudice, it may succeed: a few dupes may be Seal 
winked by the imposture. But any great work of this order, 
broad in outline, and public in interest,—taking a kingdom for 
its stage, and an epoch for its period,—can shuffle nothing: it 
must be clear in the righteous motive of its undertaking, in the 
strict fidelity of its statements, in the triumphant authority of its 

roofs. Even then, mediocrity cannot be brooked, It is as fatal 
in productions of this nature as in poetry. 


‘Si paulum a summo decessit, vergit ad imum.’ 
> 


This is the canon of all ages. It has been inexorably enforced. 
If it be severe, it is only in its tenderness towards human welfare. 
The toleration of the Joubtfal and the mean in such authorship 
would entail irretrievable mischief. It would be to misplace or 
extinguish the watch-towers of the world. It would be to slight 
all example, and to pervert all experience. It would sap the very 
foundations of morality. Man, whatever his devious errors and 
his vain imaginations, does reserve one province for truth. He 
will not that it be invaded. He resents every trespass. He 
marks it out with fenced boundaries. He calls the enclosure— 
History. 

We should form an imperfect estimate of literature in this de- 
partment, were we to confine its merits to simple fidelity. The 
annalist, with his tables and records, would then deserve the 
praise we award to the historian. We do not restrict it to the 
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honours of an art. The term is not improperly applied, for it 
requires the skilfulness of arrangement, of illustration, of relief. 
It demands the bold conception, the touch of nature, and the 
stroke of truth. But accuracy, method, grace, are not enough. 
It must be inspired by philosophy; yet, p snnee 4 always felt, this 
must not be obtruded. It is wholesome instruction by censure 
and warning, by praise and blame. It turns back the veil of the 
past, that we may turn aside the veil of the future. It points to 
dangers, that we may escape them. It tells of opportunities 
which have been lost by others, but which we may timely seize. 
It marks the onward impulse which has reached us, that it may 
bear us forward too. If it be not as much warmed by benevo- 
lence as schooled by philosophy, it fails of its right impression. 
It must be the oracle, not pon of wisdom, but of philanthropy. 
And hence it is, that so few writers of this description have 
reached the height which the truly worthy are allowed, on all 
hands, to claim. Not lower than that of the bard is their chal- 
lenged rank. Honour, the highest and most grateful, is due to 
their labour. Theirs are not estimable sacrifices. They wander 
back in old and deserted paths, where there is only monument 
and inscription. The cheerful ways, the opening scenes, of life 
they leave for the long and gloomy galleries of the dead. Their 
order of existence is inverted; for a season, the instinct of the 
present and of the future must be, as with a monastic severity, 
repressed. Men think of such self-denial with mingled awe and 
wonder, crowning these benefactors with no perishable leaf. But 
then the enrolment in that number is the more guarded and de- 
liberate. The candidate is for evil, ifnot for good. He may paint 
what we would see purely reflected. He may flatter what we 
would hear inartificially rehearsed. Large and generous must be 
the qualities of his wah He must never forget his responsibility. 
His task is not of the day, the observation of the passing 
spectacle; he must read back the great revolutions and cycles 
of the former heavens to foretel, on comprehensive calculations, 
the phenomena of the new. His control of passion must be com- 
plete. Sometimes he may not even be excited. The matter is not 
sufficiently serious to affect him. To separate the detritus which 
surrounds him—to copy the ancient verse—to chronicle the 
ancient date—without theory, without prepossession, is at least 
possible, however it be rare. But must all emotion be pro- 
scribed? He knows not the vulgar eagerness of strife and side. 
He leans to none in obsequiousness or hate. He is so far raised 
above the earth, that while he foregoes none of its sympathies, he 
is exalted higher than its disputes. There is joy as well as calm 
in that elevation. The process to which he subjects himself is 
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often painful, but to him it is an ample recompence. He finds 
many a spoil among the dim shadows which frown upon him. 
He rescues many a captivity of knowledge and excellence. He 
returns a trophy-laden conqueror. Yet this is not a mere retro- 
spect, though his materials lie in the past. He is the sage of 

e present. He is the seer of that which is tocome. He teaches 
what man always was: he forewarns what man must always be. 
He has dug out of now withered fields the seeds of glorious im- 
provement. He plucks from failure and disaster the antidote to 
their recurrence. Surely such a master deserves all honour—of 
former times, as their expositor; of present times, as their in- 
structor; of future times, as their diviner. He deals not in fictions, 
but in what is more amazing. He furnishes the means of poetry 
and romance. He sheds around him the light which the prism 
of imagination catches and decomposes in all its variegated 
colours. How poor were song, but for his burden—how feeble 
statuary, but for his relic—how trifling poetry, but for his theme! 
The historical denotes the highest order of art, as it ought of 
letters. Withal, the conviction is very general, that the man 
who would rise to g:vatness in this path, must be personally 
worthy. He commonly obtains a moral homage. The temple 
receives his bust as willingly as the portico and hall. When this 
is not true of the individual, it is almost invariably certain that 
a corresponding flaw will be detected in his production,—some 
vein of the sinister, the ignoble, and unjust. 

National affairs are the proper subject and the greatest depart- 
ment of history. What is called universal, must, of necessity, 
be wanting in every attribute of correct authentication, and of 
inspiring soul. But the man, at infrequent intervals, may be 
found, who can, by the union of genius and diligence, take a bold 
survey of his life-time, and thence pursue into the depths of 
antiquity the rise of usages and the causes of events. This truth 
will often be as distinctly stamped on his recital and his infe- 
rence, as on his actual observations. Should he start from a- 
distant point, avoiding all that is coeval, there is a straight high- 
road for him to travel, if other ages have bequeathed (what civili- 
zation cannot have existed without doing) some shape or measure 
_of document or memorial. These he will collate and set in 
order, giving each its time and place and value. Biography 
lends not only a charm, but often a clavis, to the whole. The 
delineation must not be only of the general interests of that 
people: there must be the lighter etching, and the passing 
a What is the rude shock of the undistinguished host ? 
“We love to witness the duel of heroes, the encounter of knightly 
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arms. One noble river may intersect a country; but while we 
slavishly follow its banks, we lose the distant mountain and 
runnel and vale. And yet, were we asked what national histories 
exist? we should not know how to answer. We might search 
the volumes of Greece. But what large transparent view of its 
affairs, its ordinary movements, its very life, do we thus obtain? 
It boasts, and most justly, its ‘first three.’ The information, 
more close and exact, which we seek, is not in them. Herodotus, 
in his wide range of nations and traditions, only indites the wars 
of Persia against the land of his celebrity, though not of his 
birth, from their beginning under Cyrus, until their termination 
under Xerxes, in the double and simultaneous fields of Platzea and 
Mycale. Thucydides has delivered to us the incidents and cam- 
igns of the Peloponnesian war, down to its twenty-first year. 
te was for a time engaged in it. None can doubt his accuracy, 
nor resist his animation. But the eye-witness and the official 
partisan are not the best judges of the fact. What is gained in 
vividness of description is at the expense of sedate reflection 
and collective opinion. Xenophon bears us with him, in his 
Anabasis, from scene to scene, from mountain-pass to sterile plain, 
from battle and victory to still more consummate retreat; in his 
affairs of Greece he completes the great Lacedeemonian struggle 
by bringing them to the battle of Mantinea, and the death of 
paminondas. Can these united historians—and surely no 
country can challenge their equals—be considered to lay open 
the wonders of that land, or the characteristics of that people? 
Rome must prefer even a lower title to a clear account of what it 
was. It can name illustrious chroniclers, but all its mighty tale 
is broken into parts, which it is often hopeless to conjoin, Ceesar 
describes his military progresses, or rather flights. Sallust 
sketches a single conspiracy and a foreign war. Even Tacitus, 
in his Annals, merely draws the hideous monster, Tiberius: 
while his history is chiefly interesting for its pictures of Britain 
and Judea. Suetonius, amidst his portraitures of the imperial 
twelve, but little illustrates their respective times. Livy certainly 
finds room to expatiate between Romulus and Drusus, an interval 
of eight hundred years. But while other writers of history have 
lived too near the occurrences which they describe, he evidently 
lived too distant. He has met with hard justice from Niebuhr 
and many modern critics. It is even provoking, recalling our 
school-boy veneration of the old Paduan, to find his veracity so 
rigorously questioned. We often wondered how and whence he 
knew so much; but ours was most reverent credence. Alas! 
that a fabric, so superstitiously venerated and adored, should 
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crumble before the unimaginative temperament and mischievous 
acumen of those who deny their duty to believe, and their right 
to be convinced, save upon the laws of truth. 

The volumes before us are the productions of an American. 
He is evidently a high-minded man. We know not prejudice 
against his country. We feel it, in all its great distinctions, to 
be our own. It has as much right to Milton and Shakspeare 
as ourselves: it has no better right than we to Edwards. As 
noble, correct, sterling, English has come from its shores as an 
our own can boast. Other vulgar rivalries are not to our min 
If there be in any of our critical organs and confederacies a dis- 
position to carp at transatlantic authorship, we eschew all 
yap 2 with it. The tastes of the two people, as likewise 

eir habits, may not always be the same. Each may abet its 
own. Still is it only just to say, that the writing of our brethren 
is impressed with a warmth, a vigour, a freshness, which, with 
all its frequent inferiority of idiom and euphony, set before us no 
mean rule and model. 

Mr. Prescott has proved himself in this work to be most in- 
defatigable. His industry has been immense. His sources of 
information were widely scattered. To bring them together 
could be no common labour. For almost every statement, some- 
times to the unimportant and even trivial, he is prepared with 
his corroboration. He has taken nothing upon report and 
See credulity. He works his way through mountains of con- 

icting testimony. For ten years he was employed in maturing 
his design. During some years of this term, he lost the powers 
of sight so far as any use could be made of it in reading, and in 
collecting materials. It is almost impossible to conceive the 
bitterness of such a disappointment and the seriousness of such 
a disadvantage to a man engaged in his high pursuit. What 
could an amanuensis do in deciphering differently-spelt signa- 
tures, and complexities of character and figure, which almost every 
prpet of ancient date presents? A calamity like this would 

ave disarmed a Zoilus. But we mark no inadvertence, no 
failure. It would seem, that conscious incapacity had only 
made him more wary. His step is only the more measured and 
sure. We have to excuse nothing as to his care, nor is he deficient 
in ardour. He feels his epic-theme. He is sometimes conscious of 
its glory to a manifest depression. It was very suitable that a 
Columbian,—for the claim to the discovery of that Continent by 
Amerigo Vespucci is ridiculously false—should undertake the 
history of events in which, to this hour, he inherits a vital stake. 
He owes his all to it. From his mighty sea-line, his eye 
naturally fixes upon Spain, before any other European country. 
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The coasts not only stand opposite to each other, and nearest of 
all, but this physical geo raphy gave rise to their original con- 
nexion. How strange thete respective fortunes! The mon- 
archy, which realized that new world, so magnificent with valour 
and victory, so adorned by art and learning—like one gilded and 
elaborate pageant—still the clarion boast of fame,—sunk, feeble, 
creditless, a waned into insignificance, withered into 
decrepitude! The western hemisphere crowded, towards its 
south, with colonists of that monarchy, far nobler in character and 
spirit than the race which they have left behind,—while on its 
northern range a ‘nation lives so unlike all the olden stock of this 
side the globe, so free, so intense, so intellectual, so self-possessed, 
that it can only be designed to counterpoise tyranny every- 
where, and by its grand experiment to convince the a that 
liberty is social man’s — charter, as it is individual man’s 
natural birthright! Who could have augured contrasts like 
these? Who could have painted these ‘counterfeit presentments’ ? 
Who could have imagined that feeble, haggard parent—that 
high-minded, juveniscent offspring? Who could have thought 
of those far-distant dock-yards, and harbours with their powerful 
navy—and ofa marine, the proudest of all shores, the most power- 
ful of all seas, shattered at a blow or mouldered by disuse? We 
welcome our author into this field,—not only as his nation gives 
him every claim to be heard on such a matter, but as it ensures a 
strict a apne It is as though he and his compatriots had 
been shut out of all this antiquity by the laws of space, and not 
only by those of time. There rises up before them a past, with 
which for ages they have had no interest or feeling intertwined. 
Diplomatic relations are now regularly established between these 
respective countries. The romance the more captivates them, who 
see in their own land nothing which conventionally bears that 
name. It is altogether new. They need not, however, regret that 
their youth was not so trained. They were not led through the 
gorgeous fable of childhood. They came forth in more masculine 
maturity of mind. Their romance—for they have one—is not of 
that nursery illusion in which older people have been bound; 
they have achieved their romance by enterprises of intelligence 
and virtue. It is not a thing of indefinable fascination: their own 
deeds create it. It is not fled: it yet lives on in a glowing accu- 
mulation. It is not to dream of: it is nakedly clear. It is not a past: 
it is rather present and to come. The danger is of a certain 
precocity. The education has been so manly that the mind may 
not be sufficiently stout for it; it has been so rapid, that it may 
not be properly inwrought or lastingly retained. 

Tt might be asked, Why was not this History,—filled with 
exploits and discovery,—the most marvellous page which suc- 
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ceeds medizeval tales,—written long since? Robertson only 
oo at it, and that but as prologue to a later reign. Peter 

artyr (always to be distinguished from a name familiar in the 
conduct of the English Reformation) has left many letters which 
supply much contemporary information. But these are only the 
means and helps of history. The curate of Los Palacios is rather 
a garrulous and a old man. Spain in her history 
was for centuries unknown. ‘The state-intrigue was rigorously 
closed in cabinets, the literary document was as carefully guarded 
in libraries; she was jealous of all publicity, she shrunk into 
monastic loneliness and silence. Revolution is a great pick-lock. 
Bars and gates give way before it. If freedom be the reward,— 
for alas, it is not a necessary sequence !—then the people breathe. 
Their spirit returns. They resolve, with deep curiosity and thirst, 
to explore their ancestral times. They will know the causes of 
tyranny the moment they — the blessings of release. Perhaps 
never, until now, could the Castilian Book of Kings have been 
truly written, or perhaps, profitably read. Much of the lore has 
been rescued as from a sealed sepulchre. The lamp which had 
so long been twinkling in it had wellnigh expired. It demanded 
every care and effort to turn these discoveries to any good ac- 
count. But the business has been accomplished. We regard 
these volumes as an acquisition to the cause of historical authorit 
and knowledge. We acknowledge ourselves debtors to their 
general clearness and consistency. Their spirit shows a chaste 
scrupulousness of mind. We can find no fault against their can- 
dour and generosity. 

The work before us is the more welcome from the circum- 
stance that the author has been somewhat anticipated by a 
countryman of his, a gentleman with whose magic power of in. 
vention and description, it would be perilous to vie. Washington 
Irving has made a rhythmic period for himself. His ‘ well of 
English undefiled’ plays like a fountain, with an iris on its spray 
and with a music in its pulsation. But in his historical fictions 
there is often danger. Seldom do men of genius succeed in their 
machinery. The chorus which was intrepreter to the ancient 
drama never broke the continuity, nor eden the realness, of 
the action. Scott’s eidola are commonly coarse and constrained. 
Moore’s Fadladeen is a heavy incubus upon his flowing verse ; 
and certainly, the Fray Antonio Agapida does not help the 
‘Chronicle of the Siege of Granada.’ The vast defiles of that 
country, its picturesque scenes, its serried defences, its elaborate 
refinements, its haughty race, its warlike costume, its sumless 
wealth,—the citadel of nature, the school of knowledge, the store- 
house of art,—have risen up beneath the talisman of this Apocry- 
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phist in most unnecessary colours of enchantment. Truth was 
the only imagination to be invoked for sucha narrative. It is not 
without some advantage, some good fortune, that the legendary 
went first, and that there was preparing, as he scattered his 
fancies, a more sober and faithful witness who knows no bias but 
that of evidence, who regards no dictation except that of fact. 

But our approbation of the present undertaking is not unquali- 
fied. It is oftentimes cold and tame in its manner. Its style 
wants breadth and vigour. There is not enough of the right 
enthusiasm; a stronger vein of Christian philanthropy, of 
good-will to men, would have adorned it like a om of gold. If 
the sections, which are now far removed from each other, had been 
placed nearer and been more coherent, the whole would have pro- 
ceeded in a more natural order. The notes are often out of taste. 
The biographies ought to have been more interlaced with the events. 
From this desire of giving complete parts rather than the inwoven 
tissue, the reader has frequently to return to a long-deserted 
point, and there to begin another excursion. The hemisphere 
is rich in its particular stars, but needs a more general and 
zodiacal light. 

The principal fault of the publication is in its deficiency of 
philosophical generalization. There was room in the subject for 
the minute working out of principles until they should be 
established as the laws of mankind. There was abundant oppor- 
tunity for tracing nascent custom into the noblest institutions of 
civilization and government. The author might have stood close 
to the spring-heads of streams which now roll in tides of power 
and majesty, and which cover the earth with the riches of intelli- 
gence and good. He might have dealt with the roots and the causes 
of things. His research demanded, and should have inspired, 
this determination. ‘There were many known establishments and 
doctrines of the present century which he should have pursued 
to their earliest shape and source. A fine scope offered itself of 
bringing together the ancient and the modern world, exhibit- 
ing the renovation of the one, through its awful days, from the 
wreck of the other. He has not done this. His mind does 
not seem to pant for this highest fame. His endowments do not 
apparently et him in any marked manner for it. We now 
leave the author, with much respect and gratitude, and would offer 
some opinions upon that theme which he has prosecuted with 
most commendable diligence, though not with the highest order 
of success, 


The name of Goth very early occurs in history, towards the de- 
cline of the Roman power. Along the great Scandinavian region, 
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it is, in several instances, still retained, to denote particular 
places. ‘Gothini’ and ‘Gothones’ are mentioned either as 
different nations, or as one, in the work of Tacitus, ‘ De Situ, 
Moribus, et Populis Germaniz.’ It seems to be sometimes 
employed as a generic name. It stands for a race rather than 
fora tribe. It is fruitless to inquire into its etymology, or from 
such conjectures to infer its extent and use. It was indubitably 
an almost Arctic people, rising gradually into notice and in- 
fluence, so that soon they impressed their name on more southern 
countries, and could not be overlooked by contemporary writers. 
Their history is one of emigration: we are almost wholly 
ignorant of their original or settled state. For probably they 
had pushed themselves thither from some Asiatic jungle or 
steppe. Their courses were so different, or their birth-places were 
so apart, that we | are known to us by the _ cardinal dis- 
tinctions—Ostro-Goths, Goths of the East, Visigoths, Goths of 
the West. The compounds are of their language, scarcely yield- 
ing a sound or sign of our own. It is in this latter branch that 
our chief interest at present lies. And as this column emerges 
from the dark forests and ice-bound fastnesses of the north, we 
watch their progress with the most excited notice. They are 
not the lawless horde, bandits and freebooters. They bear with 
them the ark which enshrines every type of those forms which 
direct and fashion modern civilization. In them is found that 
mind which now rules the most powerful nations of the earth, and 
by which they sway those which are ignorant and rude. In their 
occupation of a new position on the European mainland, we 
observe elements which are now developed in their forgetful and 
ungrateful descendants. Right-heartedness towards woman and 
wedded love was early noticed as their refined distinction, and 
this is the germ of the chivalry which afterwards spread its ban- 
ners and songs and elegancies over surrounding states. Elective 
monarchy was another feature of their nationalism; and this is 
the earnest of that constitutional check upon power, without 
which liberty must die. A people which coud thus stand out 
from the most polished countries of their age were naturally 
ordained, were actually constituted, to be the founders and pat- 
terns of all that is enlightened and ennobling in softened man- 
ners, liberal politics, and righteous laws. 

Spain was a happy and —— country in the fourth cen- 
tury, being a member of the empire. Its a divisions were 
Lusitania, (Portugal,) Boetica, (Andalusia, Murcia, the Algarves, ) 
and Tarraconensis, inclusive of all besides. Its cities then were even 
those which still are extant, and their names may still be identified, 
—Enmerita, (Madrid,) Corduba, (Cordova,) Seville, Tarragona. It 
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had driven back many barbarian assaults. The vestiges of earlier 
possessors than the fests may yet be marked. Celt-Iberia 
tells of a northern irruption; Carthagena, of the Punic arms; 
and Saguntum proved how possible it is to love a conqueror, by its 
fidelity to Rome. About ten months before the pillage of the me- 
tropolis of the world, this country had been betrayed into the hands 
of the Suevi, Alani, and the Vandals. Gallicia was overrun by 
the first and the last of these invaders. The Silingi, a section of 
the last, made themselves masters of Boetica. The Alani claimed 
possession of Carthagena, and the whole of Lusitania. All this 
violence was considered as done to Rome. But how was that 

ower, whose capitol had been twice besieged by Alaric, the 

ing and chief of the Visigoths, to revenge itself? For now do 
we behold the wanderers, who had a second time migrated to 
fairer climates, beleaguering the city of the Caesars. Nor has 
military organization quenched all their reverence for domestic 
fidelity and political liberty. In raising.the twofold siege, they 
have exemplified forbearance, reason, kindness, and self-restraint. 
The prize was within their reach—ay, in their grasp—and they 
loosed their hold. They were influenced by ideas of antiquity, 
by recollections of greatness, by motives of religion. If they 
sought plunder, they did not wantonly attack, until subsequent 
provocations, relics of taste and monuments of genius. But that 
city was at last sacked and rifled. It was stripped of its dispos- 
able treasures. That it was burnt, in the common sense of that 
word, is not true. Some of its buildings were consumed. The 
incendiary was not always the foe. he desire to arrest the 
spoiler and to balk his quest, often directed the torch. Glutted 
with wealth and gorged with blood, Alaric now led away his 
nation-force. Even he does not appear incapable of honour, jus- 
tice, and relenting. We behold him sometimes moderating 
the insolence of victory, and attempering the rigours of war, 
with courtesy. He was hastening to Sicily for the purpose 
of conquering Africa, when death proved, what his followers 
seem to have doubted, that he was mortal. An adversary now 
grappled with him, whom he could not mate. There is some- 
thing sublime, though frightfully cruel, in his obsequies. It is 
as though the horrors of the Edda were to be chanted, and all 
the orgies of the Valhalla were to be rehearsed—the skull-cup, 
the blood-draught, the hell-broth, the demon-incantation. It was 
an apotheosis of savage grandeur and fell superstition. The 
Busentinus, a river flowing near the walls of Consentia, was 
diverted from its channel by the sternly exacted toil of a crowd of 
captives; a splendid mausoleum was then reared in its drained 
bed, for the remains of the ‘ mighty hunter ;’ around that tomb 
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were hung the richest trophies which his victorious career had 
amassed ; he lay in funereal and sepulchral state at once ; there 


_ was the death-song; there were deep-wrung tears. ‘Then came 


the moment when they would bury their warrior, indeed, not 
only his corse, but his grave. The stream was turned back to 
its proper direction ; it broke over the bier and urn of the hero, 
covering him with its flood, as the last winding-sheet and the last 
lachrymatory ; while to maintain the secrecy of that spot beyond 
the fear of betrayal, the captives who had wrought the gigantic 
labour were instantly slain; the murmurs of the river were 
not suffered to dirge him, without the cry of the wail which 
ascended with this bloody libation! The Visigoths were now 
in voluntary retreat. On their leader’s death, they abandoned 
his immediate enterprise, and retraced their steps. Adolphus, 
his brother, became a Roman general, pledged his fealty and that 
of his troops to the Imperial power,—married Placidia, sister of 
Honorius, and daughter of ‘Theodosius,—obtained the lawful 
consent to draw off his army to resist the enemies which were 
still menacing his adopted country,—and soon beheld his fol- 
lowers entitled in Thoulouse, Narbonne, and Bourdeaux. Still 
true to his pledge of honour and allegiance, he urged his way to 
recover Spain Sune its ruthless oppressors, and to restore it to 
Rome. He seized upon Barcelona. There he fell by the 
assassin’s hand. Singeric reigned but seven days—a poor price 
for his crime in dispatching the Gothic chief. Wallia was 
chosen, by the army which Adolphus had brought into the 
country, as its head, and well he satisfied his trust. He extirpated 
the Silingi, slew the king of the Alani, conferred on his nation 
a perfect triumph, and gave back this great appanage to the 
dominion from which it had been wrested. Yet now could it 
only henceforth be held in titular fee, and under nominal 
tribute. 

Theodoric, son of Alaric, succeeded Wallia. Unsuccessful in 
the south of Gaul, he sought the enlargement of the Gothic 
power in Spain. In him and in his family we mark an ex- 
pansion of that mind which we have seen in its earliest rudi- 
ments—especially consisting in the care of jurisprudence and 

rsonal rights, of loyalty and civil immunities—now not wholly 
indifferent to polite and graceful learning. His six sons were 
trained to the study of Justinian’s institutes, and to the reading 
of Virgil’s poems. Here is the rising of that day which we have 
seen to break so early. The conversion of this people to Chris- 
tianity (we speak of it only as we should of any other national 
change) originated in their deference to that universal sove- 
reignty of which they had become the enlisted legionaries. It had 
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bowed its proud head, but without relinquishing its pride, to the 
Christian sign. The rude Northmen imitated this example ; but 
their intellectual mould was in better accordance with Chris- 
tianity: there was fire, there was strength, there was stability, 
in it. The grandeur of the one was appropriate to the temper- 
ament of the other. The Italian was impassioned, but volatile, 
fickle, debauched. The Visigoth, disciplined by hardship, 
ennobled by alliance, now stood forth, in the fine clime he had 
made his own, not with rapine and violence, but as its defender 
and champion—the same in the primary constituents of cha- 
racter, but more intelligent, more socialized, more refined. He 
was no voluptuary, but he was no barbarian. This new religion 
took a powerful hold upon him. Taught through a vain sym- 
holism, it kindled his ardent imagination. Ulphilas translated the 
Scriptures for him into a Teutonic dialect, which, notwithstanding 
all his marches and all his colonizations, he had not forgotten; 
yet the Latin tongue had grown to be his vernacular. Thus 
were opened to him the charms of its literature, while, as the 
ecclesiastical language, it contained the principal stores of 
theology. He found it necessary, also, to concentrate. The pos- 
sessions in France which this people had held were now resigned to 
Clovis. It was in Spain that the Visigoths henceforth endea- 
voured to secure themselves. They caught its patriotism—it 
became their home. 

Such is our rapid outline. The sum of the retrospect is this :— 
In Spain there was, at the time we wish to date, a mixed popu- 
lation—it was Iberian, Roman, Northman. ‘This last prevailed 
over the other two. Here it subsides into a general character ; 
it is smoothed of its ruggedness, but it preserves its strength. 
We need scarcely again call it by its name; but we must always 
remember its origin, its revolutions, its transformations. It isa 
fibre which yet works through the soil; it has struck into far 
distant territories more propitious to it, and still it feeds the 
ripest fruits and supports the noblest stems. To confound this 
people with necessary outrage, restlessness, with all that we 
mean by the term barbarism, is to violate historic truth. What 
is the Frank, the Briton, the Norman, the Rhinelander? We 
would not speak of Gothic as the exponent of the marauder, but 
rather—though that terminology is equally incorrect—as we 
denominate those solemn temples, severe but florid, massive but 
exquisite, which seem to configure the most awful and the most 
tender abstractions of religion. 

There is something majestic in the geography of the Penin- 
sula. It claims the appropriation of that word, though it must be 
applied often on a larger scale. The Atlantic ocean rolls upon 
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its western shores, the Mediterranean sea girds its eastern 
cliffs. The Bay of Biscay defends it on the north, the Straits 
of Gibraltar guard it on the south; that lofty, naked rock, the 
Calpe—the Pillars of Hercules, according to ancient nomen- 
clature and mythology—rises as a natural bulwark, a defiance 
point, a throne from which to rule the subtending continent, a 
palace in which the ancient god Terminus might dwell. From 
the opposite boundary, the Pyrenees heave up their granites, 
—a barrier and rampart which no ordinary foe can contest— 
throwing vast shadows upon the plains beyond them, enclosing 
ancient monarchies in their bosom, their foundations on 
kingdoms, their pinnacles in the clouds, their declivities in the 
waves. 

And there is no less interest to be taken in the story of this land. 
Its strain is that of lofty heroism. It is not only diversified 
by incident, but pregnant with principle; it is a thing of 
range, of marvel, of moral weight. Like the bow of heaven, 
large is its span and wide is its embrace; but, alas! it 
tells of no disparted tempest, no settled calm, the vermilion of 
war reddens it, and the reflection of arrested light bends it. 
Hardly can any parallel be found to it; yet there is no chapter 
in it comparable to that of those royal personages of whom—their 
reign, their period, their influence—we have now to speak. 

We have seen the origin and growth of the Visigothic power 
in the Peninsula. In 711, it was‘all but destroyed in the 
battle of the Guadalete, near Xeres. The Saracens had poured 
a large irruption into Spain, and really conquered it. i this 
defeat, Roderic, the frequent theme of romaunt and ballad, fell. 
They governed, however, with much moderation. That a 
Mates caliphate could have been established in the heart of 
this country; that the mosque of a thousand marble columns 
could stand reflected from the Guadalquiver; that the dynast 
of the Omeyades could establish itself in independence of all 
oriental support ; that the Arabian and infidel monarchy within 
larger or narrower limits, should have subsisted for eight hun- 
dred years, and the spirit of the Northman and his awful faith 
have been all this while unextinguished, may well astonish us. 
Our astonishment does not diminish when we behold the Saracen 
or Moor addicting himself, not only to commerce but to agri- 
culture. The art of irrigation, the culture of tropic plants, the 
production of sugar, show at once the habits of peace and the 
advances of science. The princes of this line were not like 
Omar, the hater and destroyer of learning; no name shines 
brighter than that of Alhakem, the collector of books and the 
patron of scholars. During his successor’s reign, the Moresco 
empire was broken up, and a hundred little principalities sprung 
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out of it. Where, it may be asked, are we now to look for the 
Christian Goth? He is not lost. Of the twelve thousand 
body-guards which the monarch summoned around him, four 
thousand were always Christians. Whatever we may think of 
the incongruity, such was the fact; but they had been, though 
generally well governed, forced to the higher parts of the 
country. They sheltered themselves among the Asturias; 
they were not contented vassals. There was still a Christian 
Spain. She did not forget that all was once her own. She did 
not indifferently look upon the gleaming crescent; she did not 
ungrudgingly resign her power and fame. They soon were seen 
pressing downwards upon the Ebro and Douro. At the close of 
the eleventh century, they had victoriously approached the 
Tagus. There is now beheld a banner of no mean note. The 
Cid! the Cid! is the battle-cry. We most religiously believe in 
. the living reality of that cavallero. We are stirred by the long- 

attested fame of the Campeador; we cannot doubt his exploits. 
We may not perfectly allow all that befell him in his pilgrimage 
to Compostello, nor quite give credit to his disturbance of the 
royal chairs at Rome; but a general truth shines round about 
him. We are as assured of his steed Bevieca as we are of Alex- 
ander’s Bucephalus; we hold to his capture of the five Moorish 
kings, and to his spectacle of their caine before the gates of 
Bivar. Hail to Ruy Diaz! 

The victory of Navas de Tolosa, 1212, secured the safety 
and the deliverance of the Christians; henceforth they were 
little jeoparded. But the Arab strength was not crushed. Re- 
treating before the arms of those whom they had held so long 
subdued, whom they had treated capriciously and sometimes 
truculently, they disputed each step, fought with their face to 
the foe, while they retired from the ground which they so much 
loved, nor betook themselves to an inglorious stand when they 
made good the possession of Granada for themselves. It was 
here that they exchanged the hopes of extension for those of 
defence. They found a natural fortress; they knew, from the 
number of their enemies, that it was in constant siege. The 
mountains round about them were their arsenals, their lines, 
their redoubts, their gates. They could shut out the pursuer ; 
they themselves oul sally at will. Many a foray did they 


wage; still it was a garrisoned nation—sentinel called to 
sentinel, post signalled to post. It was a region not onl 
of security, but of fertility and beauty. The Vega beneat 
the capital, laved by the Xenil, was a plain covered with 
miracles of vegetation. Lovely gardens bloomed amidst grim 
defiles. Almeria and Malaga unfolded their ports to the 
Balearic isles and to the Levant. There rose, in the midst 
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of the province, overtowering the metropolitic height, the 
i Alhambra, out of which have marched fifty thousand warriors, 
a whose frescoes of richest tint to this hour are undimmed, whose 


1 fountains still make mournful music in their play and fall, whose 
4 firmer architecture has not yet begun to nod. Nature yet kee 

- her holiday amidst these proud monuments; her domain is only 
the more sweet for the shrinking away of man and his tumults; 
the golden citron flashes from its green leaf, the fair olive 
mantles in its wide-spreading luxuriance, the nightingale rests 
not from its lavish song. 

This course of events is interesting in almost every view, but 
in none is it more so than as intercourse with the Moors affected 
the Spanish character. From them it borrowed much of its 
stateliness, gravity, and refinement. They were the most 
scientific and lettered people of their age; they were versed 
in astronomy, chemistry, and mathematics; they venerated 
Aristotle ; they were the earliest discoverers of gunpowder; and 
to them we owe that which has produced far greater as well as 
far more benign effects—the invention of paper. Their presence 
— and dignified a people who were now called to take 
so chief a part, and to exercise so stirring an influence, in the 
drama of the world. Nor is it less observable that between 
nations so extreme there existed many original conformities. 
Both were of that temperament which we call the cavalier—there 
was the knightly bearing common to them; they were alike the 
heirs of a religious enthusiasm—they equally united the fierce 
passion of blood with the propagation or avengement of their 
most different creeds. They acknowledged mutual - conditions 
of treaty, or armistice, or truce. They were honourable foemen, 
they were generous rivals; and had not war been the national 
glory, or the threatening necessity of it appeared to them, exciting 
their ambition or awakening their fear, each might have been 
stimulated in social improvement by the other: both might have 
resistlessiy stood behind their mountain-battlements, while nations 
had dashed themselves in pieces against their base. But an im- 

lacable hatred had succeeded to a political jealousy; fanaticism 
inflamed it, and it became a plot of extermination. Neither found 
occasion of boast ; the triumph of the Spaniard was bought at a 
price, and accompanied with a shock, which no foreign wealth, 
which no distant settlements, ever can compensate or repair. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of states 
was but four—Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Granada. Of 
this last we have spoken, and again must speak. Navarre long 
maintained an independence, partly from the disagreement of 
other powers to which it ought to bi attached. In the feeble- 
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ness of its defence, and in the ease with which at any time it 
might be overcome, it found its safety. Castile and Arragon 
were the two great divisions. They must express to our minds 
much more than the modern demarcations. Arragon compre- 
hended Catalonia and Valencia; it thus possessed a genial 
climate, and a fine coast from the Gulf of Rosas to Cape Saint 
Martin, with the mouths of the Ebro between. It recounted 
foreign conquests in Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples; the islands 
lying in its seas—Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica—were like 
pt de possessions. A larger portion fell to Castile ; her sway 
was far more than all the line of the great Biscayan sea in a 
solid oblong square of dominions, leaving Portugal and omitting 
Granada, from Corunna to Alicant, from Pampeluna to Cadiz, 
It was quite colossal, for those days. It asserted its pre-eminence. 
Arragon did homage for part of its territory until the twelfth 
century; Navarre, Portugal, and, subsequently, Granada, were 
its tributaries. 

But Castile was not only powerful; it was comparatively free. 
The feudal system lost its hold far earlier there than in many 

rts.of Europe. The noble was brought within the limits of 
aw and of penal accountability. Municipalities were esta- 
blished in the towns as well as in the cities. The crown col- 
lected the revenue. The troops employed by it were the 
citizens formed into a national militia, mustering at the call of 
danger, but otherwise dwelling among their own families, in 
their own habitations. A representative government was esta- 
blished so early as 1169. The use of the Cortes, and their 
various powers, form an inquiry which we cannot touch. The 
Hermandad, that singular banding together of cities for the pre- 
servation of their freedom, electing deputies and employing forces 
for these ends—that irresponsible community for reciprocal aid 
and defence, might tempt a few animadversions, but we restrain 
ourselves. Great tradi~g corporations were established. There 
was an immense development of wealth. Their members were 
called sometimes to the privy council, and associated in a regency. 
Concession after concession was made to the commons. The son of 
the burgess was considered as honourable a hostage as the son of 
the noble. No country could unfold equal advantages for all. 
The progress of these liberties is supposed to have reached 
its highest point under Henry the Third, of Trastamara, in 
1393. 

But the aristocracy was constantly gaining ground on the 
people. Their riches and retinues exceed belief. They 
urged patent rights to every office. They headed expeditions 
in their own quarrel. The grand-masterships of the military 
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orders were grasped by them as special prizes, giving them the 
means of unbounded ascendancy. And yet their very arrogance 
only aroused the people, and the victory was not seldom on the 
side of liberal and demands. 

The spiritual power was not of quick maturity, so far as the 
Roman papacy was involved. The native ecclesiastics pos- 
sessed large influence. ‘Their conventual institutions were 
numerous and opulent; but that fearful domination which a 
central superstition can wield, was scarcely known. Its a 
only strengthened its ultimate establishment; once established, 
it was invested with unprecedented terrors. Bigotry built its 
high places here. An ne more perfect never was con- 
ceived. It was the iron glaive—it was the ghostly wand. 

While Arragon was shut up in itself, no state could deserve 
less consideration. It was but one of many which rose and 
sunk, and were swallowed up finally in the whirlpools of 
superior power. But through its union to Catalonia by a royal 
marriage, and the conquest of the Moors in Valencia, it ac- 
_— that without which no country can be great. The 

rragonese still might have gazed on- their inland champagne 
territory, and remained as monotonous in character as its weary 
level or sluggish undulation. They might still have sown the field 
and hunted the prey. But when magnificent maritime possessions 
were set before them, the very ocean breeze seemed to wake and 
brace them for every enterprise. Their navy grew into great 
renown. Its discipline was rigid. It often sagt other rewards 
than those of merchandise. The bold Catalans ‘once on a 
day’ seized Athens, and the sovereigns of Spain yet claim the 
dukedom of that splendid ruin in their style. Barcelona became 
the emporium of commerce. Within its walls there was a series 
of guilds, out of which were selected its counsellors, men who 
possessed almost sovereignty. They were very nearly an inde- 
pendent executive. They demanded a subsidy upon every new 
reign. They extorted also a navigation act. The laws of this 
country were not dissimilar to those of its neighbouring monarchy. 
The regal office was elective. The power of choosing was 
vested in twelve peers. The most admirable otdinance pre- 
vailed in the person of the Justicia. He was the genius of law. 
In administering the coronation oath he sat covered, while the 
newly-acceding prince knelt bareheaded before him. In 1442, 
this office was secured for life. This independence of a judge 
must have proved a state of substantial liberty and e wil ro- 
tection. Ages rolled on ere it was established in that land 
which exults in its Magna Charta and its Bill of Rights. Here 
were also Cortes, in four chambers, or ranks. It may be affirmed, 
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as a general result, that commerce and travel are most favourable 
to literature. Barcelona founded a university. Among the 
Catalans and Valencians was kindled a poetic power which was 
allowed competitorship with Italy and Provence. Consistories 
were appointed for its encouragement and fosterage. The 
Limousin verse of the troubadours was cultivated to its highest 
excellence. And certainly Arragon, which laid claim to these 
two states, was inferior to either in national spirit and polite 
learning. 

Heavy clouds were now hanging over these kingdoms, king- 
doms which were soon to be consolidated into an empire of match- 
less fame. Civil feuds broke out in Castile. John II. wasa tyrant, 
yet with some relentings of a better nature; he was also learned, 
and might have been another Beauclerc. These discontents were 
overpowered by the constable of the kingdom, the accomplished 
minister and favourite, Alvaro de Luna. This has been deemed 
a golden period for Castilian literature, but it languishes in 
contrast with that of the Arragonese. Its praises cannot be just 
when the collected books of the Marquis of Villana—a scholar 
who would have adorned any court or any country—were 
burnt at his death, as savouring of necromancy. John had 
been a patron of knowledge, but his reign, through the power of 
his minion, had been most disastrous. He will be best and 
most favourably remembered as the father of Isapenua. Her 
birth was at Madrigal, April 22, 1451. 

Arragon was to know its troubles. A royal minority was the 
source of not a few. The absence of Alfonso V. in Naples, 
where he fixed his residence, was no small aggravation. John II. 
(to be distinguished from his namesake of Castile) married for 
his second queen, Joan Henriquez. Of her was born, in Sos, on 
the 10th of March, 1452, our hero—if he be not lost in the 
heroine—Ferpinanp. The cruel persecution of Carlos, (an 
unfortunate name in the royal lineage of Spain) the eldest son by 
a former mother, was frightfully augmented by this occurrence. 
Denied by his father the undoubted title to Navarre—driven as 
an outcast from shore to shore, he was honoured by all for his 
virtues, as much as pitied for his misfortunes. Catalonia rose in 
his behalf. His native kingdom joined that of his parent in 
enforcing his claims. Both were covered with one flame of 
indignant resentment. ‘The palace of Lerida was stormed and 
rifled. Carlos was restored, John and Joan being struck with 
dismay at the spirit of their subjects. He received a national 
welcome, and advanced in a veyed progress. But fever or poison 
cut short his days. His father had long schemed the espousal 
of the now infants of Castile and Arragon, and of these kingdoms 
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in their united dynasty: their age seemed most conformable: 
the consort used all her persuasive arts, and the step-son was 
the victim. 

The future sovereigns were cradled in the storm. John had 
provoked his people to exasperation. The wrongs of Blanche 
were nowadded to those of Carlos. The magnificoes of Barcelona 
renounced their allegiance, and capetiael the title of his son. 
Cancer destroyed his proud and cruel queen. He was smitten 
with temporary blindness. He fled before his own armies; he 


was abandoned of all. The boy, who was the innocent cause of all ~ 


these political insurrections, was in imminent danger,when his party 
was compelled to take refuge in the tower of a church of Gerona. 
The Catalans had very nearly seized him. The Duke of Lor- 
raine was the monarch of their hearts. His death deprived 
them of a leader; but they buried him like aking. They laid 
him in the sepulchre of their own kings, ere their annexation to 
Arragon. This latter country, though not so openly insurgent, 
expostulated with John on his carriage towards his son. The 
enthronization of Isabella seemed as hopeless as that of 
Ferdinand. Her elder brother, Henry IV., now reigned in 
Castile. His gasconading valour disgusted all the true warrior 
race. His unblushing licentiousness degraded his court to the 
lowest degree. The profligacy of the a y was proverbially 
abandoned and gross. The coinage was debased. The rule 
became arbitrary as it was imbecile. A strong confederacy of 
disgraced nobles and favourites menaced the integrity of the 
kingdom. The king, lost in guilty pleasures, alone seemed 
unaware of the danger. A little rival—the future queen might 
think, intruder—was announced as the daughter of J enn Tile 
spouse. He demanded the accustomed oath of fealty to her, as 
presumptive heiress. Her illegitimacy can scarcely be doubted. 
Alfonso, her brother, then crossed her path, Henry consenting 
to his succession, on the terms of marrying the little child, his 
own niece. The confederates, when the king disavowed this 
paction, absolutely, by a public masque of justice, discrowned his 
image, and cast it to the dust. Alfonso, who was present, only 
eleven years old, was then proclaimed. Isabella must have been 
happy, for she was enriched with intellectual gifts and pious 
virtues, but that she was born to reign. Her preferences were 
not consulted; she was made the puppet of state policy or royal 
caprice. Once was she doomed to the arms of a man of as hateful 
character as low pretensions, but the Master of Calatrava died 
while journeying to receive his bride. Her example, when 
removed to the licentious court of her brother, remained spot- 
lessly pure. The battle of Olmedo only protracted the civil 
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struggle which now raged through the land. She, however, 
sought the protection of her brother Alfonso, a youth, like 
Sin oathe of the highest esteem and admiration. He fell, 
most likely by treacherous means, into an untimely grave. It 
was then that she was tried, as was Jane Grey, by the confede- 
rates, to accept the crown. She solemnly refused, maintaining 
that so long as Henry lived it could not be vacant. The Marquis 
de Villana, unlike our Northumberland, could not prevail. The 
reward of loyalty and purity came at last. At Toros de Gui- 
sardo, amidst a splendid convocation of the highest dignitaries 
of the realm, Henry embraced his sister, recognised her as his 
successor, while, shortly after, the Cortes confirmed her title 
amidst the people’s acclamations of applause. 

She was now ‘the rose and expectancy of that fair state.’ 
Many a suitor came; our crook-backed Richard is supposed, 


_ though not by personal courtship, to have negotiated the impor- 
tant question from afar. Her affections were fixed on Ferdinand. 


He was rather younger than herself, of comely features and 
proportions, addicted to manly exercises, and endowed with 
many generous qualities. She also perceived the immense 
advantage of this union of kingdoms. The disposition in this 
case was mutual. Their peoples were of the same race and 
tongue. Their national character was of one mould. Mutual 
safety required the intermixture. But when she gave her 
consent to her youthful admirer, when the articles of marriage 
had been signed, her course of true love, like that of humbler 
channels, run not smooth. She escaped from espionage and 
durance to Valladolid. But where was Ferdinand? He must 
come as bridegroom and king. Never had his fortunes appa- 
rently sunk so low. He was found at Saragossa. The frontier 
was watched by his enemies. Ambushes were set to surprise 
and intercept him. He set out, travelling chiefly by night, as a 
muleteer. He had but six attendants, and the better to preserve 
his disguise, whenever the party reached an inn, he waited upon 
them. Princes do not escape common accidents; at one of 
these inns he left a no very well-furnished purse behind. 
Reaching Osma, where his friends awaited him, they mistakin 
him, a lombard discharged from the rampart a heavy stone, whic 
shot very near his head. But now all was safe. Success only 
was reserved for him. He was in his eighteenth year, she a year 
older. His expression of countenance, according to the pictures 
of him, is rather serious and downcast; hers more animated, 
steady, and serene. Their moral physiognomies it is more 
interesting and useful to study! 

The happy couple were about equally poor. The exchequer 
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of Arragon was exhausted. That of Castile was not at com- 
mand. But on the morning of the 19th of October, 1469, their 
nuptials were celebrated most publicly, if not magnificently. A 
dispensation was necessary, as they were within the prohibited 
degrees of blood. This proved to be a forgery, but they were 
ignorant of it. When a true one was obtained, some years after- 
wards, she learnt, for the first time, the fraud that had been 
practised upon her. Great was her pious indignation at the im- 
posture. The perfidies of Henry had not ceased. They wera 
constantly plied to harass and embroil the little court of Aranda. 
Twice in this interval Ferdinand had been summoned to the 
assistance of his father and liege in Arragon. The death of her 
wretched brother placed the crown upon Isabella’s head, 11th of 
December, 1474. She was the ought choice. She knew that 
no descent, that no testament, was equal to this. She was pro- 
claimed in Segovia, queen proprietor. 

Their happiness seemed to be in danger of an early wreck. 
She having been inaugurated during his absence, though his 
name was announced before hers; and the ceremonial having 
conceded to her the sovereignty of right, and intimating that he 
reigned only by that right; it became a serious difficulty how 
their relative powers should be adjusted. A Castilian would 
only be governed by a native sovereign. That title must, there- 
fore, be always preserved and understood. She could not be 
‘ imperial jointress.’ The royal seizin was in her. William and 
Mary of England do not offer illustration. The latter ascended 
the throne by her birthright; but her birthright was absorbed in 
the Act of Settlement. A shadow was only left her. She was not 
queen regnant in any virtual sense. Her effigies upon the coin- 
age was almost the only fact which seemed to bespeak her vested 

ower. But the case of Isabella was different. Ferdinand was 
the first male heir to the throne of Castile: the Stadtholder 
sessed no such claim. But she was direct heiress, and no 
ndiquc law affected the succession. No paternal abdication 
and outlawry brought h¢r right into shade. The husband was 
at first offended, But soon grew reconciled to the partition of 
wer with one so reasonable and good. They were called the 
oyes. The claims of her rival kept him in the field. There 
he displayed both skill and prowess. The victory of Toro all 
but cleared the dominions of a rebel, and gave him time to expel 
the French from Guipuscoa, and to settle the feuds of Navarre. 
The crown of Arragon, which had now devolved upon him, re- 
uired his frequent presence in his hereditary kingdom, while 
the queen stands forth the more conspicuously in her diversified 
greatness, Whether it be in the arrangement of police, or the 
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suppression of tumult, or the reformation of abuses, she presided 
in person, and her spirit pervaded all. The castles of robber- 
chiefs were razed to the ground. The sovereigns themselves 
dispensed justice. Weekly they sat in a public tribunal for the 
purpose. Law was revised and digested. The licence of the 
nobles was restrained. ‘The Popedom was resisted with a firm- 
ness which it had not hitherto known. Its legate was spurned. 
It was compelled to yield every disputed point. All the great 
sees, contrary to long usage, were filled with natives. The coinage 
was restored to its denominated and standard value. All foreign 
books were admitted free of duty. Agriculture and — revived. 
Education advanced. If the prerogatives of the morffrchy were 
enlarged, it was only by its being more respected. 

We are compelled to vision for ourselves the happiness of a 
country now made one—where traffic knows no restriction, pro- 
perty suffers no exaction, and on brooks no bond—governed 
both by manly and feminine excellence—blest with the finest 
of climates and the richest of soils—veined by minerals—sluiced 
by rivers—varied by the softest valleys and the sublimest moun- 
tain-crests—covered with a people of generous ardour and solemn 
sedateness—justice impartial, law supreme—that people sprung 
from the noblest stems—and, as we imagine the happiness of 
such a country and such a people, we at once pronounce that 
Spain must have been its chosen home. And so, when this royal 
pair sate at first upon their common throne, the fifteenth cen- 
tury could show no comparison with the true glories of their 
realm. Charles VIII, a minor, has the infa- 
mous Lewis XI. Edward V., likewise a minor, has the bloody 
Gloucester for his protector, and England is ravaged by ‘ the 
bloody and deceitful boar.’ The star of the Tudors is about to 
rise, but most baleful is its general influence. We shall see that 
all was calculated to confer transcendant happiness on this nation, 
but that there was an element, soon to be disclosed, which 
marred it all ! 

What a theatre of wonders swells out upon us! The organiz- 
ation of the kingdom is a model for states. It is a noble pyramid. 
It is based upon the popular consent and love. The dread of 
an all-searching justice casts the brigand and the wrong-doer 
out of the aed Reform is carried into every administration. 


The traveller is as safe as the citizen. ‘The mountain villa, 
amidst its vineyards, smiles secure. The burgher treasures the 
charters of his enfranchisement The rustic eats the bread of 
content. Labour obtains its just rewards. Serfdom and feudalism 
are swept away. 

Was literature wanting? Repairing the defects of her own 
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education, though from childhood acquainted with the principal 
foreign languages, Isabella gathered and bestowed libraries, 
“sea remains of which form the foundation of the great Bi- 

liotheca of the Escurial. She sought to make her children, the 
infantas, as well as the heir-apparent, well versed in all substantial 
and elegant knowledge. As devotedly did she urge and provide 
for the education of the youthful nobility. The scholars of dis- 
tant countries were invited for this special purpose. Nor was 
it unavailing. ‘The son of the Duke of Alva taught in the uni- 
versity of Salamanca. The son of the Count of Xaro, who, 
like his father, became grand constable of Castile, read lectures 
on Pliny and Ovid. The son of the Count of Paredes occupied 


the chair of Greek in the university of Alcala. Lebrica and | 


Barbosa are inextinguishable names. Professorships were even 
held by illustrious females. Names live in the history of those col- 
leges that vindicate the intellectual equality of the sex. The influ- 
ence of the queen’s example is here fairly inferred. The most 
learned authors even requested her criticism and suggestions. 
Happily, printing was introduced into this country in the first 

ear of herreign. Seven thousand students were at one time at 

alamanca. The course of learning was well begun. The an- 


cient languages were cultivated. The classic stores were unburied. _ 


Antiquity was awakened unto the minister of instruction and — 


arbiter of taste. To more solid erudition, the charm of a lighter 
literature may be added. Minstrelsy never sung a more pleasing 
lay. The romanceros survive, in their flowing redondilla, full of 
tenderness and melancholy mirth. These collections preserve 
high specimens of lyric, ballad, and ditty. The dramatic mind 
did not very fully evolve itself at this period; but preparations 
were accumulating, and germs were bursting even then, which 
were afterwards more matured in Lope de Vega and Calderon. 
Was chivalry wanting? We speak not now of that pedantic 
adventure which the satire of Cervantes scourged and destroyed, 
the solemn buffoonery of what had passed away. We speak not 
of that religious type which it expresses—a cruel zealotism 
against the disciple of another faith; for the pomegranate, 
the symbol of Granada, was often borne in the turban of the 
Mussulman, when he closed with the Castilian red-cross knight. 
But chivalry was a high mood of mind. In its proper age, it 
softened and humanized the fiercer passages of war. Its voice 
was courtesy. Its bearing was generosity. It could not draw its 
sword nor tilt its lance but in a quarrel which was approved. It 
had its courts, and laws, and appeals. Reproach was as fatal to 
its scarf and braveries as fear. It may be compared (we confess 
that we prefer a pagan allusion in any deeds of force) to some god- 
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dess interposing herself between ancient heroes. Everything 
is to be measured according to its times. A modern author* has 
denounced it because ‘ it fostered asense of honour rather than a 
sense of duty.’ The charge is just. But was it not much that 
such honour could be felt, and its dictates obeyed, in so tumul- 
tuous an age? A siege was raised, when it was asked, ought 
woman—for a woman defended the castle—to be thus assailed ? 
When the Count de Cifuentes was surrounded by six Moors, 
their leader rebuked them for their cowardice. To this we may 
assign the quarter offered to the fallen foe, little known in for- 
mer battles. However, therefore, trifling to us are Amadis of 
Gaul, the family of the Palmerins, and the fables through which 
they are conducted, the reader, who will pause, must mark in them 
traits of character and touches of feeling, amiable sentiments 
and gallant sacrifices, which, seizing upon a romantic fancy, 
would descend to all the better springs of sensibility— must mark 
a power which could tame the wild and attemper the rude. The 
half-savage Catalonian had been wrought into his noble inde- 
pendence by his native tales; we may deride Tirance el Blanco 
and Partenope de Blois, yet was a race partly moulded by them, 
which, to this day, has not lost its fearless love of freedom. The 
epoch we contemplate includes the fairest portion of chivalry, 
after its infant romanticism and before its anile decline. 

Was conquest wanting? Reserving our-views of war, we can 
speak but historically, nor can we hide from ourselves that nations 
which exist later than the fifteenth century, place much of their 
glory in victory, and raise monuments to their champions. Spain 
would not have been rated powerful and glorious without the 
success of arms. And one domestic field was yet left her! 
Granada had promised, by the most solemn treaty, to pay tribute. 
It was now refused in terms of defiance. This was in 1476, two 
years after the accession of Isabella. Five years elapsed, and the 
thought of conflict could not be remote. But the court of 
Castile had many weighty matters in hand. It was politic, to 
say nothing more, to suffer the Moslem to strike the first blow. 
The haughty answer of Muly Abul Hassan, that ‘ his mint coined 
no longer gold, but steel,’ was not forgotten: but the seizure of 
Zahara by him, during a night-storm, the butchery of its garri- 
son, and the captivity of its people, left the monarch no alterna- 
tive but war—a war which could scarcely look to any other end 
than the uprooting of the Paynim race. The religious prejudice 
against the Moor, which once burnt so strong, the thirst for his 
blood, which was once deemed so meritorious, especially in the 


* The late Re Dr. Arnold. 
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early part of the fourteenth century, had for some time cooled, 
Then it might be seen in its keenest encounters. It was the 
— of salvation. It was the martyrdom of faith. So Douglas, 

earing the heart of Robert the Bruce, at his dying request, to be 
deposited in the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, turned aside to- 
wards Spain, with his votive charge, to assist Alfonso XI., the 
young King of Castile and Leon, who was then contending with 
Osmyn and the Saracen force. In that field he perished. Mu- 
tual forbearance had, since that period, been maintained. 
Friendly visits of the respective courts had been interchanged. 
The chevaliers of both nations had contended in tournament 
and joust. But all restraints were now dashed down. The 
Spaniard breathed to heaven the oath that he would not unbelt 
his sword while the infidel remained in the land. The Saracen 
felt that this outrage had numbered the days of his power. Ex- 
termination, on the one or the other side, must be the award 
of the arbitrement to which both now moved. The first resent- 
ment was of a private character. Ponce de Leon, Marquis of 
Cadiz, led forth an army of his own friends and dependents 
against Alhama, which he surprised with astonishing ease and 
dispatch. ‘Though almost immediately invested with the troops 
from Granada, from which it stood at no great distance, they 
were obliged quickly to disappear before the succours of the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia. It was again attempted to be res- 
cued, but in vain. Ferdinand marched into it with a brilliant 
cortége of prelates, warriors, and grandees, purifying it with re- 
ligious rites, and celebrating its capture with high festivities. 
Isabella was the spirit which animated the most foresighted pre- 

arations by sea and land. Cantonment and blockade hemmed 
in the foe. Her husband was fully roused. But the first grand 
attack upon Loja was fearfully repelled. ‘The enemy drove back 
the monarch and his finest levies. He had avery narrow escape. 
It was, indeed, a rout. But this reverse was of the greatest ad- 
vantage. The disasters of the Axarquia taught a more wary 
stratagie, and a more combined strength of field operations. 
The kind of munitions was now studied, as well as their amount. 
Artillery was brought to bear where cavalry could not act. 
Roads were levelled, and bridges sprang from hill to hill, from 
gorge to gorge. The citadels which crowned every eminence, 
which escalade could only hope to attack, were now battered by 
ordnance dragged to their very gates. The eyrie of the eagle 
was torn and shivered. And now for nine years (for the Moresco 
war boasts a Trojan decade) there was one series of successful 
siege and fray. Zahara was retaken: Malaga, defended from 
Gebalfaro by Hamet Zeli with his fierce Gomeros, yielded, after 
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the bitterest sufferings of slaughter and famine ; Baza saw not an 
encampment, but a rival city rising upon it, and submitted to ob- 
sidional machinations unknown lodians and at last Granada 
was entered by its royal conquerors—the cross was lifted on the 
Alhambra ; bells, the mystic music of Christian piety in woe 
or gladness, sent forth their joyous chimes; and the Saracen 
power was not only for ever banished from its glorious halls and 
cities, but also dislodged from the more glorious mountains which 
had now for ages been the girdling defence and the pillared 
theatre of its gallantry, its literature, its patriotism, its religion. 
The conquest was complete. No doubt a religious enthusiasm 
was gratified by it. It had been a favourite project. It was the 
downfall of a superstition most inimical to Christianity. On the 
death of the sovereigns, their bodies were borne thither, and laid 
in the monastery of the Alhambra, until they were removed to 
the mausoleum erected for them by their grandson, Charles the 
Fifth, in the metropolitan church. The Moors of the Alpuxerras 
and in Sierra Vermeja rose after the reduction of their capital ; 
but they were soon subdued. Our business is not to justify a 
war which afterwards sunk into a dragonade. The sovereigns 
deemed it but a just reclamation of possessions which had be- 
longed to their country, and the terms of capitulation allowed 
to the Moors all the rights of property and religion. 

Was discovery wanting? The Canaries were discovered by 
some Biscayan navigators, 1393, and consequently were of 
Spanish claim. This seemed to harbinger a more enterprising 
research in that world of waters. In 1419, the Madeiras were 
known. In 1439, the Azores sheltered the shipwrecked Bander- 
berg. In 1474, the Cape de Verd Islands were explored by the 
Portuguese. The Peninsula thus led the way. Yet wasit called, 
of old, Hesperia, as though the farthest western country of earth. 
Many had reasoned, and more had dreamed, that there was a 
continent beyond. But little of that hydrography was understood. 
The sphericity of our planet was not allowed. Galileo, more 
than a century after, was cast into prison for asserting its 
revolution round the sun. Pontiffs curiously blundered, when 
they doled the distribution of new-discovered lands. But it was 
for this reign to seize an empire little short of boundless. The 
means, however the acquisition was afterwards abused, were 

shilosophic and benevolent. Providence, which ever prepares 
its agents, and often where man would least expect to find 
them, had secretly furnished, in its merciful wisdom, the mind of 
a foreign seaman for this laying open of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Christopher Columbus was of lowly parentage, but his 
mathematical education was assiduously and successfully secured. 
NO. I. s 
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At fourteen years of age, he was engaged in nautical business. 
Charts and maps were his delight. A high poetic temperament 
beat in him. His soul laboured with one thought. His eye 
followed the setting sun, then gazed on the stars which stood over 
it, and he seemed to dwell in those far-off confines of enchanted 
beauty and exhaustless wealth. To bear Christianity to those 
strangers whom he loved as brethren, was the inward fire which 
animated all his other hopes. He emulated not the oppressor’s 
rod: he sought not the buccaneer’s treasure. He would lead 
the old world to the new for the benefit of both. He erred, 
and more than once. His errors became occasions of hateful 
wrongs. But his judgment, though misinformed, was ever sin- 
cerely and nobly pure. His intentions were perverted ; but in their 
native consciousness they were full of philanthropy. What man, 
what historic man, stands out in such dimensions of greatness ? 
Who has laid an equal debt upon his species? His name is not 
graven on a pillar, but on the key-stone of the arch which spans 
and binds the earth! What countries might have won the 
honour of that true hero, and of his illustrious expedition! The 
little Adriatic republic spurned its ship-boy. Portugal then 
received the proffer of his service, but opposed all his plans, 
though, having learnt them, it meanly attempted to anticipate 
their execution. Venice was the next state at whose door the 
adventurer knocked. Had it opened to him—had it but 
smiled upon him—what a jewel had shone in its ducal bonnet! 
How truly might it have married the sea! What a dowry 
would have been exchanged for its affianced ring! Britain had 
well-nigh grasped the renown. Henry VIL. graciously received 
Bartholomew, the brother of Columbus; but there was delay, he 


being taken captive in his way thither, and by long imprison-- 


ment was prevented the pleading of the case. In the mean- 
while, another determination was taken. He entered Spain, and 
endeavoured to enlist it in the solution of the stupendous 
problem. The war with Granada was at its height. The mind 
of the nation was too agitated for cool calculation. The sovereigns 
remitted the application to a council of examination. The 
report was discouraging. Five years’ delay and trifling had 
almost broke his heart. He had resolved to seek the favour of 
Castile no more, disgusted with the intrigue of Cordova and the 
stolidity of Salamanca. He was now on his way to France, 
whose Sia had written to him during these trials of his hope. 
The procrastination had consumed him; but his confidence he 
had never lost. A sudden change took place in his affairs. He 
was invited to the camp of Granada, or rather to Santa Fé, that 
city which superseded the camp, the work of only three months, 
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that rose with solid masonry and watch-tower, braving the metro- 
polis and fortress of ages. He arrived in time to witness the 
subversion of the Moorish state : he saw all the ceremonies of that 
exchange of sceptres and religions. He then stood as a spectator 
in that crowd: few knew him: yet of all that thronged array 
of title, wealth, and power, who might compete with him? 
Could that great host be summoned back to earth as then it 
gathered, who is the individual that we should first search out 
with an instinctive preference to all beside? Isabella was so 
moved by his arguments, that she avowed her readiness to pawn 
her jewels, if the treasury should prove insufficient for the under- 
taking. But the greatness of his character raised an apparently 
insurmountable obstacle. Others may read simply his vanity or 
his cupidity in his terms. They were not likely to be conceded. 
He would not abate them. He challenged what he thought his 
rights. He spake as a creditor, and pointed to the debt. His 
was a sublime prophecy. He went forth on no forlorn hope nor 
ssible failure. The pauper, the mendicant, leading a mother- 
ess child by the hand, thankful for the food apportioned at the 
convent-gate, projects for himself hereditary honours and pos- 
sessions, the fee of which lies in worlds yet to be substantiated 
and sought! Allis present to him. He grasps his birthright. 
The realms are unfolded. The mines are upheaved. He is 
surrounded by kingdoms and spoil. A new world blesses him 
for throwing open its gate, and for entering it with Christianity. 
The wanderer, blighted in his affections, unprovided with to- 
morrow’s meal, scorned for his poverty, and still more for his 
rhapsody, exacts a price greater than the ransom of kings, and 
only less than their honours, while he has not a raft for the 
achievement on which all depends! We dwell upon his lofty 
bearing at this crisis, when his spirit might have drooped, when 
his confidence might have tottered, as the augury of a superna- 
tural inspiration. We behold in the allowance of his demands, 
a marvellousness only short of their urgency. His dignities are 
patented and his rewards vested, ere he has cleaved a wave. 

In Palos, a little port of Andalusia, is presently seen his humble 
craft. No gallant navy rides there: no tall admirals, no gal- 
leons, are moored there. ‘Two caravels, vessels without a deck, 
and a larger bark for stores, are all the allotted force. The 3rd 


' of August, 1492, breaks, and he bears away. Who can peruse 


his soul? Who can intermeddle with his joy when he gazed on 

the gleam of light borne steadily along as by a human hand on 

the shore of the Bahamas? We need not follow his triumphs, 

nor number his trophies—Cuba and Hispaniola, the South 

American continent, and virtually, by his appropriation of Darien, 
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ig the North. We need not tell of his checkered fortunes—his | ' 
first return gave him an ovation from the port of his outset to | | 
Barcelona, where the monarchs now sojourned. He became 
their companion rather than subject. Spain, in all its ranks, 
proclaimed its loudest greeting to the man who had indefinitely 
multiplied its empire, who had opened riches to it which left 
those mines, on which Europe had hitherto depended, unworthy of 
a labour or a care, and who had covered it, by the acquisition of 
these mighty regions, with a blaze of glory which their occidental 
sun only could depict. His third return was as a prisoner loaded 
with chains, which chains, the memorials of ineffable ingratitude, } 
he ever after carried with him, though he might forget the in- 
signia of his nobility, suspending them in every chamber where | 
he slept, and commanding that they should be buried in his | 
grave. What a country had he made! The Indies, as those re- 
gions were then emphatically called, spread out into interminable 
colonies, imprinted with the most patriotic names of the parent- 
state, he left as his grand bequest! He had not gone forth the 
corsair, or the warrior,—he loved his country, but he loved the 
world far more! That country—with its Mexico, its Peru—then 
might have arisen in character such as no rival bore—then did 
amass golden signiories such as no contemporary could boast ! 

Was heroism wanting? This claim belongs not to our choicest 
admiration; it addresses not our best taste. But if there must 
be war, there must be leaders. Nor does our absence of moral 
affinity with the system of war hide from us its possible justice 
as well as its possible necessity. In this dreadful calling, men of 

rowess have been seen of no ordinary virtues. High-souled 
eg gentleness, furbearance, hatred of strife itself, have at least 
occasionally ag Spain was never deficient in the soldiership 
of her sons when the hour of danger pressed. She called not to 
the seafarer and the mountaineer in vain. The noble was in- 
variably trained to arms; he appeared not himself except with 
spear, and casque, and steed. Her very national spirit too well 
inflamed: her ae of earthly glory, her ambition, her irritable- 
ness, her resentment of wrong, her pride of heraldry, were always 
suitable dispositions on which public alarm or aggrandizement 
es vibrate; and there is no difficulty in singling out names of 
military celebrity. Alonso de Aguilar, who fell in the last en- 
counter of the Moors, was polite, a master of his terrible science, 
a pattern of chivalry, the delight of his country, the fifth of a 
lineal race that followed the same banner, and were shrouded by 
it in death. Carillo, archbishop and cardinal though he was— 
and in this many of his confreres followed him—donned the mail, 
and headed the charge. The Count of Tendilla exemplified 
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moderation of the most self-possessed and benign character, and 
he, who was the bravest of the brave, won the insurgents of the 
Albaycin by his mild expostulations. But there is a champion 
who fills this reign with exploits which even his era cannot match. 
Gonsalvo was hailed by all as the Great Captain. Other lands 
thus acclaimed him as well as his own. In him were combined 
all the qualifications of a chief. His courage we do not de- 
scribe; the want of it is the soldier’s vice, rather than its posses- 
sion can be called his virtue. But courage has its degrees—his was 
the highest :—its attributes—his was most chivalric. He could 
retreat as nobly as he could advance: his eye was sleepless, and 
everywhere. Quick, he could seize every advantage; inex- 
haustible, he could repair every loss. He was cool as he was 
ardent—deliberate as prompt. He looked to the morals as well 
as to the organization of his armies. He could brighten reverse : 
he could soften victory. His bearing to the vanquished was full 
of considerate generosity. He knew how to rule those whom he 
had subdued. His services were unwearied, principally in Italy. 
When calumny darkened his fair fame, it was as little injured as 
the sun by a temporary eclipse. When his sovereign doubted 
his sincerity, and listened to the detraction of his enemies, his 
loyalty, large and provident, though not blind and obsequious, 
remained warm and steadfast. [He adorned retirement from 
public trust and employment, when false-hearted courtiers tra- 
duced him, and drove him to his estates. There he exercised 
hospitality the most splendid, welcoming to his hearth the learned 
and the good. He lived in kind intimacy with his tenantry, and 
was always ready to protect the Moor, who still lingered in 
Granada, from the rapacity of power and the rancour of persecu- 
tion. Again is he summoned to command, and again is he be- 
trayed. But his spirit was not to be subdued; his greatness 
could not be soiled. He died of sudden illness; and never did 
his country so feel any loss, so mourn over any tomb. The 
nation, as with one sob of wailing, hearsed his ashes to their 
resting-place. There he slept, with more than a hundred banners 
taken from the foe waving over him; and posterity has but con- 
firmed the excellence of his character and the award of his fame. 

Was statesmanship wanting? ‘Two names are of high account. 
Each of these ministers presents many a point of inconsistency ; 
but remembering the epoch, (of which we must constantly remind 
ourselves,) they were men of pure, disinterested, public virtue. 
In the first, we observe more kindness and manhood; in the 
second, all is denaturalized rigour and maceration. Both were 
ecclesiastics, and both were warriors; both were taken from the 
cowl and cloister, and both received the pall and hat. The one 
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was of patrician extraction; the other, ofhumble condition. Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza belonged to the illustrious house of Santillana. 
He was promoted from Seville to Toledo, the primacy. He did 
not affect severity of manner. He was somewhat of the courtier,— 
evil report made him even worse. He was soon welcomed to the 
confidence of Isabella, though he was not her confessor. The 
functions of political and spiritual director are not very com- 
patible. It had been better, however, if this had been the case, 
than that her mind should have been warped by the cruel counsels 
of Torquemada. He gave all his power, and brought that of his 
family, to her cause; he committed his utmost fortunes to her 
claims. This patriotic and liberal minister of whom she now 
sought advice, and who influenced her measures for twenty years, 
was worthy of her trust; he always sought the conversion of the 
Jew and the Mahometan by the simple process of persuasion. At 
the command of his sovereign, he compiled a catechism with this 
very purpose, to bring those wanderers into what was deemed the 
only fold of safety and of peace. In him, Columbus, worried by 
the cavils of bigots, always found a friend. His ascendancy 
might have been justly envied, but for this direction of it, for he 
was called the third King of Spain. He was the patron of 
learning and the champion of liberty. For the — of 
receiving the edification of his graces in death, though, perhaps, 
still more to profit by his civil wisdom to the last, when he lay, 
amidst his mortal struggle, in his palace at Guadalaxara, the 
court, with the two sovereigns, repaired to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. There they attended and honoured the dying coun- 
sellor. He whom they had loved to raise to every distinction 
in life, was not the less loaded with their favour when he was no 
more. To enter Granada first, and to prepare it for their entry, 
was the singular mark of their gratitude in the proudest hour 
they had known,—and now Isabella becomes his executrix ! 
Se could be as warlike as Mendoza; the difference was, 
that ihe former would wear his panoply over his Franciscan shirt ; 
the other, his crimson over his panoply. We are now contem- 
plating one of the most extraordinary characters of history. He 
is the same, whether the prisoner of Santorcaz, the anchorite of 
Gastanar, or the generalissimo of Oran. In 1492, he succeeded 
Mendoza, at his dying request; he was also appointed to the 
charge of the royal conscience; but he never abandoned the 
monastic rule. He kept his retreats. He was still the Recollét, 
and even the Observantine. Covered with the splendours of the 
palace, he, as Provincial of his order, maintained all its austerities, 
travelled on foot in his visitation of the different convents, and 
subsisted on alms. His animal nature seemed perfectly subdued ; 
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his control of the spiritual appeared not less perfect. Power 
and elevation produced no change upon him, nor, according to 
semblance, any change in him. We cannot dive into the soul; 
it held its own trackless way. But it belongs to the moral 
contour of that age and of that system, that a man shall be lost 
to pomp and pleasure though all theirfurniture is at his command— 
that he shall repel the most seductive advances of ease and indul- 
gence, always without hypocrisy, and soon without even effort, 
and yet, that his spirit shall be concentrated into one large 

sion, and move, thus compressed, to one great end, e 
inner life is the whole of that man. The hidden flame draws 
into itself every weaker fire. The emaciated body might signify 
that the only force retained by the mind was high contemplation ; 
the sunken eye might tell only of thoughts withdrawn from 
earth; still the attenuated frame may be the worn sheath of a 
too active sword; and the eye, buried in its socket,’ may throw 
its light back upon a world which is but the reflection of that in 
which all conflicts live. Of this great absorption, to which all 
things yield,—this master sway,—we have some stupendous ex- 
amples. But we can find none equal to that before us. It was 
ambition. Let us not think, however, of this in its common idea. 
Self was little concerned with it—it was purged of whatever was 
sordid and mean. It knew no art to use—it never fawned—it 
never dissembled—it never oppressed. It was an adoration of 
power. ‘That power was sought in the force of mind. Ximenes 
was intent upon it, but he commonly wielded it in a majesty of 
repose. Personally, he was fearless: he cared not for arrows 
nor bonds. A beggar’s wallet would have supplied him with all 
the food he coveted; the fountain was his draught, and the rude 
board his bed. Delicacies he would none. Roofed by palaces, 
he sighed for his hermitage. It is impossible to deny to him a 
strong religious feeling. Acting upon the love of power, the 
pure energy of commanding influence, it made him a reformer, 
and it made him a persecutor. How much the great ccenobitic 
institutions of his country owed to him—how he corrected their 
abuses and recalled their principles—how he paused not, amidst 
clamour and opposition, until he left the religious abodes, which 
had been profaned by luxury and licentiousness, sanctuaries of 
piety and foundations of charity, his native historians love to 
record. How he well nigh kindled afresh the embers of war 
which had lain smouldering in Granada since its surrender—how 
he withstood the conciliatory measures of Tendilla, its aleayde, 
and the tolerant dispositions of Talavera, its archbishop—how he 
aroused the spirit of a 5 all but crushed by his eager attempts 
to proselytize them, bs istorians of all countries relate. In 
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other men, we should call such conduct throughout his active life, 
self-wi'l: in him it was a mighty soul, moving upon its own pivot. 
It was not as a bark held by its anchor, yet turned by the tide 
and heaving with the wave. Outward influence he would not 
allow. His wisdom and discretion will be assailed. Let us 
judge him on two points. Do we demand his justification of the 
Italian wars? This is explicit. The claim of Ferdinand to Naples 
was, de jure and de facto, right. The French invaded and would 
have usurped. Do we question his treatment of the Moors? 
The impolicy of suffering such an unnatural mixture must be 
obvious. If this people had been incorporated with the nation 
under common laws and privileges, the difficulty would not only 
have been conquered, but the benefit must have been immense. 
This had been overlooked in the generous but mistaken terms 
granted by the sovereigns. ‘The consequence was, that polygamy 
was actually defended by statute in a country whose Christian 
inhabitants regarded it as a deadly vice. ‘The vicinage of the 
Saracenic debauchery had been deunby most corrupting. The 
mind of the politician and the churchman abhorred and dreaded 
the defilement of the land. His means were unrighteous; his 
idea was, nevertheless, most pure, and his motive most sincere. 
Unlike his predecessor, he died in neglect. His tender of loyalty 
to Charles was superciliously thanked and declined. He was 
dismissed, but in state. Doubtless it was a cold poison to his 
spirit. His last days,—they were but few, ‘two months—nay, 
not so much—not two,’ disease, disgust, and age fulfilled their 
work. Yet was there no resentment. It could not be said of 
him, ‘ Vita cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.’ That un- 
conquerable soul was breathed out in hope and gentle peace. 
That presence, which the world had felt Tike some simple but 
tremendous agent of nature, left man with but a sigh. The hand 
which had poised crosier, sword, and, during his regency, sceptre 
likewise, now attempted to scrawl a letter to this relentless 
monarch, but it failed. From the palsied characters, which he 
could not complete, no mention of his anger could be gathered. 
Some by-standers thought they could decipher Alcala, where he 
matriculated in youth, which he often visited while in the zenith 
of his power, and where he desired that his bones might rest. 
It can be only conjecture what he asked; yet is there room for 
ess. Unlike our Bede in all beside, he was cheered in his 
ying moments by the progress of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
which was printing in his beloved university, for which he had 
studied in his earlier retirements, and on which he had expended, 
for he seems to have received little aid, nearly a quarter of 
a million sterling. To the monk of Lindisfarne his copyists told, 
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as he gasped in death, that the Gospel of John was completed, 
and he died in an ecstasy of grateful praise. Ximenes learnt 
only just before his death the completion of this Bible, and sang 
thanksgiving to God with his dying voice. Other lords cardina 
have trod the stage of imperial power. What is their repute 
beside this honest man? Richelieu is shrouded in his memory 
with his web of falsehood and duplicity; Mazarine is remem- 
bered with little distinction for his suppleness of expedient and 
time-serving ; Wolsey still points the moral of greedy avarice and 
burly pride. These were sycophants, and of course were 7 
ressors. Whom had Spain’s mighty one deceived or wronged ? 
Vhen had he stooped? When aid. he worm a tortuous way? 
Who could cast the stone at him for the shadow of a vice? Who 
accused him of ‘itching palms? What tincture disfigured him 
of nepotism? Was there a poor relative whom he scorned to 
recognise or forgot to relieve, while knowing that his riches were 
supplied him, not to found a family, but a trust for his — 
and his God? No stewardship could be more clear. His hands 
were pure. His latest acts of power were on behalf of the His- 
paniolan slaves. He sought not power; it fell to him. The 
sudden passion seized him. The olitter, the parade, the plaudit 
were no portion of it. In its administrations, there is a character 
of inexorableness; but it is power in justice, in reform, in bene- 
volence, in moral discipline and expurgation. There is fearful- 
ness in the very simplicity of such a mind, thus condensed and 
thus actuated: it is something that Dante might have dreamed, 
and Michael Angelo have drawn. 

Was royalty wanting? We cannot uniformly approve the 
conduct or the pelnsiplen of Ferdinand. It is often difficult to 
discriminate his course from that of his august spouse; yet in 
his youth there was daring, independence, and self-possession. 
In military leadership, the king is but an accident, save as he is 
endued with the genius of command. But he was the head of 
leaders. We find him braving all the dangers of long and 
arduous systems of operations. ie pitches his tent—he charges 
the enemy—he enters the trenches—he patrols the walls. 
Generally, he is lenient when he must punish. He is mindful 
of treaties, save in the surrender of Malaga, when he overreached 
the plainly understood conditions. He was the first monarch 
who could perceive how nations might combine for mutual 
security. We read of no earlier resident embassies than those 


which he appointed at foreign courts. His moral character will 
not bear investigation. He was phlegmatic. His caution often 
degenerated into weakness. There was no buoyancy, no magna- 
nimity. He won no confidence of friendship. Only did one love 
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him, and that was not a subject’s love. Even that love was bitterly 
tried. He never encouraged Columbus in his obscurity ; and 
though he was proud of the fame of the more than conqueror, he 
neglected and higgled the promised reward. As if envious of 
Gonsalvo, he sought every ground of quarrel, even to personal 
offence, and then met the promises of honour with insolent 
evasion—‘ I am not in the vein: thou troublest me.’ So long as 
he retained that princess, who had in every sense exalted him, 
much of his natural littleness was hidden or redeemed; but 
when she died, he was seen alone. She had nominated him 
Regent of Castile, showing that to reign was not his right; and 
even his regency was only bequeathed, or ratified, because of the 
incapacity of Joanna, to whom the nation’s oath of allegiance 
was sworn. The crown, which he had worn for thirty years, 
must be laid aside. But the remains of the queen were scarcely 
cold, when he showed how soon he could barter his heart. 
Henceforth is he manifestly kept up by his advisers and generals. 
Every moment that he is left, he sinks under the exigence. 
Still he died not without lamentation. When the people mourn, 
there must be a bereavement. But it is a task to speak of Isa- 
bella in a sober commendation. The simplest statement rises 
into panegyric. It is almost to shock the moral sense to speak of 
her purity. Surrounded by dissolute manners, at that time 
creating no blush and involving no shame, she was not only 
without the shadow of a stain, but would have shone a Lucretia 
where all was spotless. She might have recorded her whole of 
married life as Cornelia did hers, yet not as did the Roman 
matron, when she spoke of equal fidelity—‘ Viximus insignes 
inter utramque facem.* The education of her children was her 
care. By a studious regard to time and order, she found a season 
for every duty; but in her domestic affections, she found her 
deepest wound. How she felt her woman’s wrongs where she 
had given heart and crown, she was too generous to have made 
known. The death of her son, the heir of the consolidated 
kingdoms, filled the nation with mourning: who can search the 
sorrows of her heart? Amiable, imal devout, temperate—a 
Marcellus—new from his bridal, the corner-stone of every project 
and hope, we need not wonder at the nation’s wail, but rather at 
the mother’s resignation—‘ O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere 
tuorum!’+ Her widowed daughter of her own name, the relict of 
Alonzo, having re-married with Emanuel, King of Portugal, died 
in childbed less than a year after the young Prince of Asturias. 
The child was male, wail had he lived, would have ruled over the 
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whole Peninsula. But he died before he was two years old. 
Joanna was —— united to Philip, and soon betrayed signs of 
mental aberration. Wave after wave rolled over the royal mother. 
She calmly emerged from all. But the waters had come in unto 
hersoul. She languished under pining grief. There was no seclu- 
sion, no neglect of business, no parade of woe: she was still the 
sovereign. The dint of her spirit did not unbend. She blended 
with the most feminine sensibilities, all the qualifications for 
managing the different offices of empire. She now suppresses 
tumult; she, then, clad in armour, inspires the host. She shares 
the camp—she rallies the rout—she assists the siege—she can 
persevere in reforms, when all besides misgive. She deserves 
the honour of every lofty act her husband performed, who would 
have undone everything too, except for her constancy and im- 
pulse. Her favourite passion—she had imbibed it from infancy— 
was the conquest of Granada. She breathed, it must be con- 
fessed, the spirit of that war. With her it was religion: her 
ensign was the cross. But in no collision, in no provocation, in 
no defiance, was hers the conduct of revenge. She always was the 
advocate of mercy. Her heart never lost its truth, when covered 
with corslet or beating with victory. She invariably regarded it as 
an expedition for the rescue of Christian captives. Their coming 
forth with hymns of deliverance and doxology, was her darling 
spectacle beyond all the pomps of triumph. When disease was 
preying upon her, within three years of her death, the threatened 
invasion of her native soil by the foot of France roused all her 
wonted energies, and renewed her youth. Louis XII. was des- 
perate with the defeat of a He resolved, by three 
armies and two fleets, to humble his rival. She stood prepared. 
All that hurtling storm, that gathered cloud, was broken. She 
saw that the elements could not again lower. Her evening was 
hastening on: she had fulfilled her day: she was sinking, yet all 
was recollection, dignity, peace. Her dying testament was the 
benediction of patriotism. Three days before her death, she 
added some codicils. These directed a more perfect codifica- 
tion of the laws,—adjured on her successors the more earnest 
conversion of the Indians, their gentle treatment, their redress of 
every injury,—and urged a strict examination into a particular 
impost, the legality of which she doubted, saying, as the queen 
of a free people, concerning all the fiscal measures which might 
be necessary —‘ measures depending for their validity on the good 
pleasure of the subjects of the realm.’ - 

Her strong principle was that of a fervent piety. Much of 
imperfection does it reveal. The light which falls on her altar is 
in refraction. It passes through a sullied medium ; but the flame 
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is in her breast. The mistress of an unequalled power, the 
helmed heroine of the battle’s shock, the guardian of law and | 
the avenger of oppression, the mourner of a desolate house— _ 
she, in all these relations, is beheld morally and devoutly great. _ 
There is a consistency: all is entireness. It is not the painting, _ 
in which some colour predominantly glares,—the building, in ~ 
which an inferior style ever and anon obtrudes,—the sculpture, in _ 
which the false taste depresses all. There is true nature in her. 
Not only is she ‘every inch’ a queen, but every cubit a woman. 
If there be the statuesque of earthly sovereignty and likelihood, 
there is the play, and warmth, and life of artless virtue and un- 
disguised love. 

n thinking upon her, that ‘entire and perfect chrysolite’ in 
the diadem of royalty, that noblest gem in the jewel-house of 
monarchy, we cannot fail to think of one whom our own history 
and drama have made familiar to us. Her daughter, Catharine 
of Arragon, was betrothed to the heir of Henry VII. He died 
in boyhood, and she became the wife of the second son, 
Henry VIII. ‘To mark that she was only nominally widow, she 
was espoused with virgin emblems. Beneath the talisman of Shak- 
speare, she stands before us in all the proportions of majesty : 

Ferdinand, 

My father, King of Spain, was reckoned one 
The wisest prince, that then had reigned by many 
A year before.’ 
‘For her sake that I have been, for I feel 
The last fit of my greatness.’ ‘ Nay, forsooth, my friends, 
They that must weigh out my afflictions, 
They that my trust must grow to, live not here: 
They are, as all my other comforts, far hence, 
In mine own country, lords,’ 

* Nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities.’ 
‘ Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope: no kindred weep for me, 
Almost, no grave allowed me.’ 


The death-scene at Kimbolton is akin to what we suppose was 
the parting of Isabella : 


‘Saw ye not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun: 
They promised me eternal happiness, 
And brought me garlands.’ 


Both her parents were.now at rest. Like her sainted mother, 


she is great to the last ; se composes her robe in death! That 
mother might have spoken,\in her requests to Capucius,— 


( 


* You should be lord ambassador from the emperor, 
My royal nephew.’ 
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The woman melts, the Christian forgives, all of her proud 
spirit is gentle, but a touch of imperial nature still is left—the 
Castilian is heard in her commands concerning her remains: 

‘ Altho’ unqueened, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me.’ 

Never was ‘sovereign lady’ bemoaned as was Isabella of 
Spain. The glory of Europe was extinguished. There was no 
monarch like her. She had done almost as much for mankind 
as for her people. With them the sorrow was domestic; in 
every homestead was there the sense of loss. The ‘ whole king- 
dom was contracted in one brow of woe.’ Her funeral was im- 
mediate and simple—the sepulchre was far—the cavalcade 
was twenty-one days in reaching it. A tempest, perhaps un- 
equalled in fury and continuance, pursued it all the way. It was 
impeded by torrents from the hills and by floods on the plains. 
Many of the attendants perished. Not a light of heaven was 
discerned all the way. Many thought it the sympathy of nature ; 
they read the omen according to their hopes or fears. At last, 
the procession was seen winding up the hill of the Alhambra. 
The solemnities were few and maimed. No catafalque was 
raised to receive the bier; no blaze of torches caught its es- 
cutcheons and heraldries ; no anxious throngs awaited the escort. 
The requiem was sung by the Franciscan monks; they gave 
their earth to their pines. ts: dust ; their humble peal tolled her 
knell. And when the elements returned to their calm, and the 
fair scene and the bright city of Granada once more appeared 
through the darkness and rack of the tempest, then was, for the 
first time, learnt that theirs was the honour of inurning all that 
was mortal of her who had left the earth without a parallel, and 
whom both its hemispheres mourned. 

We do not think that we have written, or could write, too 
strongly on the glories, real and expansive, of Spain as it then 
was. It contained all the resources of abundance, and all the 
elements of greatness: but it was not happy: it never has been 
happy since. This is the conclusion which we have always kept 
in mind, and which we have perpetually approached. Forgetting 
it, or failing to draw it, all the exhibitions placed before us would 
be of no more profit than faéry revel or gorgeous masque. 

In what we now enunciate as the conclusion, uncompromising 
as is our opposition to Roman-catholicism, we can make honest 
distinctions. The religion is better than the church: the church 
is better than the court. The minds of the sovereigns were 
deeply penetrated by the first. Isabella was a votaress. They 
had much respect for the second, though they were not blind to 
its mismanagement and desecration. The third they more than 
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once braved to its utmost vengeance. But Sixtus IV. and 
Alexander VI. were wily pontiffs. They could overbear the 
timid; they knew when to flatter the independent. On the 
haughty answer made by the former to the Spanish monarchs 
touching the disposal of benefices, they commanded all their 
subjects, lay and ecclesiastical, who might be in Rome, to quit that 
city immediately ; they proclaimed, moreover, their purpose of 
inviting all the princes of Christendom to convoke a council for 
the expiation of the evils of the church. Sixtus was alarmed. He 
sent a legate. The legate no sooner made known his arrival, than 
he was commanded instantly to return. He was afterwards per- 
mitted to disclose his amicable and humble terms: those terms, 
being those they had dictated, were of consequence allowed. Spain 
was no more the feudatory of Rome. The Christian father saw that 
he must not only yield, but soothe. He bestowed that massive 
silver cross which ever accompanied these royal personages in 
their progresses and their campaigns. Alexander, aghast at the 
incursions of Charles VIII. into the papal territories, threw him- 
self upon Spanish conscience and devotedness. To propitiate the 
heads of the church beyond the Pyrenees—for so al the sove- 
reigns become—he granted them, in 1494, the title of Catholic; 
from them it has descended to every subsequent possessor of the 
throne. But it was special as to hamden: Los Reyes Cato- 
licos. All this was ancillary to the great purpose of the Roman 
court, to reinstate itself in a country which, almost surrounded 
by the sea, it was difficult to enter, and whose inhabitants, 
Linigineil by their princes, were most jealous of all interfer- 
ence. An engine, more treacherous than Greek could have con- 
trived, was introduced: it was the Inquisition. 

As early as the pontificate of Gregory IX., the rudiment of 
this tribunal was deena. To the Pcadaiam order were its 
functions particularly entrusted. It was not then systematic; 
it was seen in sudden ravages and desolations. Such was the 
terrible fate of the Albigenses. The slaughter of Carcassone still 
cries to heaven. This extermination spread into the Pyrenean 
valleys, which had long given shelter to the persecuted. It fol- 
lowed to Piedmont, where only in a solitary hiding-place was it 
checked. We may ask—how could the idea of persecution be 
conceived? To carry it out, if once religiously entertained, by 
crusade or inquisition, is far more intelligible. It was of pagan 
origin. The conquest of a country was the conquest of its gods. 
There was not often resistance to the new divinities, and there- 
fore a visible persecution did not appear. We know what sufferings 
were infficted, on the Christians by the Roman emperors. War- 
like Christianity soon sprung up in turn, and resentment of pagan 
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cruelty. Arian and catholic alike resorted toit. Euric, king of 
the Visigoths, who had embraced Arianism, persecuted the ortho- 
dox of Aquitain. Hunneric carried on the violence of his father 
Genseric. Both parties were unscrupulous in their measures: 
synods and councils of bishops were not spared. They only 
agreed when they could destroy the Manicheans. When Beli- 
sarius was overcome, then the Visigoths of Spain, who had held 
out the last of the followers of Arius, were reconverted to their 
original faith, and showed a zeal stronger than Nicene. We ad- 
vance to the crusades. After the verdict of ages upon them, 
many sciolists now endeavour to question it. No movement is 
barren of all good, incidental al contingent. This never was 
denied to them; but scarcely has there existed a later evil, but 
which is their direct consequence. They nationalized persecution. 
They did worse: they banded nations in it, to fight with each 
other more fiercely, because of this bloody truce. The wolves 
hunted together after this quarry, and then tore each other. 
Innocent ILL founded the Inquisition, such as has been described, 
during the fourth crusade. But was Spain prepared for it? 
From Recared, the first catholic king, to Witiza, the immediate 
predecessor of Rodoric, religion, in its presumptive purity and 
external discipline, was maintained. e Saracen irruption 
greatly weakened its influence, and infected its strictness. A 
disgust of their proximity and influence was felt. To roll back the 
tide would have delighted the people ; but the Inquisition was too 
intolerant and oppressive for them, keen as were their propensities 
towards conflict. It was necessary to overcome the reiterated objec- 
tions of Isabella, but her confessor in youth had bound her bya vow 
to support its operations. It was presented to her mind in shapes 
adapted to win her pious mind. The injustice was veiled in the 
garb of pity and zeal. It was necessary, also, to reconcile the 

eople by awakening their common prejudice against the Jews. 

t was intimated that its only business was with that scattered 
race. But when it was formally established and legalized, it 


shocked public opinion. The Arragonese protested against it. 


Their Cortes petitioned Rome, as likewise Ferdinand, for its sup- 
pression. Exasperated at the refusal of their prayer, an exten- 
sive conspiracy was formed against it, and Arbues, the inquisitor 
of Saragossa, perished as its victim. His assassination before the 
high altar gave a martyrdom to his death, and produced a reaction, 
which as much helped the office as it had been previously withstood. 
The Castilians were equally averse to it, though they forbore 
violence. Ferdinand exercised an energy in its support, which 
his glorious queen did much to soften, and which her fanaticism 
at last only distantly approached. It was a plot of which both 
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were unconscious instruments. The design was to restore the 
Roman power. The hope was, that it would bind down the 
human intellect, which hourly manifested its impatience of pre- 
scription. Avarice and extortion found in its confiscations a full 
reward. Cruelty and injustice delighted in torture and oppres- 
sion. Power, fell and trenchant, knew no such gripe as this on 
the whole man ; it bound him hand and foot. Of nothing is the 
human heart so greedy as power; nothing so demonizes it, with- 
out great correctives, as the possession of power. Those who never 
looked into the workings of our nature, may not understand this 
greed but in connexion with sensual acquisition. To get wealth 
and honour by the use of power is its lowest game. But when 
it can strike the soul, can awe the heart, lay under itself thought 
and motion, and itself continue poor and unattended, bringing 
kings to its bar, ruling in palaces with a sway prouder than kings, 
then may we comprehend 5 
the blind, withered, sered, old man,—a sepulchre, yet full of in- 
tensest life,—forgotten by all, but forgetting none,—from his 
wretched serge governing the ermined monarch,—from his narrow 
cell, controlling the cabinet of statesmen and the council of nations, 


spring of all. Such is the inquisitorial complication, and ubiquity, 

and wane and penetrativeness, and efficiency, and climax of 
wer. 

ne al of Bernard, Hildebrand, Ximenes. The ancient and 
the modern forms sated the same spiritual lust. And what 
was the influence of this tribunal, which abused all the rules of 
evidence, all the methods of crimination, all the grounds of de- 
fence ?—which always reminds us of the stealth, the spring, and 
the coil, of the serpent? It was a blight and a ruin upon all. 
Upon a nature, upon a heart, than which none could be more 
noble—upon the nature, upon the heart of Isabella, it stamped a 
crookedness and a sternness necessarily alien to them. She yields 
to the dictatorship, which is the essence of confession,—she bows 
to an ascendancy which the catholic must allow to be within the 
church, and still always beyond himself,—all with her is a re- 
served consent, an embarrassed concession, even to deprecations 
and tears,—yet she is forced to handle the horrid brand! A 
people—two noble races now conjoined—which had risen up 
against the system, is so depraved in a little time by its 


* Don Carlos. 


—all inward sense,—the soul, unseen and unfeared, the centre and | 


glosses, 
and so stricken by its fears, that it boasts the galling yoke and © 
—_ in its shame. The censorship of the press immediately | 
ollows. Learning dies. The spirit of the mountains, an inde- | 
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pendence lofty as that of any age and clime, embraces its 
corroding chains. The bibliographical triumph of Alcala awakens 
a general fear, and its six hundred copies, evidently intended 
only for the learned, were barely licensed by Leo X., and 
that after hesitation and five years’ delay. The sovereigns and 
the nations were cajoled that their extirpation of heresy, in the 
banishment of the Jews and the expulsion of the Moslems, by 
espiery and fagot, was the cause of heaven’s favour towards them 
in the magnificence of their new-won possessions. Extirpation! 
Ferdinand’s eyes are just closed ; the death-mist is hovering over 
those of Ximenes; they have done their utmost; their engine 
of extirpation has done its worst; there is but a year between 
their end; and Luther has already, at Wittemberg, published his 
thesis against the doctrine of indulgences, and, in five years 
more, Europe strains its ear that it might listen to him at the 
diet of Worms. Extirpation! The Heformation had begun 


already. Much of inefficiency might thus be charged on the 


Inquisition. ‘ Its sanguine cloud’ could not ‘quench the orb of 
day.’ But locally it did answer its design. It destroyed inquiry, 
and overpowered conviction. It closed each clink against the 
admission of light. It drank the blood of the saints. The same 
bigotry launched its Armada against England, and met its 


_ reward. It provoked a signal reprisal in the sacking of Cadiz. 
_ And what is Spain? Torn by parties, convulsed by revolutions, 


its mighty colonies rent from it, with the exception of a single 
isle. Where is its once wide-wafted commerce, potent nego- 
tiation, and warlike state? Where is its navy, which swept the 
seas? Where is its banner, which was simultaneously unfurled 
on three continents? Where is its literature and its virtue ? 
Where is the crown of Ferdinand and Isabella, with its streamin 
rays? ‘For God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, aa 
to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until the words 
of God shall be fulfilled.’ 

One more cause may be assigned why the Spanish monarchy, 
of then unprecedented extent, of then beneficent promise, 
failed: it was not only persecution in the genus, but a partitular 
direction of it. The procedure of God in his ban upon the 
commonwealth of Israel, his pursuance of a fearful doom, involve no 


_ duty on our part. We are not the assessors of his judgment-seat. 


avenges them on their oppressors. They may have blindly ac- 


_ complished his Lc pe He reckons with them according to 


their motives, 


e nation to whom they shall be in bondage 


will } judge, said God. ‘I was but a little displeased, and they 


_helpe 


forward the affliction.” What power ever despoiled and 
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trod down this people, but itself suffered the curse? God is still 
round about them: he is mindful of them: he remembers 
them still. Peculiar hypocrisy was to be observed in Spanish 
outrage against them. Many of them had professed Christianity ; 
they filled high offices and trusts. It was enough to bring them 
into the toils, if they retained an ancestral usage, if the tint and 
feature of their nation were not extinguished. It was but a foul 
extortion of their wealth. It was robbery and pillage. Then the 
spectacle of the auto-da-fé became indifferent, so that the flames 
were fed. Little care was there who might be the victims. Bonds 
were cancelled, and debts discharged, by the stake. The Jew was 
a large creditor: thus was he to be paid. His religion was but 
the pretext. Of one it is told that he seemed to waver as he was 
led in his benito to the scene of death. The crowd, fearing the 
loss of their amusement, actually encouraged his resolution in his 
‘Sta ferme, Mosé.’ 

, all is lost—so far as we can see—of an apparatus of 
power and freedom beyond all account, and almost beyond 
all imagination! The glory is departed, the shield is vilely 
thrown away, the diadem of every arch and gem is broken—and 
persecution has done it all! The very land mourns! Yet this 
desolation will not be in vain, if we will hear and heed the voice 
which speaks to us from the majestic ruins. Unlike those of 
Babylon and Palmyra, the ruins are not of broken column, and 
wall, and tower ; they are the fragments which can live—sunken 
character, humiliated mind, and blasted virtue. Yet patriotism 
heaves no contrite sigh, and weeps no elegiac tear ! 

Whatever attempts religious uniformity, by any secular means, 
is at core persecution. The principle of a civil incorporation of 
Christianity cannot avoid this consequence ; there is civil privi- 
lege or loss as we adhere or dissent. It might be independent 
of general impost ; if not, the case is absolutely unjust. Public 
money is exacted for an establishment which is already in- 
vidiously placed as to many of those who must contribute it. 
The scale of persecution has its degrees. Interference with 
personal inquiry and conscience—whether by death, by impri- 
sonment, by deprivation, by contumely, by depression, by slight, 
by neglect—is its root and sap. Ximenes as much persecuted 
by bribes as by tortures. 

Our adorable Saviour, ‘ who before Pontius Pilate witnessed 
a good confession,’ supplies the solution of all civil strifes and 
safeguards in the promotion of his cause. ‘ If my kingdom were 
of this world, then would my servants fight.’ He states an in- 


‘stance, but he legislates a principle. If his kingdom took hold 
of worldly interests and passions, if it were a thing of present 
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and secular jurisdiction, then would it, like all such organization, 
admit of force or of some worldly sanction; then might his 
servants fight for it as for any other social institution. But it is 
not from hence ; it is wholly spiritual—it is the kingdom of God. 
There must be no lordship, no enthralment ; none must rise by it 
in external advantage, nor suffer by it. It is entirely out of the 
battle-ground of earthly competition; therefore the servants of 
Christ do not fight for it. But Christianity, by its coalition with 
worldly passions and interests, became an adventure for the most 
unholy. It was an ensign for the soldier to follow, an emolument 
for the sordid, a distinction for the aspiring, a power for the 
ambitious. Why should they not fight for it as for any other 
prize? Attach but one worldly element to Christianity, and 
= give scope -for every worldly disposition to contend for it. 

e want none other key. 

We may be often tempted to despond, when we study great 
epochs like that which we have now surveyed. There seems a 
retrogradation in the affairs of men. Spain is reduced in its 
fame and in its power. But this is retribution. ‘That fame was 
forfeited ; that power, arrogantly vaunted and mercilessly 
abused, is taken from it. But did this reign exist for a vain 
show? It answered ends which have not yet run out, and many 
of its fruits we still may reap. What ps that country seems 
only fading from us, dum and dimming like a receding star,— 
its population dwindled, its soil languishing, its wealth wasted, 
its power disarrayed, its spirit fled? Let us stand on a higher 
watch-tower than its Pyrenees, and look forth on a world. 
Does it grow old? Does its mind stagnate? Are its movements 
theatrically frivolous? Are its inventions arrested? Do _ its 
hopes sicken? Do its inhabitants weary in their career? Nor 
need shame and despair be branded on Castile. Another 
Isabella sits upon the throne. Could she avoid the guilty policy 
of her great ancestress, she might retrieve the monarchy. Let 
her tread out the last ashes of the Inquisition ; let her seek the 
constitutional freedom and moral regeneration of her people; 
let her explode superstitions far more corrupting than those 
which the Ante-Tridentine ages knew; let her exemplify re- 
ligious liberty—the only security of civil, but by no means even 
its ordinary accompaniment; and then, though the Colossus 
which proms 8 from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, while the 
Atlantic rolled between its feet, cannot again configure and 
exalt itself, yet may Spain lift up its brow once more, ‘honoured 
and quand by younger states. The same sun shines on it; 


why should it not send gladness over its fields and cities? The 
same rivers water it; why should they not refresh and fertilize: 
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its plains and valleys? Why should man alone be degenerate 
there? Surely it is written of it in heaven,—martyrs, and it had 
many, pray for their country, and not that their blood be laid to 
its charge ; Paul trod its ground, or purposed to do so; and with 
his visit, or the thought of his visit, 5 wee over that destination 
a cloud of prayers. Surely shall this land be recovered from the 
desolations of many generations! Surely shall a country so 

ndly and so independently set, with its harbours and head- 
ands, amidst an almost circumfluous deep, not be lost to its con- 
tinent, if that continent have any other task to fulfil! Once the 
pioneer, bursting open a way for that continent to a new world, 
we cannot forebode that all its work is done! When shall the 
nobler aspirations of a true religion soar in this people like their 
heaven-climbing mountains, and their spirits be free as their 
waves ? 

Thoughts, big and mighty, come to our aid and solace, when 
we mourn, in mortification and anguish, over the failures which 
history records. ‘There was not wanting many a crisis when 
the Reformation seemed about to spring up in Spain. Per- 
sonages were beheld in its monasteries and its palaces who 
might, from their peculiar conformation of character, have struck 
the blow. It appeared to hang as by a thread, whether it should 
not have claimed the glory of banishing persecution for ever 
from its shores, and of smiting it down for ever in the world. 
These results are constantly shadowed out, and we still wonder 
why they were withheld. But our mortal progress is slow; a 
large research is demanded to yield the proper conception. We 
must look afar. One Pleiad lost darkens not the heavens; end- 
less concentricities do not deform them. But ours is the delight 
of the astronomer, who not only sees the successions of the 
firmament which strike the vulgar eye, but marks the influence 
of an inscrutable attraction bearing the entire sidereal system 
forward, notwithstanding its apparent intersecting rotation in 
its wonted "steiner sublime pivot on which the whole 
vibrates, and some inconceivably wider orbit through which 
the whole revolves ! , 
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Art. VIII. The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. By Horace Twiss, Esq. 
one of her Majesty’s Counsel. Inthree volumes. Second edition. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1844. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR Epon was one of the most prominent actors 
in the great political drama which terminated the Georgian age. 
At the most critical juncture of that period, he was brought into 
public life. He chose his own part, certainly not a subordinate 
one, as it regarded the office which he held, whether we consider 
him as a lawyer or a statesman; while he occupied the ano- 
malous position of being the keeper of the conscience of his 
sovereign, and at all times, and under all circumstances, that of 
his wae and obsequious minister. The consciences of the master 
and the servant never clashed. Wolsey’s ‘ Ego et Rex meus’ was, 
in the case of Lord Eldon, reversed, and it was the king who 
might have said ‘ Ego et Cancellarius meus.’ 

n almost every written communication, the emphatical phrase 
which his majesty employed in addressing this great officer of 
state was, ‘ the king has found his chancellor’s letter ’—*‘ the king 
is much pleased with his excellent chancellor’s note-—‘ the kin 
fully authorises Ais most excellent Lord Eldon.’ No doubt, the 
personage thus addressed, persuaded his conscience that, in 

ielding to every dictate of the royal will, he was promoting the 
interests of his country. History will tell the result. The king’s 
will, in matters of government, was the chancellor’s law; and 
all the measures in parliament, which he either originated or 
supported, were not to advance constitutional liberty, but to 
stretch beyond all reasonable limits the prerogatives of the 
crown. To escape the storm of tumultuous democracy—a 
phantom which had been artfully conjured out of the French 
revolution, the Lord Chancellor, following the example of the 
memorable apostate ostensibly at the head of the administration, 
was ready to sacrifice the constitution to royal influence. With 
Lord Eldon and his colleagues, absolute monarchy was the panacea 
for popular discontent, which, though excited and aggravated by 
themselves, was to be annihilated by the total extinction of 
popular freedom. Toryism—such, happily, as is little known 
to the present generation—pervaded the country, and Eldon 
was its impersonation; a toryism so ruthless, that could its 
reign have been perpetuated, the Dey of Algiers might have 
envied the occupant of the British throne. A writer of the 
period thus describes the state of public affairs, when the 
office of attorney-general was entrusted by the monarch to 
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the man whom he well knew would, by a strange conscien- 
tiousness, united with the most unscrupulous disregard of 
all other interests, gratify the personal prejudices of his most 
gracious master by the sacrifice of the lives and liberties of his 
subjects, whom he had been taught to look upon as seditious and 
incorrigible rebels, because they had learnt their political cate- 
chism from the Duke of Richmond, and consistently carried out 
the reformed doctrines of his heaven-born minister, the now re- 
creant son of Chatham. 

‘We have seen the influence of an odious and —— 
‘ court victorious during a long reign, in hostility to the pre- 
‘ judice, and in defiance of the jealousy of the people. What, 
* then, are we to expect from that increased and increasing in- 
£ fluence, conducted, perhaps, with more dexterity in the cabinet, 
* seconded with equal devotion in the House of Commons, and 
‘ aided by the blind enthusiasm of a people, who are intoxicated 
* by commercial prosperity, and infatuated by all the prejudices of 
‘the most frantic toryism? Under such a state of things, 
‘ what can prevent the formation of an uncontrolled monarchy, 
‘and the devngiion of every power by a court, from which 
‘ Englishmen are to learn what remnant of personal security it 
‘ will vouchsafe to spare, what formality of public freedom it will 
*deign to endure, with what image of the constitution it will 
‘ indulge and amuse an infatuated rabble.’ 

Then was the time, if wise and liberal statesmen had been at 
the helm, for the vessel of the state to have weathered the storm. 
If reform was expedient in 1782, it was imperative ten years 
afterwards; and the resolute denial of it then, by the very man 
who at the former period was its strenuous advocate, and by his 
colleagues in the administration, of which Lord Eldon became 
first the solicitor, and afterwards the attorney-general, together 
with the efforts made to tread out every spark of liberty kindled 
by popular enthusiasm, was the cause of all the political calami- 
ties with which the country struggled for nearly thirty years, and 
which, but for a reaction, the consequences of which, for evil or 
for good, it is impossible at this moment to calculate, would have 
made us not the envy, but the scorn of the civilized world. 

‘Menaced by the predominance of a democratical or a 
‘ monarchical spirit, give the people their rights,’ said the writer 
before quoted, in a letter to the right honourable premier, who 
had just taken into his hands the reins of government, ‘and 
‘ they will not be provoked to ask more ; create an independent 
‘ House of Commons, and the power of the crown will be 
‘checked; despotism and tumult will be equally averted; the 
‘ peace of the country will be preserved; the liberty of the 
‘ country will be immortalized.’ 
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The deaf adder would not listen to the voice of the charmer, 
but condescended to practise artifices which we shall not just 
now attempt to designate. Pretending to be alarmed at the 
spirit which he had done more than any man in the country 
to excite, he persuaded the greater portion of the aristocracy, 
the monied interest, and the men whose talk is of bullocks, and 
the anomalous crowd that delighted in war, on account of the 
advantages they derived from it, that they were surrounded with 
perils the most imminent—that French principles and the Rights 
of Man had corrupted the body politic to the heart’s core, and 
that nothing could save the nation but a suspension of the con- 
stitution. To avert imaginary dangers, he commenced a rei 
of real terror. The measures of the minister were infinitely 
more to be dreaded than the spirit of disaffection and mone 
they were intended to suppress. There was a worse spirit than 
this abroad. The Birmingham riots were among its early de- 
monstrations, and such men as Pitt and Castlereagh, Eldon and 
Ellenborough, were, in succession, its organs and representatives. 
Reeves, a Middlesex magistrate, and ‘ the unslgal organizer of 
the association against republicans and levellers,’—that is, against 
those who, in 1795, maintained the principles which Mr, Pitt 
openly avowed and eloquently supported, at the great meet- 
ing of noblemen and members of parliament, at the Thatched 
House Tavern, in the year 1782,*—has given us a fair specimen 


* To some of our readers the following extract may convey information which 
might not otherwise fall in their way :— 


‘ Thatched House Tavern, May 16, 1782, 
PRESENT, 


The Duke of Richmond The Hon. William Pitt 
Lord Surrey The Rev. Mr. Wyvill 
Lord Mahon Major Cartwright 

The Lord Mayor Mr. John Horne Tooke 
Sir Watkin Lewes Alderman Wilkes 

Mr. Duncombe Dr. Jebb 

Sir C. Wray Mr, Churchill 

Mr. B. Hollis Mr. Frost 

Mr. Withers &e. &e. Ke. 


*‘ RESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, 

‘* That the motion of the Hon. W1Li1AM Prrt, on the 7th instant, for the ap- 
‘ pointment of a committee of the House of Commons, to inquire into the state of 
* the representation of the people of Great Britain, and to report the same to the 
‘ house, and also what steps it might be necessary to take, having been defeated by 
‘a motion for the order of the day, it is become indispensably necessary that appli- 
* cation should be made to parliament, by petitions from the collective body of the 
‘people in their respective districts, requesting a substantial reformation of the 
* commons’ house of parliament.’ This resolution was followed by another, passed 
‘also unanimously, recommending that the sense of the people be taken, in order 
‘ that their said petitions might be laid before parliament early in the next session, 
‘for the purpose of obtaining parliamentary reform, ‘without which neither the 
* liberty of the nation can be preserved, nor the permanence of a wise and virtuous 
‘ administration can be secure.’ ’ 
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of the fundamental principle by which that spirit was actuated. 
He had the effrontery to declare, in a pamphlet published at the 
time, for which he was prosecuted and acquitted by a British 
jury, that ‘the government of England is wholly monarchical ; 
‘ that the monarch is the stock from which have sprung those 
‘ goodly branches of the legislature—the Lords and Commons ; 
‘ but that they are still only branches which may be lopped off, 
* and the tree is a tree still—shorn, indeed, of its honours, bat not, 
‘ like them, cast into the fire. The kingly government may go 
¢ on in all its functions without Lords or Commons; it has here- 
‘tofore done so for years together, and in our times it does so 
‘ during every recess of parliament; but without the king his 
‘ parliament is no more.’ While they repudiated this language, 
the government had all along acted as if they believed every 
word of it. If a writer on the other side, in the heat of dis- 
cussion, pressed the necessity of reform, and complained of the 
unconstitutional stretch of the royal prerogative, in terms that 
proved that he was sincere and in earnest, he was at once de- 
nounced as a leveller and revolutionist, and was fortunate indeed 
if he escaped the especial benefit intended to be conferred by 
that favourite measure of the king and his attorney-general—the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; while Mr. Reeve, for a 
doctrine that would have disgraced Sacheverel, was acquitted, 
though tried by a jury, with the gentle animadversion forced b 

one of the jurymen upon the other eleven, as the price of his 
concurrence in the acquittal, ‘that the publication was a very 
improper one, —_ the motives of the author were not of the 
criminal nature laid in the indictment.’ That the people to 
whom republican and radical tendencies were imputed, were not 
driven and goaded by the tyranny of the Pitt administration 
into the wildest extravagancies of anarchy, proves that the im- 
putation was not only unfounded, but that it was a base and 
ungenerous calumny. A people that could bear the yoke then 
imposed, which degenerated in its transmission through various 
hands, from Pitt to Perceval, from Perceval to Castlereagh, and 
all the time presided over by Eldon, till it was broken for ever 
by the glorious inconsistency of Wellington and Peel in passing 
the Catholic Relief Bill, deserve admiration for their untiring 
and ill-requited loyalty. We have alluded to the degeneracy 
of that system: and it has had its reward. It is now in the 
condition of Lord Chancellor Eldon, when playing at the game 
of commerce with the ladies of the royal family, Queen Charlotte 
and the princesses, which he thus humorously describes— 
‘ Through Lord Eldon’s bad luck or bad play, he had soon for- 
‘ feited his three lives. In perfect ignorance, however, that this 
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‘ catastrophe should have been the signal for his retiring from the 
‘ contest, Lord Eldon kept his seat at the table, and continued 
‘playing. At last, Queen Charlotte, perceiving that all his 
‘ counters were gone, suddenly addressed him—* My lord chan- 
*cellor, you are dead!” Like the chancellor, the system of 
which he was the exact ‘presentment’ is ‘dead,’ though its 
abettors, in their ignorance, may still attempt to go on with the 
me. 

hes men there were, no doubt, in those times, who were 
honestly alarmed, regarding everything social and sacred among 
us as imperilled. But we cannot make this concession in favour 
of the political leaders we have mentioned. Their object mani- 
festly was, not so much that the nation should be safe and 
prosperous, as that certain party interests in it might be secured, 
and sustained in ascendancy. They were not duped, but they 
succeeded, through too long an interval, in duping more than 
half the kingdom. 

That Lord Chancellor Eldon did all in his power to protract the 
existence of toryism, and that the greatest mortifications at the 
close of his long life were produced y the signal defeat of all his 
labours, vows, and tears, is partially revealed in these volumes. 
But though the political bias of their writer is honestly avowed, 
and his predilections sometimes carry him, to say the least, 

_ to the utmost verge of decorum in his treatment of the patriotic 
advocates of constitutional freedom, the best of whom he re- 
gards as little better than radicals and regicides; yet has he 
—, us with a tolerably fair record of the public and private 
ife of his patron. Ifthe portrait be somewhat flattered, it is in 
its outline, and in some of its more striking features, true to 
nature. Our object, assisted by these pages, will be to trace the 
man as his character developed itself in the various relations and 
responsibilities in and under which Divine Providence called 
him to act. We confess that we have no wish to look upon his 
like again. That he had many estimable qualities which endeared 
him to his immediate connexions—that he charmed the social 
circle with his humour and vivacity—that he was sometimes 
ome and always courteous—that Lady Eldon found in him a 
aithful and devoted husband—his children an affectionate father 
—his servants a considerate and indulgent master—and that 
even the domestic animals of his establishment abundantly shared 
in his kindness—all this we cheerfully concede to him, and 
even in his professional career as a lawyer we admit that 
his knowledge was profound, and that his talents, whether 
exercised at the bar or on the bench, were of a high order, and 
such as entitled him to the admiration and reverence of those 
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who were best able to appreciate them. Yet in alliance with all 
these personal and professional distinctions, there were others 
of a moral nature which, while they assisted him to ascend to 
olitical eminence, became more and more conspicuous with his 
increasing greatness. We cannot say of Lord Eldon what was 
said of a greater man, that, ‘ born for the universe,’ he 
‘—— Narrow’d his mind, 
And gave up to party what was meant for mankind.’ 

His ambition was circumscribed within the selfish limits of 
the crown, nor had it any object more grand than the conceptions 
of George the Third and of the Sardanapalus who succeeded him 
on the throne. His avarice was stronger than his ambition; it 
made him cling to power when dignity commanded him to retire. 
In leaving the woolsack, the only regret that was felt was con- 
fined to his own bosom. The constitution could endure to be 
suspended no longer. The ruin of his country was averted, but 
he was consistent to the last. 

The private virtues of Lord Eldon were little more than de- 
cencies. His public acts as a statesman were for the most part 
flagrant violations of the sacred rights of nature,* and were founded 
on usage, precedents, authorities, and statutes drawn from other 
times, such as might have been expected from the ages which 
furnished fluctuating, partial, and equivocal, and 
totally at variance with the claims of justice and Itberty, reason 
and common sense. They were such as would have maintained 
the Stuarts on the throne, as they did in fact justify and uphold 
all the abuses which bygone tyranny had inflicted upon the 
‘British constitution. 

Mr. Twiss, in phrase somewhat magniloquent, tells us that 
‘the powers of Lord Eldon were of that rare and standard order 
‘ to which, in times of danger and doubt, the minds of men make 
‘ fast as to a mooring, and from which a whole generation is fain 
‘ to take its impress.’ If we may judge of the generation by the 
rulers in whom it placed its confidence, we shall entertain a very 
mean opinion of its sagacity and virtue. Lord Eldon was indeed 
a giant among the political pigmies with whom he was sur- 


* What we mean is thus admirably expressed by Mr. Plunkett, when reprobating 
the policy pursued by such statesmen as Lord Eldon. His object was to show the 
necessity of profiting by historical experience in a really philosophical spirit. 
‘While man would sleep or stop in his career, the course of time was rapidly 
changing the aspect of all human affairs. All that a wise government could do 
was to keep as close as possible to the wings of time, to watch his progress and 
accommodate its motion to their flight; arrest his course they could not, but they 
might vary the forms and aspects of their institutions, so as to reflect his varying 
aspects and forms. If this were not the spirit which animated them, philosophy 
would be impertinent, and history no better than an old almanack.’ 
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rounded; but by the side of Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, he 
dwindles into insignificance. We speak of him only in his 
political capacity; in his life we look in vain for powers of a rare 
and standard order; had he continued in office, the constitution, 
and the generation that clung to him, must have been ship- 
wrecked together. But happily for his country, even before he 
retired, the vessel of the state broke from its mooring; the tide 
of public feeling and principle flowed in an opposite direction, 
and left him high and dry, ‘alone in his glory.’ 

But though Lord Eldon cannot be raked among the bright 
geniuses of his age, and though’ posterity will never place him 
among the illustrious public men who are entitled to its 
gratitude, his biography is not only interesting in itself, but as 
it is interwoven with the most eventful period of our national 
history, it cannot fail to excite an unusual degree of public 
attention; nor were we surprised to learn that in less than a 
month the first edition was exhausted, and a second, with very 
slight alterations, committed to the press. The book is popular. 
Our periodical journals of criticism, in doing justice to the 
merits of its great subject, may render it instructive; for if 
Lord Eldon did not accomplish the high purpose for which his 
endowments qualified him, and which his country demanded 
at his hands, he has not lived in vain. Curiosity will read, 
and, according to the knowledge thus acquired, wisdom will 
approve or condemn. ‘To another generation of statesmen, his 
political life may be-a beacon to warn; should it fail, as we 
doubt not it must fail, as an example to allure. 

John, the first Earl of Eldon, was a native of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He was of humble origin; his father was a coal- 
fitter, and though respectable as a tradesman, his means were 
inadequate to bring up his family so as to afford his sons a 
liberal education at his own expense. Lord Eldon once 
facetiously observed that he was born in a ‘ chare-foot,’ that is, at 
the extremity of a narrow thoroughfare. The chare which gave him 
birth was called Love-lane. The school where he was educated 
was the Royal Grammar School, then called the head school, and 
anciently the Hye School, founded by Thomas Horsley, Mayor 
of Newcastle, in the years 1525 and 1533, ‘ to be free for any 
within or without that town.’ ‘ Collingwood and I,’ said Lord 
Eldon to the Hon. Henry Legge, soon after the battle of 
Trafalgar, ‘are memorable instances of the blessings to be 
‘derived from the country of our birth, and the constitution 
‘ under which we live. He and I were class-fellows at New- 
‘castle. We were placed at that school, because neither his 
‘ father nor mine could afford to place us elsewhere.’ (p. 118, vol. ii.) 
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Lord Eldon’s biographer is at , sa pains to trace his descent 
beyond his grandfather, who is described as William Scott, of 
i Sandgate, yeoman, a clerk in a fitter’s office, and a man of very 

i — repute. This, with the character of their father, might 
ave satisfied ordinary ambition in his sons—the real founders 


of their family—whose conventional nobility was the reward of 
yy their own great talents and meritorious professional exertions. 
T It does not, however, appear sufficient to the present Earl of 
\ Eldon to be the nephew of Lord Stowell, and the second pos- 
sessor of a title of yesterday. It is not enough for him that his 
reat-grandfather, William Scott, rose, as others of the same name 
ad done, by merchandize ; being a considerable merchant, who, 
ii by a successful application of his industry to various branches of 
commerce exercised in that place and neighbourhood (New- 
s| | castle), raised a competent fortune, with a reputation of unsullied 
| integrity, and of a singular prudence and good sense, both in 
the management of his commercial concerns and in the whole 
tenour of his general conduct. The present possessor of the 
honours of the house of Eldon, not content with this, would fain 
rsuade himself that ‘gentle blood’ runs in his veins. Mr. 
wiss also dwells with complacency on the fact, that soon after 
Lord Eldon’s elevation to the peerage, the ‘ arms of the Scotts 
of Balwearie, ‘ with certain honourable augmentations, were 
* granted and confirmed to the descendants of his father;’ and 
_ then these arms are described by the present earl. We are also 
edified by being told, that ‘ there is no family in Scotland of 
this surname can justly claim a higher antiquity than that of 
Balwearie,’ whose direct ancestor was no less a personage than 
Sir Michael Scott, the awful wizard of the north :— 
‘ A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.’ 

In this hungering and thirsting after ancestry, there is some- 
thing, in our view, very puerile. Where expense is incurred, 
and pains are taken, for what is technically called ‘ finding the 
arms,’ there may have been nobility in the far distant root, 
but to us the branch appears withered. 

John Scott, the subject of these memoirs, was the eighth of 
thirteen children. William, afterwards Lord Stowell, was his 
elder brother. William was born in October of the year 1745; 
the birthday of John was June 4th, 1751. The circumstances 
of Lord Stowell’s birth were remarkable, and to the event of his 
being born in the Palatine of Durham, both the brothers were 
indebted for their future elevation in life. But for the Pre- 
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tender, William and John Scott might have been respectable 
coal-fitters,* but never peers of the realm. On the 17th of 
September, 1745, the city of Edinburgh had surrendered to the 
Pretender’s army, whose road to London lay directly through 
Newcastle. The town walls were planted with cannon, and 
every preparation was made for a siege. In this state of things, 
Mrs. Scott’s family were anxious that she shoul@ remove to a 
uieter and safer place. It was, therefore, deemed more pru- 
dent for her to be confined at her husband’s country-house at 
Heworth, than in the town of Newcastle. 

When William, the eldest brother, was old enough to begin 
his education, his father sent him to a mistress’s school to be 
— to read. He very soon, however, stoutly refused to go, 
and told his father he would go to a master, but he would not be 
taught by any old woman living. He was then about five years 
old. Mr. Scott was pleased with the boy’s spirit, and sent him 
to Mr. Warden, an approved master: of that day, and long 
remembered in Newcastle by the name of Dominie Warden. 
John afterwards received the rudiments of his education from 
the same instructor. At a suitable age, William and John, 
with their brother Henry, were sent to the Royal Grammar 
School, the head master of which, at that time and for many 
se afterwards, was the Rev. Hugh Moises, Fellow of Peter- 

ouse, 4 man every way qualified to discharge the duties of his 
highly responsible station, and whom Lord Eldon often men- 
tions with affectionate respect. 

As a boy, the conscience of the future chancellor was not very 
tender. His notions of meum and tuum were not so correct as 
might have been expected from one who gave his special assent 
to each of the commandments every Sunday. Robbing of orchards 
and poaching, a gem with a sturdy knack of lying, accorded 
very ill, not with his puritanic, but, as we should now say, his 
Puseyitic performances. 

‘I believe,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, ‘I have preached 
‘more sermons than any one who is not a clergyman. My 
‘ father always had the church service read on the Sunday even- 
‘ ings, and a sermon after it. Harry and I used to take it in 
‘ turns to read the prayers and to preach; we always had a shirt 
‘ put on over our shoulders to answer for a surplice.’ is accus- 
tomed him to the religion of forms. Did he ever preach on the 


* The fraternity of hoastmen of Newcastle-on-Tyne are called fitters. The fol- 
lowing expression from their own books will best explain the meaning of this 
appellation :—‘ Art. 20. Januarie, 1600, 7th. None shali fitt any keel or keels of 
any other fitter without the consent of the owner thereof.’ ‘ April 28, 1625. To 
fitt and load coles abord of the keeles,’ occurs. 
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texts, ‘ Thou shalt not steal’? and ‘ Speak every one truth with 
his neighbour’? The surplice, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. The shirt, on the present occasion, answered the same 


purpose. 


‘I remember, said Lord Eldon, my father coming to my bed- 
side to accuse Harry and me of having robbed an orchard; some one 
had come to complain. Now my coat was lying by my bed with its 
pockets full of apples, and I had hid some more under the bed-clothes, 
when I heard my father on the stairs: and I was at that moment 
suffering intolerable torture from those I had eaten. Yet I had the 
audacity to deny the fact. We were twice flogged for it—I do not 
know how it was, but we always considered robbing an orchard as an 
honourable exploit.—I remember once being carried before a magis- 
trate for robbing an orchard ; ‘boxing the fox,’ as we called it. There 
were three of us, Hewit Johnson, another boy, and myself. The ma- 
gistrate acted upon what I think was rather a curious law, for he fined 
our fathers each thirty shillings for our offence. We did not care for 
that, but then they did: so my father flogged me, and then sent a 
message to Moises, and Moises flogged me again. We were very 
good boys, very good indeed: we never did any thing worse than a 
robbery.’ 


The youth of the embryo chancellor was somewhat precocious. 
‘We used,’ he said, to Mrs. Forster, ‘ when we were at the head 
‘school, early on the Sunday mornings, to steal flowers from the 
‘gardens in the neighbourhood of the Forth, and then we pre- 
‘sented them to our sweethearts. Oh, these were happy days: 
‘we were always in love then.’—(p. 43, vol. i.) There was a 
joyousness about the old man when he indulged in reminis- 
cences of his boyhood; and while we wish he had been more 
honest, we would not that he should have been less happy. 
He must be a cynic not to sympathize with him, when he says, 
‘Oh, yes! I danced hornpipes; at Christmas, when my father 
‘gave a 0 and a dance, at Love Lane, to all the keelmen 
‘in his employ, Harry and I always danced — 

A scholarship, for the diocese of Durham, having become 
vacant at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Mr. Scott, senior, 
aware of his son William’s extraordinary talents, resolved that 
the youth, who was then in his sixteenth year, should avail him- 
self of his accidental birth within that diocese to become a 
candidate for the honour. William therefore proceeded to 
Oxford, and, on the 24th of February, 1761, passed the exami- 
nation with high distinction. He was elected to the scholarship 
on the same day. On the 26th, he was admitted to it. His 

e, as the college books record, being fifteen years on or about 
the 28th of October last past; and on the 3rd of March he was 
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matriculated as ‘Gulielmus Scott, Gulielmi de Heworth, civit. 
Dunelm. gen. fil.’ In these few words was wrapped up the 
destiny of an empire. Lord Stowell, indeed, though he was, in 
int of talents and real intellectual power, far superior to his 
rother, was very much in the situation of Esau,—the elder served 
the younger. His obtaining a fellowship at nineteen years of 
e, and his being appointed a college tutor before he had com- 
eted his twentieth year, are honourable testimonies to the 
igh reputation he had acquired, but are chiefly important in 
this biography as they were preliminary to the elevation of the 
future chancellor. e narrative thus proceeds: 


‘When John approached the completion of his studies at the High 
School, his father, who had formed a design of qualifying him for his 
own business of a fitter, was making arrangements to that effect, with 
which he acquainted William, then at the university. In answer to 
this communication, William wrote to his father, dissuading him from 
the design. ‘Send Jack up to me,’ he said: ‘I can do better for 
him here.’ He was sent accordingly, and, on the 15th of May, 1766, 
was matriculated as a member of the University of Oxford, by Dr. 
Durell, the vice-chancellor, having, on the same day, been entered as 
a commoner of University College. ‘I was entered,’ he notes in his 
Anecdote Book, ‘under the tuition of Sir Robert Chambers and my 
brother Lord Stowell.’’ 


He then lacked several weeks of fifteen; and his brother used 
afterwards to say, ‘I was quite ashamed of his appearance—he 
looked such a mere boy.’ 

We talk of ‘ trifles light as air,’ but how often do these trifles 
give a turn to the whole current of thought and feeling through 
our future lives. It is, perhaps, because they fall in with the 
bent of our minds, or elicit some hidden tendency of which we 
were not previously aware. The following, in relation to this 
point, is too important not to be quoted at length. 


‘I have seen it remarked,’ says Lord Eldon in his Anecdote 
Book, ‘that something which in early youth captivates attention, in- 
fluences future life in all stages. When I left school in 1766, to go to 
Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to London in a coach, then de- 
nominated, on account of its quick travelling, as travelling was then 
estimated, a fly ; being, as well as I remember, nevertheless, three or 
four days and nights on the road: there was no such velocity as to 
endanger overturning or other mischief. On the panels of the carriage 
were painted the words ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene:’ words which made a 
most lasting impression on my mind, and have had their influence 
upon my conduct in all subsequent life. Their effect was heightened 
by circumstances during and immediately after the journey. Upon 
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the journey a quaker, who was a fellow-traveller, stopped the coach 
at the inn at Tuxford, desired the chambermaid to come to the 
coach-door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he 
forgot to give it her when he slept there two years before. I was 
a very saucy boy, and said to him, ‘ Friend, have you seen the motto 
on this coach ?’—‘ No.’—‘ Then look at it: for I think giving her 
only sixpence now is neither sat cito nor sat bene.’ After I got to 
town, my brother, now Lord Stowell, met me at the White Horse in 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford house, as I was told. 
He took me to see the play at Drury Lane. Love played Jobson in 
the farce, and Miss Pope played Nell. When we came out of the 
house, it rained hard. ‘There were then few hackney-coaches, and we 
got both into one sedan-chair. Turning out of Fleet Street into Fet- 
ter Lane, there was a sort of contest, between our chairmen and some 
persons who were coming up Fleet Street, whether they sheuld first 
pass Fleet Street, or we in our chair first get out of Fleet Street into 
Fetter Lane. In the struggle, the sedan-chair was overset with us in 
it. This, thought I, is more-than sa¢ cito, and it certainly is not sat 
bene.—In short, in all that I have had to do in future life, profes- 
sional and judicial, I have always felt the effect of this early admoni- 
tion, on the panels of the vehicle which conveyed me from school, 
‘Sat cito, si sat bene.’ It was the impression of this which made me 
that deliberative judge —as some have said, too deliberative ;—and re- 
flection upon all that is past will not authorise me to deny that whilst 
I have been thinking ‘ sat cito, si sat bene,’ Imay not have sufficiently 
recollected whether ‘ sat bene, si sat cito’ has had its due influence. — 
Vol. i. pp. 48—50. 


Having been elected to a fellowship at University College 
when he had just completed his sixteenth year, Mr. John Scott 
thus refers to his good fortune and its mediate and remote 
causes :—‘ His birth (his brother William’s) in the county of 
Durham qualified him to be a candidate for the fellowship in 
Oxford which he afterwards obtained. His influence in that 
station procured for me the fellowship in Oxford which I after- 
wards obtained. To both, these fellowships were of great use in 
life and in our future success in it. We owe much, therefore, to 
what it is to be wished nobody should profit by, viz., rebellion.’ 

As far as a youth of sixteen could oo any steady purpose, 
the views of Mr. Scott were directed to the church, as a pro- 
fession. With the responsibilities of the Christian ministry it 
was not then usual with candidates for the sacred office, or even 
the ordained clergy, to trouble themselves. In the middle of 
the last century, Oxford saw at least as much of hard drinking 
as of hard study. Mr. Scott tells a story of a doctor of divinity, 
whom he saw trying, under the influence of some inspiration 
stronger than that of the Pierian stream to make his way to 
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Brazennose College, through Radeliffe-square. He had reached 
the library, a rotunda then without railings, and, unable to 
support himself, except by keeping one hand upon the building, 
he continued walking round and. round, until a friend comin 
out of the college espied the distress of the case, and nel 
him from the orbit in which he had been so steadily revolving. 
Mr. Twiss, naturally enough, observes, ‘In days when doctors 
of divinity were thus unguarded in their conviviality, under- 
graduates could hardly be expected to preserve a very ascetic 
temperance.’ 

In Mr. Scott’s time nothing was so easy as to pass an exami- 
nation for a degree at Oxford. It was a mere soa ‘I was 
examined,’ he used to say, ‘in Hebrew and in history. ‘ What 
is the Hebrew for the place of a skull?’ I replied, Golgotha! 
‘Who founded University College?’ I stated, (though, by the 
way, the point is sometimes doubted,) that King Alfred founded 
it. ‘ Very well, sir,’ said the examiner, ‘ you are competent for 
your degree.’’ In 1771, a prize of the value of 20/. was 
adjudged to an essay bearing the motto of ‘ Non alibi sis, sed 
alius, on ‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign 
Travel.’ This essay was written by John Scott, while yet 
under the age of twenty years. It has been published in 
‘ Talboy’s Collection of the Oxford English Prize Essays, 
1830.’ 

The year 1772 saw an end to Mr. John Scott’s further ad- 
vancement in the path of academical distinction. His early 
habit of being always in love threw him within the magic circle 
of beauty: the fascination was irresistible; and he hazarded a 
practical trial of his motto reversed—he dashed into the ‘sat 
cito,’ and left the ‘sat bene’ to take care of itself. He staked 
his happiness on the die of a runaway match. His star was in 
the ascendant; and of that which he did in haste he had never 
any occasion to repent at leisure. By this single step he became 
Chancellor of England. George the Third, in a lucid interval, 
long after his elevation, reminded him of this interesting fact, 
with a delicate compliment to the lady. ‘The King,’ Lord 
Eldon relates, ‘had been conversing with me, and when I was 
‘about to retire, he said, ‘ Give my remembrance to Lady 
‘Eldon.’ Tacknowledged his condescension, and intimated that 
‘I was ignorant of Lady Eldon’s claim to such a notice. ‘ Yes, 
‘yes,’ he answered, ‘1 know how much I owe to Lady Eldon; 
‘I know that you would have made yourself a country curate, 
‘and that she has made you my Lord Chancellor.’ ’—(p. 374, 
vol. i. 

To a intimate friend, who was about to become a candidate 
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for the fellowship, which, in consequence of his marriage, he 
was compelled to vacate, he thus writes :— 


‘<T have now, Reay, bid adieu to all ambitious projects, because 
my highest ambition is gratified : though a husband, I am yet so much 
of the lover, as to think the world well lost, whilst I retain the affec- 
tions of one woman, the esteem of a few friends, and the good wishes 
of Reay. Some of the good folks here, as you surmised, had starved 
me, out of pure pity: but though I shall not expire by a surfeit, I 
think I shall scarce die of hunger. 

* * * * * 

‘* With respect to your being a candidate for my fellowship, the 
college will suffer no loss by my imprudence, if I have such a suc- 
cessor: I expect to hear from you again soon.’ ’—Vol i. pp. 80, 81. 


After this event ‘the world was all before him,’ not where to 
choose, but where to begin. Definite prospects he had none. 
To Mr. John Surtees, the brother of his wife, he said ‘that he 
had two strings to his bow; that if a university college living fell 
vacant in the course of the year, he should accept it, but that he 
would apply himself to the law, as a last resource, if the church 
failed him.’ And, ina letter to another brother-in-law, Mr. Matt. 
Surtees, written about the same time, he stated, that it had 
then become necessary that he should renounce ‘his first mis- 
tress,’ the church, aol pursue a profession which had much less 
of his affection and respect; but that if fraud might be effected 
by the agency of one man, it might be defeated ‘by the instru- 
mentality of another.’ 

During his brief sojourn at Oxford he took up his abode at 
New Inn Hall, which had no resident members except the 
Principal, Sir Robert Chambers, at that time Vinerian Professor 
of Law, who, as one of the first judges that were sent to India, 
was then on the point of removal. In consequence of this, 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott were accommodated with his apartments, 
Mr. Scott, as Sir Robert’s deputy, being appointed to read his 
lectures. For this service he appears to have had sixty pounds 
a year. Talking, in after-life, to Mrs. Forster of these lectures, 


Lord Eldon said, 


‘‘«The most awkward thing that ever occurred to me was this: 
immediately after I was married, I was appointed Deputy Professor of 
Law at Oxford, and the law professor sent me to the first lecture, 
which I had to read immediately to the students, and which I began 
without knowing a single word that was in it. It was upon the sta- 
tute of young men running away with maidens. Fancy me reading, 
with about one hundred and forty boys and young men all giggling at 
the professor. Such a tittering audience no one ever had.’ ’"—Vol. i. 
p- 91. 
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After keeping his terms during the requisite quarterly solem- 
nities, Mr. Scott finally removed to London in the year 1775. 
Here his hard studies even exceeded his hard fare. His 
biography states, that 


‘ His health was at first unequal to the severe labour which he im- — 


posed upon himself after his marriage: and his appearance soon be- 
tokened, that he was studying ‘not wisely, but too well.’ He used 
to relate that in 1774, when he and Mr. Cookson, another invalid, 
were returning to Oxford from Newcastle, where they had been to 
vote at the general election for Sir Walter Blackett and Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, the cook of the Hen and Chickens Inn at Birmingham, 
which they reached about eleven at night, insisted upon dressing 
something hot for them, saying she was sure they would neither of 
them live to see her again—A medical friend thought it neces- 
sary to remonstrate with Scott, and enforce the necessity of some 
abatement in his severe application. ‘It is no matter,’ answered he: 
‘I must either do as I am now doing, or starve.’ Pursuing the ad- 
vice of Lord Coke, he read ‘zon multa, sed multum.’ He rose at the 
early hour of four in the morning: observed a careful abstinence at 
his meals: and, in order to prevent the invasion of drowsiness, 
studied at night with a wet towel round his head.’-—Vol. i. p. 95. 


Of the extent and diligence of his application at this time 
some idea may be formed by a letter written, in 1807, to his 
friend, William Farrer, Esq., to which we can only refer :—Vol. ii. 
pp. 51, 52. 


In a conversation with the same gentleman, a fortnight before 
his death, he said that he had never been in the office of any 
special pleader or equity draftsman. 


‘« How then,’ asked Mr. Farrer, ‘ did you acquire your knowledge 
of pleading #? ‘Why,’ answered Lord Eldon, ‘I copied everything 
I could lay my hand upon.’ Two large volumes of precedents, thus 
copied by him, he lost, and would often regret. He supposed he had 
lent them to some friend, but could not recollect to whom. Of such 
borrowers, he would sometimes say, ‘that though backward in ac- 
counting, they seemed to be practised in book-keeping.’’ —Vol. i. 
98. 

The first whereabout of the future chancellor, and the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, we learn from himself. In his latter 
life, as he was one day passing through Cursitor-street, with 
Mr. Pensam, his secretary of bankrupts, he pointed to a house in 
that street, and said, ‘ There was my first perch. Many a time 
have I run down from Cursitor-street to Fleet-market,’ (then 
occupying the site which is now called Farringdon-street,) ‘to 
get sixpennyworth of sprats for supper.’ He also speaks of the 
profession being so exceedingly expensive, that, writing to his 
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brother Henry at the time, he says—‘I almost sink under it. I 
‘have got a house barely sufficient to hold my small family, 
‘ which (so great is the demand for them here) will, in rent and 
‘ taxes, cost me annually sixty pounds. I thank God it will be 
‘ only for two years at most. I have been buying books for the 
‘last ten years, and I have got the mortification to find, that 
‘ before I can settle, that article of trade, for such I consider it, 
‘ will cost me near two hundred pounds :—not to mention the 
‘ _ of a voluminous wig.’ Mr. Scott, at the commencement 
of his professional career, chose the northern circuit, and the 
interest of his father-in-law procured him a general retainer for 
the corporation of Newcastle; but during iis first circuit he 
got little business, except that which is usually entrusted to mere 

eginners—the defence of prisoners indicted for petty felonies. 
Lord Eldon, in what is called his ‘ Anecdote Book,’ relates 
many amusing stories of himself and his colleagues while on the 
northern circuit. Of Lee, afterwards solicitor-general, known 
in the legal and professional circles of that time as Jack Lee, he 
retained some pleasant reminiscences. Among them is the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘Of John Lee I love to indulge in the remembrance. To me he 
was most kind in my younger days. He was a very powerful cross- 
examiner of a witness. I remember a witness remonstrating against 
the torture of his cross-examination. The man, who was clothed in 
rags, said, ‘ Sir, you treat me very harshly, and I feel it the more be- 
cause we are relations.’—‘ We relations, fellow !’ said Lee, ‘how do you 
make out that ?—‘ Why,’ said the man, ‘ my mother was such a person, 
and she was the daughter of such a man, and he was the son of a 
woman, who was the daughter of a person (naming him), who was 
your great grandfather, or great, great, great grandfather. —‘ Well,’ 
said Lee, ‘you are right, he was so. And then, my good cousin, my 
good fourth, or fifth cousin, speak a little truth, I beseech thee, for the 
honour of the family—for not one word of truth, cousin, hast thou 
spoken yet.’—Vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 


In January, 1779, Sir William Scott, writing to his brother 
Henry, says—‘ Business is very dull with poor Jack, very dull 
‘indeed; and of consequence he is not very lively. I heartily 
‘ wish that business may brisken a little, or he will be heartily 
‘ sick of his profession. I do all I can to keep up his spirits, but 
‘he is very gloomy. But mum/ not a word of this to the wife of 
‘ your bosom.’ In the narrative of Mr. Scott’s early progress 
thus far, we have had glimpses of that caution and shrewdness 
for which he was afterwards celebrated. The reasons which in- 
duced him to make the Court of Chancery his object are quite 
in character. ‘I first took my seat,’ he said, ‘in the King’s 
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‘ Bench; but I soon perceived, or thought I perceived, a pre- 
‘ference in Lord Mansfield’ (then the lord chief justice) ‘ for 
‘ young lawyers who had been bred at Westminster School and 
‘ Christ Church ; and as I had belonged to neither Westminster 
‘nor Christ Church, I thought I should not have a fair chance 
* with my fellows, and therefore I crossed over to the other side 
* of the hall. Lord Mansfield, I do believe, was not conscious 
‘ of the bias,—he was a good man.’ That Mr. Scott, however, 
did not settle as a provincial counsel of his native town,—an in- 
tention early conceived by him, and which would have closed 
against him every avenue leading to the greatness he was des- 
tined to achieve,—was owing to two unexpected opportunities 
which were afforded to his talents by the appeal in the cause of 
Ackroyd v. Smithson, and by the Clitheroe Election Petition. 
To report these cases at length would occupy too much of our 
space. We shall therefore briefly state them, with their results. 
In the cause of Ackroyd v. Smithson, the testator had directed 
his real estates to be sold, and after paying his debts, and funeral 
and testamentary expenses, the residue of the money to be 
divided into fifteen parts, which he gave to fifteen persons whom 
he named in his will. One of those persons died in the testa- 
tor’s lifetime. A bill was filed by the next of kin, claiming, 
amongst other things, the lapsed share. Mr. Scott was retained 
by the heir-at-law, and contended that the lapsed share was to be 
considered as real estate, and belonged to his client. This point 
was argued at the Rolls, before Sir Thomas Sewell. The de- 
fence was unsuccessful. The cause was carried by appeal to the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow. The young barrister felt it to be an 
arduous task to rise against all the eminent counsel. ‘I argued,’ 
said he, ‘ that the testator had ordered this fifteenth share of the 
‘ property for the benefit of one particular individual, and that 
‘ therefore he never consenghaned its coming into possession of 
‘ either the next of kin or the residuary legatee ; but being land, 
* at the death of the individual it came to the heir-at-law. Well, 
‘ Thurlow took three days to consider, and then delivered his 
‘ judgment in accordance with my speech, and that speech is 
‘in print, and has decided all similar questions ever since.’ ‘ But 
‘the story of Ackroyd v. Smithson,’ he continued, ‘does not 
‘stop there. In the Chancellor’s Court of Lancaster, when 
‘ Dunning’ (Lord Ashburton) ‘ was chancellor, a brief was given 
‘ me in a cause in which the interest of my client would oblige 
* me to support by argument, the reverse of that which had been 
‘ decided by the yp Hoe in Ackroyd v. Smithson. When I had 
‘ stated to the court the point I was going to argue, Dunning 
‘said, ‘Sit down, young man.’ As I did not immediately com- 
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‘ply, he repeated, ‘Sit down, sir, I won’t hear you.’ I then 
‘sat down. Dunning said, ‘I believe your name is Scott, sir.’ 
‘I said it was. Upon which Dunning went on—‘ Mr. Scott, 
‘did not you argue that case of Ackroyd v. Smithson? I said 
‘ that I did argue it. Dunning then said, ‘ Mr. Scott, I have 
‘read your argument in that case of Ackroyd v. Smithson, and 
‘ I defy you, or any man in England, to answer it. I won’t hear 
ou.’ 

in long afterwards, an offer was made to him of the recorder- 
ship of Newcastle, which he accepted, and caused a residence 
to be engaged for him there. ‘I did not,’ he observes to Mr. 
Forster, ‘ go the circuit one year, because I could not afford it; 
‘ I had borrowed of my brother for several circuits, without get- 
‘ting adequate remuneration, and I had determined to quit 
* London, because I could not afford to stay in it. You know 
‘ a house was taken for me at Newcastle. Well! one morning, 
‘ about six o'clock,’ (probably on the 14th of March, 1781, the 
committee having been struck on the 13th,) ‘ Mr., afterwards 
‘Lord Curzon, and four or five gentlemen, came to my door 
‘and woke me, and when I inquired what they wanted, they 
‘stated that the Clitheroe Election case was to come on that 
‘ morning, at ten o'clock, before a committee of the House of 
* Commons ; that Mr. Cooper had written to say he was detained 
* at Oxford by illness, and could not arrive to lead the cause ; and 
* that Mr. Hardinge, the next counsel, refused to do so, because 
‘ he was not prepared.’ Confidence in his own powers, fully jus- 
tified by the able manner in which he conducted the cause, 
induced Mr. Scott to comply with the wishes of the applicants, 
who said that they had been recommended to him ‘as a young 
and promising counsel.’ ‘The cause,’ he says, ‘went on for 
‘ fifteen days. It found me poor enough, but I began to be rich 
‘ before it was done ; they left me fifty guineas at the beginning ; 
‘ then there were ten guineas every day, and five guineas every 
‘ evening for a consultation—more money than I could count. 
‘ But, better still, the length of the cause gave me time to 
‘ make myself thoroughly acquainted with the law.’ He began 
his speech with a bad joke. Douglas, afterwards Lord Glen- 
-bervie, had made one of the longest speeches ever known before a 
committee, and had argued that the borough of Clitheroe was 
not a borough by prescription, for it had its origin within the 
memory of man. The promising young counsel began by say- 
ing— I will prove to the committee, by the best evidence, that 
‘ the borough of Clitheroe is a borough by prescription; that it 
‘ had its origin before the memory of man. My learned friend 
‘ will admit the commencement of this borough was before the 
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‘commencement of his speech; but the commencement of his 
‘ speech is beyond the memory of man; therefore the borough 
‘ of Clitheroe must have commenced before the memory of man.’ 
The speech must have contained something vastly superior to 
this, or ‘ Mansfield,’ afterwards Sir James Mansfield, and Wil- 
son, an eminent barrister, would not have pressed him to remain 
in London, the latter adding, that he would insure him four 
hundred pounds the next year. His answer was, that he was 
compelled to leave London. The compulsion, it seems, was not 
imperative. ‘However,’ he said to Mr . Farrer, ‘I did remain 
‘in London, and lived to make Mansfield chief justice of the 
‘ Common Pleas, and Wilson a puisne judge.’ 

At the time when Mr. Scott thus distinguished himself, a 
couple of good opportunities, ably used, would make the fortune 
of an assiduous barrister in London. 

A case of assault at the whist-table, between two elderly ladie s 
was the occasion of Mr. Scott’s first success on the circuit. A 
witty turn saved his client. The court laughed; the jury, much 
diverted, found the plaintiff’s allegations sufficiently proved ; and 
the young counsel had the frolic and the fame of a verdict in his 
favour. It is supposed that to this verdict he was indebted for 
the large practice which he soon afterwards obtained on the 
northern circuit. At Durham he established his character, in a 
cause where the judge, Mr. Justice Buller, told him he had not 
a leg to stand upon. In Lord Eldon’s narrative to Mr. Forster, 
he says—‘ Now this was very awkward—a young man, and a 
‘ judge speaking so decidedly. However, | said, my lord, in 
‘ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, I would sit down upon 
‘ hearing the judge so express himself; but so persuaded am I 
‘ that I have the right on my side, that I must intreat your lord- 
‘ ship to allow me to reply, and I must also express my expecta- 
‘ tion of gaining the verdict. Well, I did reply, and the jury— 
‘ it was a special jury, Charles Brandling was foreman—retired, 
‘and after consulting six or eight hours, they returned, and 
‘ actually gave the verdict in my favour.’ 

‘ When I went to the hall that evening, I was received with 
‘open arms by every one. Oh! my fame was established ; 
‘I really think I might have married half the pretty girls in the 
‘room that night. Never was man so courted. It certainly was 
‘ very flattering to be so received; but yet it was painful, too, to 
‘ mark the contrast from the year before :—it certainly was not 
‘ my fault that I had no cause to lead the year before.’ While 
it is mortifying, yet the fact may revive the almost expiring hope 
in some bosom, feeling neglect with a burning consciousness 
that it is undeserved. Lord Eldon records that ‘he was at the 
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‘ assizes for Cumberland in seven successive years before he had 
‘a brief.’ An accident at last brought him a cause, and a joke 
gained him the verdict. ‘When,’ says he, ‘I record that in the 
‘ same assizes I received seventy guineas for this joke, for briefs 
‘ came in rapidly, I record a fact which proves that a lawyer may 
‘ begin to acquire wealth by a little pleasantry, who might long 
‘ wait before professional knowledge introduced him into notice 
‘ and business.’ 

The following is characteristic, and carries on the thread of our 
rapid narrative :— 


‘The memorable argument in Ackroyd v. Smithson had fixed the 
attention of Lord Chancellor Thurlow upon Mr. Scott, whom he now 
treated with great distinction, in private as well as in public. It has 
been said, that, soon after that argument, Mr. Scott received, and de- 
clined, the offer of a Mastership in Chancery: but when his grandson 
asked him about this in his latter years, he said he had no recollection 
of it ; nor is it likely that any man, not in the greatest business, would 
have rejected such an advancement. He was even anxious at that 
time to be made a Commissioner of Bankrupts. It has been supposed 
that he actually obtained such a nomination; but this is a mistake, 
induced apparently by the fact that there was, in his early life, a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts named John Scott, a-member of Gray’s 
Inn. Lord Eldon’s account of the matter to Mrs. Forster was this : 
‘ Thurlow became my steady friend, but he showed it rather oddly 
in one circumstance. Sir Grey Cooper had written to him to ask him 
to give me a Commissionership of Bankrupts, and he promised he would. 
Now youknow a hundred and sixty or seventy pounds a-year would have 
been a great thing to us; but he never did. In after life I reminded 
him of his promise, and inquired why he had not fulfilled it; and his 
answer was curious: ‘It would have been your ruin. Young men 
are very apt to be content when they get something to live upon ; so 
when I saw what you were made of, I determined to break my promise, 
to make you work ;’ and I dare say he was right, for there is nothing 
does a young lawyer so much good as to be half starved: it has a fine 
effect. But it was rather a curious instance of Lord Thurlow’s 
kindness.’ 

‘Mr. John Surtees, Lady Eldon’s brother, relates, from Lord 
Eldon’s own account to him, that Lord Eldon, early in his professional 
life, was retained in some case with Lord Alvanley (then Pepper 
Arden), who spoke with great fluency, but very loosely and without 
due preparation. When Mr. Scott rose on the same side, Lord 
Thurlow, with his usual gravity of manner, said, ‘Mr. Scott, I am 
glad to find that you are engaged in this cause, for I now stand some 
chance to know something of the matter.’ 

‘ As a set-off to these compliments, Lord Eldon used to relate of him- 
self, that on some occasion, at the close of his address, Lord Thurlow 
said to him, ‘I was with you, Mr. Scott—till I heard your argu- 
ment.’ ’—Vol. i. pp. 134, 135. 
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On the formation of the Coalition Ministry, in 1783, the Lords 
Commissioners (for the Great Seal was put in commission, on 
account of Lord Thurlow having refused it) were authorized by 
the new government to call within the bar the most eminent 
among the junior counsel; and Mr. Scott received a message 
from the Duke of Portland, through the lords commissioners, 
offering to include him in this promotion, to which, after some 
difficulties were removed, he consented. In this year Mr. 
Scott was returned member of parliament for a close borough, the 
property of Lord Weymouth. The 11th of November was the 
first day of that memorable session in which George III. overset 
the Coalition Ministry. Adverse, however, as was the disposition 
of the sovereign, the government of Lord North and Mr. Fox 
had the eager good wishes of the young Prince of Wales, who 
had now attained his majority. With Mr. Fox he had been cul- 
tivating a personal friendship; and some good will subsisted 
—— his Royal Highness and Lord North. Lord Eldon 
relates— 


‘On some occasion Lord North had made himself a party, at the 
Prince’s desire, to reconcile the King and the Prince, relative to some 
matter which had caused some uneasy feelings between them. Lord 
North succeeded, and called upon the Prince to inform him of that, 
and addressed him to this effect: ‘Now let me beseech your Royal 
Highness in future to conduct yourself differently. Do so on all ac- 
counts—do so for your own sake—do so for your excellent father’s 
sake—do so for the sake of that good-natured man Lord North, and 
don’t oblige him again to tell the King, your good father, so many lies, 
as he has been obliged to tell him this morning.’’—Vol. i. pp. 151, 152. 


In the House of Commons, on the 20tkhef the same month, 
when Mr. Fox’s India Bill had been read the first time, and a 
motion was made to appoint that day se’nnight for the second 
reading, the two great parties of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt began 
avowedly to marshal themselves in the array which they con- 
tinued to exhibit under their respective leaders for almost a 
quarter of acentury. The debate, though not carried to the 
issue of a division, was signalized by the maiden speeches of Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Erskine. The next speech of Mr. Scott was de- 
livered on the 8th of December, 1783, against the third reading 
of the India Bill. This speech is remarkable for its far-fetched 
allusions, and its profane introduction of Scripture, in which 
he describes the apocalyptic vision as a type of the East India 
Company. We wonder how even a House of Commons of 
that day could tolerate the impiety, bordering on blasphemy, 
in the following passage:—‘ ‘ And he caused all, both small 
‘and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark 
‘in their right hand, or on their foreheads.—Here places, pen- 
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‘sions, and peerages are clearly marked out!—‘ And he cried 
‘ mightily, with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the Great’— 
‘ plainly the East India Company—‘is fallen, is fallen, and is 
$ ones the habitation of devils, the hold of every foul spirit, 
* and the cage of every unclean and hateful bird.”’ 

One of the most suspicious circumstances in the public life of 
Lord Eldon is, the great anxiety which he always labours under 
to be thought by his hearers an honest man—as if he were con- 
scious that a mark, as indelible as that of Cain, were set upon his 
forehead—to warn mankind of subtlety, deception, and fraud. We 
never hear him in the House of Commons, at the bar, on the 
bench or the woolsack, but he eagerly bears testimony to him- 
self—he puts his conscience on his sleeve—not for daws to peck 
at—but that all men may know that he has such a commodity ; 
and as if it were the most singular possession upon earth, the 
property of no other man, woman, or child, he is ever holding it 
up to public view and admiration. Thus, in this, his first pro- 
minent appearance in parliament, ‘ He began by deprecating the 
* notion that he was a lawyer ready to advocate in that assembl 
‘any cause which he was paid to support; and declared that 
* such a practice would be repugnant to his nature. He assured 
‘the house, that it was not his intention to trouble them except 
* upon what he might deem to be occasions of very great import- 
‘ance, but the present occasion he considered to be of such a 
‘kind; and he therefore thought it his duty to deliver his sen- 
‘ timents upon it—the solemn sentiments of his heart and con- 
science.” 

The new administration formed under Mr. Pitt, opened a field 
for the ambition of the member for Weobly. He suffered no 
opportunity to pass that he could turn to his advantage. With 
the recent prosecutions in Ireland before their eyes, we invite 
the particular attention of our readers to the speech of Mr. Scott 
which he delivered on the 2nd of June, 1786, in opposition to 
Mr. Fox, on the conduct of the Rohilla war. An attempt was 
made to pass a general resolution against Mr. Hastings, without 
a specification of the particular grounds of it. Mr. Scott objected 
to the expedient of consolidating allegations, individually insuffi- 
cient, into a general charge, for the purpose of carrying, in the 
aggregate, a censure of which, perhaps, no one item would have 
been supported by a majority of the house, if it had been put to 
the vote singly. ow far, as attorney-general, he adhered to his 
own principle, thus laid down, will be seen hereafter. 

Mr. Scott’s professional celebrity rapidly increased during the 
interval between 1783 and 1788. Briefs and clients came plenti- 
fully, and theirs was golden fruit. He had the lead in the circuit, 
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and to its recollections, both grave and gay, he always delighted 
in recurring. 

**I got,’ said he, to Mrs. Forster, ‘into a dilemma with one cause 
at Lancaster. The plaintiff was a farmer, of some substance (amaz- 
ingly fond those people are of going to law), and the other party was 
son of a farmer, of some substance also, who had run off with the 
daughter of the plaintiff, and it was for damages for loss of her ser- 
vices this action was brought. Well, the instructions the farmer gave 
me were these :—‘ Mind, Lawyer Scott, you are to say that the man 
who runs away with another man’s daughter is a rascal and a villain, 
and deserves to be hanged.’—‘ No, no, I cannot say that..—‘ And why 
not ? why can’t you say that ?—‘ Because I did it myself; but I will 
tell you what I will say—and I will say it from my heart—I will say, 
that the man who begins domestic life by a breach of domestic duty, 
is doubly bound to do everything in his power to render both the lady 
and her family happy in future life ; that I will say, for I feel it. —Well, 
he was obliged to give up that point : and the jury, after a deliberation 
of nine hours, gave a verdict for 800/. damages.’ ’—Vol. i. p. 164. 


Mr. Scott, through his life, was a greater stickler for the church 
by law established than he was a worshipper at her altars. Very 
little church-going—especially during his official career—satisfied 
his ‘ conscience.’ Dr. Johnson robably knew his friend’s practical 
heterodoxy on this point. Ie died in 1784. ‘ He was a good 
man,’ said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster; ‘he sent me a message, 
‘on his death-bed, to request that I would. make a point of 
‘attending public worship every Sunday, and that the place 
‘ should be the church of England.’ 

Mr. Pitt’s East India Declaratory Bill, introduced on the 25th 
of February, afforded Mr. Scott another occasion for employing 
to the best advantage his professional talents, as well as produced 
another solemn asseveration of his own honesty. He ‘claimed 
credit for a conscientious adherence to his own sense of duty in 
the course he was pursuing.’ He was replied to by Mr., after- 
wards Sir Philip Francis, the long-reputed author of Junius.* 
The attack was well merited, but it disturbed not the equanimity 
of this satellite of the minister, who was soon to become ‘a bright 
particular star,’ in an orbit of his own. 

‘*« We have a learned person (Mr. John Scott) amongst us, who is 
universally acknowledged to be the great luminary of the law, whose 
opinions are oracles, to whose skill and authority all his own profes- 
sion look up with reverence and amazement. Well, sir, what infor- 
mation have we gained from that most eminent person ? I will not 


* Mr. Jaques, in his interesting volume entitled, ‘ The History of Junius and his 
Works,’ has proved to a demonstration, that Sir Philip Francis could not have been 
the author of Junius. 
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attempt to follow or repeat so long and, as I have been told, so inge- 
nious an argument. Ingenuity, it seems, is the quality which is 
chiefly wanted and relied on, on the present occasion. But I well re- 
member the course of it. The first half hour of his speech, at least, 
was dedicated to himself. He told us who he was; he explained to 
us, very distinctly, the whole of his moral character, which I think was 
not immediately in question; and assured the House that his integrity 
was the thing on which he valued himself most, and which we might 
with perfect security rely on. Of his learning, I confess he spoke 
with more than moderation,—with excessive humility. He almost 
stultified himself, for the purpose of proving his integrity. For the 
sake of his morality, he abandoned his learning ; and seemed to dread 
the conclusions that might be drawn from an overrated opinion of his 
excessive skill and cunning in his profession. In my mind, sir, there 
was no occasion for this extraordinary parade. The learned gentle- 
man’s reputation in private life, I believe, is unimpeached. What we 
wanted, what we expected of him, was his learning, not his character. 
At last, however, he proceeded to the subject of debate. Here we 
were all in profound silence ; attention held us mute. Did he answer 
your expectation ? Did you perfectly understand him? Did he per- 
fectly understand himself ? I doubt it much. If he had understood, 
he could have explained himself to the meanest capacity. If you had 
distinctly understood him, you might distinctly remember what he 
said. Now, setting aside the adept, (I mean his own profession, ) 
setting aside those who have been initiated in the mysteries, is there a 
man here, who can remember and is able to state the learned gen- 
tleman’s argument ? I believe not.’’—Vol. i. p. 183. 


The remarks of Mr. Twiss, on what he is pleased to call this 
‘ sour ebullition,’ are amusing. 

The office of solicitor-general becoming vacant in the early part 
of June, 1788, Mr. Pitt embraced the opportunity of testifying 
the sense he entertained of Mr. Scott’s ability and character, by 
conferring it upon him. On the 27th of the same month, he 
underwent the ceremony of knighthood, on his appointment. It 
is said that he intimated to the king a modest wish of declining 
this last honour; but that George III. only answered, ‘ Pooh, 
pooh—nonsense!’ and gave him the accolade without further 

arley. 
‘ It en in the autumn of 1788, that George III. was attacked 
with a malady which, about the month of October, assumed the 
distinct character of mental alienation. This brought the two 
great political parties in the state into violent collision, and they 
assumed, — the distinct characters of the friends of the 
Prince of Wales, and the friends of the King. Sir John Scott 
was instinctively among the latter. He took, of course, the same 
side with his patron, and he had a far-seeing sagacity, which left 
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even Thurlow behind, who came too late with his—‘IfI forget 
my king, may my God forget me! He was a host in himself, 
which ‘those upon the adverse faction’ lacked. We think that 
on this subject his doctrine was strictly constitutional, as well as 
legal. ‘The king recovered, however, before it was necessary to 
act upon it. The drawing-room which followed upon this joyous 
event was numerously attended. 

We do not introduce the following pleasantry by the solicitor- 
general as an evidence either of his wit or his piety. He thought 
it worthy of being recorded in his Anecdote Book, and his bio- 
grapher has published it. Our readers will form their opinion as 
to its character :— 


‘ Attending a cause in the Court of Exchequer, a part of the ceiling 
fell down, and alarmed the judges, counsel, &c. Mr. Gryftid Price, 
an honest and excellent, but warm Welshman, turned to me, and said 
in his familiar way, ‘ My dear Jack, what an escape ! Who could have 
expected that we should all have been delivered * He hated a pun, 
and particularly a bad one; and I thought nothing could have 
restrained my Welsh friend’s wrath when I said, ‘ My dear Price, you 
make more than enough of this. Ought not you, as an experienced 
lawyer, to have been aware that sealing (ceiling) and delivery always 
go together ?’—Vol. i. p. 202. 

George III. was perfectly acquainted with all that trans- 
pired of a public nature during his illness, and had a most vivid 
recollection of everything that related to himself. Sir John Scott 
became a special favourite of the king,-in consequence. of his 
speeches delivered in parliament on theregerey question: ‘Changes 
in the ministry about this time tot hisurther edvawicvement, 
and he became attorney-general at a mos: critical period it die 
history of this country ; when indeed any measures, rather than 
those which he adopted, were called for by the state of the nation 
and the spirit of the times. With the convulsion which the 
obstinacy of the government provoked in France, with the peace- 
ful and dignified reform whieh its wisdom effected in Poland, with 
both these impressive spectacles presented to him, the attorney- 
general of England demanded powers unknown to the constitu- 
tion, and engaged in prosecutions with the avowed intention of 
exercising a rigour beyond the law. 

Mr. Twiss, in the true spirit of the period, and as if the mantle 
of Attorney-general Scott had fallen upon him, thus introduces 
the subject to his readers, in the year of grace, 1844 :— 


‘ The revolutionary poison, distributed by the French republicans, 
had now begun to operate extensively among that ever-irritable class 
of the public, whom idleness, ignorance, a violent temper, and a 
shallow understanding, predispose to receive with willing ears the 
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‘leperous distilment.’ A time therefore was considered by the govern- 
ment to have arrived, when the safety of the state required prosecu- 
tions which should involve heavier consequences than those attaching 
under the English law to mere sedition. The first experiments were 
made in Scotland, the courts of law in that part of the kingdom having 
then unrestricted power (since reduced by 6 Geo. IV. ch. 47.) to visit 
sedition with the penalty of transportation. Accordingly Mr. Muir, 
of Hunter’s Hill, and the Rev. Thomas Fysshe Palmer, being severally 
convicted of this offence, (the former before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Edinburgh, in the month of August, 1793, and the latter, in 
the September of the same year, before the Circuit Court of Justiciary 
at Perth,) were sentenced to transportation, Mr. Muir for fourteen 
years, and Mr. Palmer for seven. These judgments, which, though they 
may not have exceeded the necessity of the case, were startling to those 
acquainted only with the mild tenour of the English law, produced 
much animadversion in both Houses of Parliament.’—Vol. i. pp. 230, 
231. 4 i 
Surely Messrs Muir and Palmer, and the persons afterwards 
proceeded against for high treason, by the attorney-general, 
were not of that ‘ ever-irritable class’ decried by Mr. Twiss. 
The eloquent Robert Hall, writing at the very time, thus de- 
scribes the violence and injustice of the administration : ‘ Liberty 
‘and truth are silenced. An unrelenting system of prosecution 
‘prevails, The cruel and humiliating sentence it | upon Mr. 
‘ Muir and Mr. Palmer, men of unblemished morals and the purest 
‘patriotism ; the outrages committed on Dr. Priestley and his 
‘intended te Amertca; are events which will mark the 
‘jatter end of the eighteenth century with indelible reproach.’ 
Ttouglit also, to be sjated that Mr. Holt, a printer at Newark, 
was-ther imprisoned. in for two years, for reprinting, 
verbatim, an address to the people on reform, which was sanc- 
tioned for certain, and probably written by the Duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Pitt. Admitting that the political state of Europe, and 
that of our own country more especially, demanded the deepest 
consideration of every European statesman, Mr. Hall boldly 
maintains that the ordinary routine of ministerial chicanery was 
quite unequal to the task, What the country indeed wanted in 
her governors was, ‘A philosophic comprehension of mind, 
‘ which, leaving the beaten road of politics, shall adapt itself to 
‘ new situations, and profit by the vicissitudes of opinion, equally 
‘removed from an attachment to antiquated forms and useless 
‘ innovations; capable of risingabove the emergency of themoment, 
‘to the most remote consequences of a transaction ; combining the 
‘past, the present, and the future, and knowing how to defend 
‘with firmness, or concede with dignity; these are the qualities 
‘ which the situation of Europe renders indispensable. It would be 
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‘a mockery of our present ministry to ask whether they possess 
‘these qualities.’ Sir John Scott, with the Chancellor Lough- 
borough, threw the egis of government over the Scotch courts, 
and abandoned the victims of their merciless oppression to their 
fate; the former resolving, as far as it was possible, to assimilate 
the English law to these detestable Scotch precedents. In one 
case he vindicated the principle of discretionary punishment, and 
in the other he laboured to inflict the penalty of high treason, 
where it was doubtful whether even sedition could be legall 
imputed. In the state trials of Hardy, Horne Tooke, and The. 
wall, the attorney-general is self-convicted, of not only trying 
men for their lives who, at the time, he knew could not lawfully 
be charged with a capital offence ; but pressing for a verdict a 
second and a third time, after he had been signally defeated in 
the first. As the apologist of Lord Eldon, we were surprised at the 
want of discretion betrayed by Mr. Twiss, in publishing his 
Lordship’s miserable defence of his conduct. We give it in his own 
words :— 

** As attorney-general, and public prosecutor, I did not think 
myself at liberty in the indictments to let down the character of the 
offence. The mass of evidence, in my judgment, was such as ought 
to go to the jury for their opinion, whether they were guilty or not 
guilty of Treason. Unless the whole evidence was laid before the 
jury, it would have been impossible that the country could ever have 
been made fully acquainted with the danger to which it was exposed, 
if these persons, and the societies to which they belonged, had actually 
met in that national convention, which the papers seized proved that 
they were about to hold, and which was to have superseded parlia- 
ment itself ; and it appeared to me to be more essential to securing the 
public safety that the whole of their transactions should be published, 
than that any of these individuals should be convicted.’’ 


Because, according to Mr. Twiss, the time had arrived in the 
opinion of the government when the safety of the state required 
prosecutions which should involve heavier consequences than 
those attaching under the English law to mere sedition—there- 
fore sedition must be stretched out to the dimensions of treason. 
The Scotch courts were admirably accommodating—thank God, 
an English jury refused to send men to the scaffold because an 
attorney-general chose to indict them for a crime of which they 
were innocent. 

In the trial of Horne Tooke, the following is too graphic and 
characteristic to be omitted. In commencing his general reply 
upon the whole case, the attorney-general made, as usual, some 
allusion to his own feelings and his own responsibility :— 


‘*I here declare,’ said he, ‘ that ngt one step would I take in this - 
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prosecution repugnant to the dictates of my own judgment, exercised 
according to what my conscience prescribes to that judgment, not 
for all which this world has to give me. Gentlemen, why should I ¢ 
You will allow me to say, after all that has passed, that I have no de- 
sire with respect to myself in this cause, but that my name should go 
down to posterity with credit. I cannot but remember ¢his is an in- 
terest most dear to me. Upon no other account my name will be 
transmitted to posterity :—with these proceedings it must be trans- 
mitted. That name, gentlemen, cannot go down to that posterity, 
without its being understood by posterity what have been my actions 
in this case. And when I am laid in my grave, after the interval of 
life that yet remains for me, my children, I hope and trust, will be 
able to say of their father, that he endeavoured to leave them an in- 
heritance, by attempting to give them an example of public probity, 
dearer to them than any acquisition or any honour that this country 
could have given the living father to transmit to them.’ 

‘* At this period,’ says the Law Magazine, ‘Sir John Scott shed 
tears ; and, ‘to the surprise of the court, Mr. Solicitor-General was 
seen to weep in sympathy with the emotion of his friend.—‘Just look 
at Mitford,’ was the remark of a neighbour to Horne Tooke : ‘what 
on earth is he crying for ?—‘ At the thought of the little inheritance,’ 
retorted Tooke, ‘that poor Scott is likely to leave his children.’’ 

Before we dismiss these trials, ‘regard being had’ to the 
attorney-general’s conscience, we will observe that the delicate 
sense of justice which, in the case of Mr. Hastings, would not 
allow him to consolidate allegations individually insufficient, into 
a general charge, was totally forgotten in the cases of the prisoners 
tried for high treason ; that though, in the deliberate judgment 
of the attorney-general, a charge of high treason was unsustain- 
able by the law of evidence, yet that he employed every artifice 
that ingenuity and subtlety could devise, to induce the jury to 
convict them of the capital offence ; and this too, when the only 
overt act really and substantially proved against them, was the 
design to effect a reform in Parliament. The infamy attaches to 
the name of Scott, whose conscience was so susceptible, that it 
would not for a world consent to give a scruple of one man’s pro- 
perty to another—no, not even the thousandth part of a farthing ; 
that without fear or compunction it allowed him to sport with 
the lives and liberties of his fellow subjects, and to attempt, under 
the form and with the sanction of law, to perpetrate crimes less 
sanguinary perhaps, but not less detestable than the horrors which 
disgraced the worst period of the French revolution. It was said 
at the time, and very generally believed, that if Hardy and his 
co-patriots had been convicted, many hundred warrants were in 
readiness to be issued—and where could they have stopped ? 
Let us look at the doctrines held to be treasonable by his 
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majesty’s attorney-general in the year 1794, and where, we 
would ask, in the present day, is the recreant Englishman to 
be found who would patiently hear them disavowed either on the 
hustings or in parliament. ‘ Sovereignty, as a matter of right, 
—— to the nation only, and not to any individual.’ 
‘Every citizen is a member of the sovereignty, and as such 
‘can acknowledge no personal subjection, and his obedience 
‘can only be to the laws.’ The concluding paragraph of an 
address to the people, printed by Hardy’s order, as Secretary to 
the London Corresponding Society, deserves especial notice :— 
‘You may ask, perhaps, by what means shall we seek re- 
‘ dress ? We answer, that men in a state of civilized society 
‘are bound to seek redress of their grievances from the laws, as 
‘long as any redress can be obtained by the laws. But, our com- 
‘mon master whom we serve, whose law is a law of liberty, and 
‘ whose service is perfect freedom, has taught us not to expect to 
‘gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles. We must have 
‘redress from our own laws, and not from the laws of our plun- 
‘derers, enemies, and oppressors. There is no redress for a 
‘nation circumstanced as we are, but in a fair, free, and full 
‘representation of the people.’ We commend not this language, 
but where is the treason of the sentiment? Yet for uttering 
such sentiments as these, Hardy was marked out as the first 
victim of the attorney-general’s vengeance. He was to have been 
hung up by the neck till he was dead. He escaped: the con- 
science of the state prosecutor was unappeased; and who can 
read without indignation the account Mr. Twiss gives of the 
reason which induced him and his colleagues to proceed :— 


‘ This failure of the prosecution, against the person first brought to 
trial, much aggravated the difficulties of the law officers with respect 
to the prisoners who remained. It was an anxious question which 
then presented itself, whether they should regard the verdict of this 
first jury as a conclusive sample of the opinion entertained by the 
generality of respectable persons in their rank of life, and desist, on 
this hint, from any further proceeding ; or whether they should refer 
the acquittal of Hardy to some accidental feeling, prejudice, or misap- 
prehension, in the breasts of those particular jurymen, or some of them, 
and take the sense of another jury upon the case of one or more of 
the remaining prisoners. The latter course was resolved on. It was 
not perhaps a very hopeful, but it seems to have been a necessary, de- 
cision. If the Government themselves, and particularly the law 
officers, were still satisfied, after hearing all that could be urged for 
the first-tried defendant, that he and those combined with him were 
guilty of high treason, his fortune in escaping ought not to leave the 
country in danger from his confederates, so long as there appeared a 
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reasonable ground to believe that a second jury would take a stricter 
view of their designs.’ 

The prosecutions were abandoned—justice triumphed over the 
conspiracy which threatened the liberties of Englishmen. Their 
very defeat, with the tranquil state of the country, ought to have 
taught the administration that they had no real danger to appre- 
hend from popular excitement ; and that if they refrained fom 
enacting laws that age the constitution, and granted to the 

eople—what they had an undoubted right to demand,—‘ a fair, 

ee, and full representation,’ the ministry would be secure and 
the nation happy. The acquittal of the state prisoners was the 
salvation of the state. If Hardy had been convicted, no man’s 
life would have been safe, “a at no distant day a revolution 
would have been inevitable. The jury, and not the attorney- 
— were the saviours of their country. In his prosecutions 
or high treason the attorney-general had been singularly un- 
successful; and though neither sedition nor rebellion was the 
result of his frequent failures, he persevered,—as if to lash the 
people into revolt was the real object he had in view: but he was 
as unsuccessful in one as in the other. It is a pity that he had 
not then called in the aid of his friend Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, of whom Lord Eldon does not hesitate 
to tell this righte merrie toy :—‘ When I was in office, we wished 
‘that parliament should meet before the day fixed by the proro- 
‘gation. We felt great difficulty about it. I explained the law 
‘to the cabinet, and told them that unless there was some strong 
‘ground for it, such as a disturbance or riot of the people, it 
‘could not be done. ‘Oh! said Henry Dundas, afterwards 
Lord — (I forget his name, but never mind that), ‘if that’s all, 
‘I can soon get up a very pretty riot in Scotland.’’ 

We always thought, and we were observers of what was passing 
at the time, that there were hands at work, in supporting that 
fabric of alarm on which the minister depended, which were as 
familiar with the treasury as with the committees of corresponding 
and constitutional societies. Yet, in spite of all, the attorney- 
general was able to ensnare very few victims. He was baffled 

gain in the spring of 1798. He pounced upon several, but con- 
victed only one—the indictment was for high treason, against the 
Rev. James O’Coigley, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, John Binns, and 
others. It was tried at Maidstone, on the'21st and 22nd of May. 
Mr. Gurney, who defended Binns, made it one of his topics 
with the jury, that the attorney-general had always failed in 
his prosecutions for high treason :— 

‘¢ The attorney-general,’ said he, ‘in his opening, told you, with a 
seriousness and solemnity well becoming the occasion, that he should 
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make out such a case against the prisoners at the bar, that he thought 
it was not within the compass of possibility for them to give such an 
answer to it as to entitle them to a verdict of acquittal. Gentlemen, 
that language may be somewhat new to you, but it is not new to me. 
I have heard the same kind of language from the same learned gentle- 
man, delivered in the same solemn manner, more than once, or twice, 
or thrice, or even four times ; but I never yet knew that jury, ina 
case of high treason, who, at the conclusion of the cause, coincided 
with him in judgment.’ 

Thus foiled, Sir John Scott continued the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, with the addition of other measures, from 
time to time, which, if the state of the country really required, 
he and the monarchy too, in spite of them, must have rollin, cm 
to the ground. The real enemies of the throne are always those 
who, in pretence of supporting it, abridge the rights and liberties 
of the people. The monster evil of that day, and which such 
statesmen as Sir John Scott laboured with all their subtlety and 
power to render as mischievous as possible, was the defective state 
of the representation. This the people knew and felt. They 
were silenced, but they were not subdued. The high treason of 
the period is the glory of the age in which we live. To be the 
guardian of the people’s rights, the commons’ house of mage 
ment ought to be the organ of their voices Law ought to be the 
deliberate reason of the community, guiding its occasional will. 
Representation is an expedient for peacefully, systematically, 
and unequivocally collecting this general opinion and feeling. 
So thought, so spoke, the Edmund Burke of better times :-—* To 
‘ follow, not to force, the public inclination—to give a direction, a 
‘ form, a technical dress, and a specific sanction, to the general 
‘ sense of the community, is the true end of legislation.’ It was 
for such opinions as these that wise, and devout, and patriotic 
men were proscribed and driven into exile. And when the myr- 
midons of government céuld not seize them by fair means, a con- 
scientious attorney-general was ready to preach the monstrous 
doctrine, that because a legal acquittal was not necessarily a moral 
one, a system of espionage, under the sanction of parliament, 
ought to be put into operation, to bring every suspected indi- 
vidual, that is, every man obnoxious to the minister of the day, 
into the dungeons of the crown gaoler, alias the attorney-general. 
Sir John Scott, never deficient in personal courage, exhibited, 
during the state trials, a cool intrepidity, which, if not a moral 
quality in itself, generally commands the respect and admiration 
due to virtue. 

‘ Every evening,’ says Lord Eldon, in his Anecdote Book, ‘ upon my 
leaving the court, a signal was given -_ I was coming out, for a ge- 
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neral hissing and hooting of the attorney-general. This went through 
the street in which the court sat, (the Old Bailey,) from one end of it to 
the other, and was continued all the way down to Ludgate-hill and by 
Fleet-market.’ 

‘ He related to Mrs. Forster—and the Law Magazine, of August, 
1838, gives the story a little more circumstantially—that at the close of 
one of the days of this long trial, as he was about to leave the court, 
Mr. Garrow said to him, ‘ Mr. Attorney, do not pass that tall man at 
the end of the table.’ The man had a suspicious appearance, and had 
stationed himself for some time at the door, with his hat pulled over 
his brows. ‘Why not pass him? asked Mr. Law. ‘He has been 
here,’ replied Mr. Garrow, ‘ during the whole trial, with his eyes con- 
stantly fixed on the attorney-general.’ ‘I will pass him,’ said Mr. 
Law. ‘Andso will I,’ said Sir John Scott. This was opposed by 
the counsel and others round about, who added, that there was a mob 
collecting, and that they did not think the attorney-general’s life would 
be safe. He answered, ‘I tell you, gentlemen, I will not stay here ; 
for, happen what may, the king’s attorney-general must not show a 
white feather.’ What followed, was thus related by him to Mrs. 
Forster :-— 

‘I went and left them, but I will not say that I did not give a little 
look over my shoulder, at the man with the slouched hat, as I passed 
him ; however, he did me no harm, and I proceeded for some time 
unmolested. The mob kept thickening around me, tili I came to 
Fleet-street, one of the worst parts of London that I had to pass 
through, and the cries began to be rather threatening. ‘Down with 
him!—‘ Now is the time, lads’—‘ Do for him!—and various others, 
horrible enough. So I stood up, and spoke as loud as I could—‘ You 
may do for me if you like, but remember there will be another attor- 
ney-general before eight o’clock to-morrow morning; the king will not 
allow the trials to be stopped.’ Upon this, one man shouted out, ‘ Say 
you so? you are right to tell us. Let’s give him three cheers, lads !’ 
And they actually cheered me, and I got safe tomy own door. When 
I was waiting to be let in, I felt a little queerish at seeing close to me 
the identical man with the slouched hat ; and I believe I gave him one 
or two rather suspicious looks, for he came forward and said, ‘ Sir 
John, you need not be afraid of me; every night since these trials 
commenced, I have seen you safe home before I went to my own 
home, and I will continue to do so until they are over ; good evening, 
sir. I had never seen the man before. I afterwards found out who 
he was, (I had some trouble in doing so, for he did not make himself 
known, ) and I took care he should feel my gratitude.’ This stranger’s 
interest in Sir John Scott’s safety is accounted for, in the Law Maga- 
zine, of August, 1838, where it appears that Sir John Scott had once 
done an act of great kindness to the man’s father.’ 


‘As Sir John Scott’s reputation increased, the Prince of Wales be- 
came curious to learn the real merits of a lawyer so highly estimated 
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by his party, and by the public. ‘I should like to hear your opinion 
of him,’ said the Prince to Lord Thurlow. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Thurlow, 
‘I know him to be a very sound lawyer, and a very henest man.’ In 
after times, when it devolved upon Lord Eldon, as the chancellor of 
George the Third, to take part in proceedings distasteful to the 
Prince, his royal highness said tauntingly to Lord Thurlow, ‘ What 
think you now, my lord, of your old friend Scott, whom you puffed to 
me as a sound lawyer, and an honest man?’—‘ Indeed, sir,’ answered 
Thurlow, whose advanced age had abated neither his convenient 
courtliness nor his jocular coarseness, ‘ I think he has lost the little law 
he once had, and is become a very great scoundrel.’ 


The year 1799 was a fruitful one in political prosecutions. 
Gilbert Wakefield was found guilty of a libel, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. Attorney-generals in our times would 
have nothing else to do, if ministers were to be defended against 
such paragraphs as the following :— 


‘When I see religion employed, as a state engine of despotism and 
murder, by a set of men who are worse than heathens and infidels in their 
lives—when I observe these and other enormities, which the time would 
fail me to enumerate, committed without scruple and without remorse, 
to maintain, forsooth, a degenerate constitution of ideal excellence and 
political depravity, I revolt at such an audacious imposition, and pity 
an understanding that can be duped by such despicable artifice.’ 


‘ Treasonable and seditious societies and practices’ were the 
constant theme of Pitt’s eloquence, and the exciting causes of the 
attorney-general’s fears. The crocodile is said to weep, and that 
he is then most to be dreaded by his intended victims. But 
perhaps it will be said that Sir John Scott was the dupe of his 
own groundless terrors. In this case his weakness had all the 
effect of the most terrible malignity. 

Mr. Pitt had a very high opinion of his abilities, and found 
them available in many an exigency. In one of his latest con- 
versations, he told Mr. Farrer— 


‘<«Mr. Pitt has sent for me on the morning of a day on which a de- 
bate was to come on, and said to me, ‘ Attorney-general, you must 
speak on such a one’s motion to-night.’ Upon my representing that I 
was utterly ignorant upon the subject, and could not possibly be pre- 
pared to speak, he would say,‘ Sit down, and I will soon give you 
sufficient information.’ Accordingly, in half an hour, he would give 
me almost all that was worth knowing, in a clear, concise statement : 
and would conclude by saying, ‘There, now you are quite as equal to 
debate the subject as I am. You must follow Mr. So-and-so in the 
debate.’’ 


A work, which was published in 1790, bearing the title of 
‘Strictures on Eminent Lawyers,’ professes to describe the 
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forensic speaking of Sir John Scott, then in the zenith of his 
practice and fame. Mr. Twiss is of opinion that ‘the descrip- 
tion is a just one, provided that the word ‘correct,’ as it occurs 
in the first sentence, be referred to the style of his argument, 
and not of his diction.’ 

‘His speaking is of that subtle, correct, and deliberate kind, that 
has more the appearance of written, than of oral, eloquence. He 
branches forth his arguments into different heads and divisions, and 
pursues the respective parts through all their various ramifications 
with such methodical accuracy, that argument seems to rise out of 
argument, and conclusion from conclusion, in the most regular and 
natural progression, so that those who are not acquainted with his 
practice would suspect that he had studied and prepared his speeches 
with the most diligent attention; while others, who are better ac- 
quainted with the business of the courts, feel their admiration and 
surprise increased, from the knowledge that a man of his extensive 
business, so far from studying what he shall say, can scarcely find time 
to glance his eye over the numerous papers that come before him. He 
is also particularly distinguished for his aptitude and ingenuity of 
reply. His systematic mind seems to methodise, with inconceivable 
rapidity, the arguments of his opponents. In the short space of time 
between the pleadings of his adversary and his reply, everything seems 
digested and disposed, and his mode of replication seems planned in 
the nicest order. He will frequently take up the concluding argument 
of his opponent, or at other times seize upon some observation which 
has fallen in the middle of the adverse speech. Here he will begin 
his attack, and proceed by his usual clear and deliberate method, pur- 
suing one regular chain of reasoning, till he has confuted, or at least 
replied to, every proposition against him.’ 


‘ After I had served the offices of solicitor-general and attorney- 
‘ general from 1788 to 1799, the chief-justiceship of the Com- 
* mon Pleas becoming vacant,’ Lord Eldon says, ‘I made a point 
‘ of succeeding to that office.’ Of course he knew that his ac- 
ceptance of either, and especially of both the preceding offices 
in succession, would render his further promotion inevitable— 
and if his ambition prompted him to regard the highest judicial 
station as attainable, it was only natural that he should indulge it. 
But Mr. Twiss, in his zeal for the pure disinterestedness of the 
subject of his memoir, would have us place him on the pinnacle 
of humanity, as absorbed in his duty, without anticipating its 
honours and rewards. We think we know human nature better, 
and so did Lord Eldon. We do not believe, nor does his con- 
duct discover anything to justify the assumption, that when he 
entered parliament, and when he decided to join Mr. Pitt, and 
even when he successively undertook the offices of attorney and 
solicitor-general, it was with a view to no ultimate distinctions, 
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but those of the law. The seals were held up to his view by the 
hand of the monarch, when he accepted the chief-justiceship of the 
Common Pleas; and, when the time came, he was as ready to 
receive as the king was to bestow them. The ‘ Nolo Episcopari’ 
was ever on his tongue, but he never boggled when anything was 
to be obtained, either of honour or emolument. He would not 
be an earl; and yet the gentle compulsion which was laid upon 
him, he felt no real inclination to resist. We do not blame him 
for this. We are only anxious that bread, made of wheat, should 
not be sublimated into bread which the world knows nothing of, 
With his elevation to the bench, Sir John Scott was advanced to 
the peerage, under the title of Baron Eldon, and the motto which 
he selected showed his purity of intention, nor has it proved, like 
some mottoes, a satire instead of an eulogium— Sit sine labe 
decus.’ 

The days of his chief justiceship, though they lasted only from 
July, 1799, to April, 1801, contributed greatly to Lord Eldon’s 
judicial fame. Of such a stickler for the criminal law and capital 
punishments, in opposition to the voice of reason, humanity, and 
common sense, we are glad to see it recorded, 


‘It was the good fortune of Lord Eldon, and deeply felt by him to 
be so, that during the term of his chief justiceship he seldom had oc- 
casion to leave a prisoner for execution. 

* «One female,’ said he to Mrs. Forster, ‘was remarkably kind to me. 
She was to be tried for murder ; and she made her escape from gaol just 
before the assizes commenced, and was not taken till they were con- 
cluded, so she had to remain in confinement till the following year, 
when she was convicted. Thus, by that lady’s well-timed flight, I 
escaped the pain of having to pass sentence of death.’’ 


There is more levity than humanity in the manner of telling 
the anecdote which follows on this same subject of capital punish- 
ments; yet it is a comfort that a life was saved, though said to 
be forfeited to the laws. 


‘They used formerly to hang for street robberies. That was a 
time when hanging was more in fashion than it is now. In one of the 
recorder’s reports, there was one man condemned for a robbery in 
Bedford-square. The king, George IIT., consulted his counsel whether 
this man’s sentence should be executed, and all the ministers except 
one advised that it should. ‘I observe,’ said the king, ‘that Lord 
Eldon has not yet spoken; what says he? I answered, ‘I will tell 
your majesty my opinion: it has been the custom to hang for street 
robberies, and a very bad crime it is; but I think a distinction might 
fairly be made between those cases which are attended by personal 
violence, and those which are not; therefore, as this man did not use 
any violence, I differ from the other lords, and think he is not an im- 
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proper object for your majesty’s clemency.’ ‘ Well, well,’ said the 
king, ‘since the learned judge who lives in Bedford-square, does not 
think there is any great harm in robberies there, the poor fellow shall 
not be hanged.’’ 


In 1801, Lord Eldon became chancellor, upon the formation 
of the Addington administration, for which office he was indebted 
to the king himself, and not to the minister. In speaking of this 
event thirty years afterwards, he said, ‘1 do not know what made 
* George III. so fond of me; but he was fond of me. Did I 
‘ ever tell you the manner in which he gave me the seals ? When 
* I went to him he had his coat buttoned thus, (one or two but- 
‘ tons fastened at the lower part,) and putting his right hand 
‘within, he drew them out from the left side, saying, ‘I give 
* them to you from my heart.’’ Mr. Twiss attributes this some- 
what theatrical attempt at a scene to the unsettled state of the 
royal mind; for it seems ‘his Majesty immediately afterwards 
* became so seriously indisposed as to be altogether incompetent 
‘ to his public duties.’ This incapacity having become manifest 
before Lord Eldon had actually vacated the chief justiceship of 
the Common Pleas, his resignation of that office was for some 
time suspended. The Chancellor of England, by their choice 
and preference, stood ina nearer relation to the royal family, the 
more immediately dependent part of them, than that which arose 
merely from his official capacity. The queen and the princesses 
clung to him as their personal friend and guardian. How far 
the duties arising from both these connexions were compatible, 
we do not pretend to determine. On one occasion the Chan- 
cellor was threatened with impeachment by Earl Grey, on the 
grave charge that he had performed what was supposed to be the 
personal act of the sovereign, at the time he was labouring under 
mental incapacity. ‘In performing what I conceive to be my 
duty,’ said Lord Grey, addressing the house of peers, on the 
28th of January, 1811, ‘ to your lordships and to my country, I 
‘am bound to arraign the noble lord for an offence little short of 
‘high treason.’ 


‘What, I ask, would be the character, what the appropriate punish- 
ment, of his offence, who, knowing his sovereign to be actually at the 
time incompetent,—who, in the full conviction of his notorious and 
avowed incapacity, and whilst he was under medical care and personal 
restraint,—should come here and declare that there was no necessary 
suspension of the royal functions,—who, under such circumstances, 
should, in his majesty’s name, and under the pretext of his majesty’s 
commands, put the royal seal to acts which could not be legal without 
his majesty’s full and complete acquiescence? What, I ask, would be 
the crime of that man, who should venture to take such a course? I 
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do not hesitate to pronounce his offence to be treason against the con- 
stitution and the country.’ 

It is true, in common with the ministry with whom he was 
acting, the lord chancellor, for obvious reasons, might wish to 
postpone the question of a regency as long as possible. It is evi- 
dent, however, that his conduct throughout the entire period of 
the king’s malady was the subject of grateful acknowledgment 
in a certain high quarter. 

Without following Lord Chancellor Eldon step by step, as we 
have hitherto done, through his long tenure of office, extending 
over a space of twenty-five years, with the exception of the 
short interval, when ‘all the talents’ had superseded ‘all the 
virtues,’ we shall rapidly glance at the state of the country, as it 
regarded constitutional liberty, and involved great constitutional 
questions, often threatening the prosperity, if not the existence, 
of the empire ; and the political and public conduct of the chan- 
cellor, in reference to most of them, during the period of his 
high official responsibility. 

When Lord Eldon entered upon his career as Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, the ‘ monumental debt,’ the bequest 
of wasteful and profligate wars, stood in fearful and colossal 
magnitude before him, and in its train followed a black roll of 
persecuting statutes—a list so execrable, that, were no record 
ar ate of what England was even in the nineteenth century, 

ut her statute-book, she might have been deemed still plunged 
in the deepest gloom of superstitious barbarism; the ignomi- 
nious exclusion of great bodies of our fellow subjects from poli- 
tical trusts, by tests which rewarded falsehood and punished 
probity, which profaned the rites of religion they pretended to 
guard, and usurped the dominion of the God they professed to 
revere; and a criminal code, which, like the laws of Draco, was 
written in blood; the opprobrium of justice, and the reproach 
of a civilized age; slavery and the slave trade carrying demo- 
ralization and misery through all our colonies; our sister island 
groaning under a tyranny the most odious, rendered the more 
intolerable by being disguised under the forms and names of 
equity and freedom ;—a corrupt government; a venal House of 
Commons, which had become little better than a cumbrous and 
expensive chamber for registering ministerial edicts; the press 
silenced, and the murmurs of discontent, the wailings of oppressed 
humanity, visited with proscription, imprisonment, and death. 
This was the state of things when it pleased George III. to take 
from his bosom the seals of office, and to entrust them to the 
hands of Lord Chancellor Eldon, who, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the court, and the state of political parties, pos- 
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sessed and exercised greater power than any of his predecessors, 
or, perhaps, than any other servant of the crown since the days 
of Wolsey. It was notorious, as Lord Brougham once said in 
the House of Commons, ‘Lord Liverpool may have collateral 
* influence, but Lord Eldon has all the direct influence of the 
‘ prime minister. He is prime minister to all intents and pur- 
‘ poses, and he stands alone in the full exercise of all the influ- 
* ence of that high station.’ This was said in the year 1823, 
when the influence of the chancellor was on the wane. He had, 
indeed, so grown to the woolsack, that it was thought impossible 
to separate them, without both sustaining injury. It cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted that Lord Eldon wielded the powers of the 
state for a quarter of a century; and, in the whole of that long 
period, with the evils we have enumerated threatening to shiver 
the framework of society, did he attempt the removal of one ? Was 
there one that did not find in him its ready apologist and de- 
fender? ‘The national debt, by supporting the war, and main- 
taining a war establishment in the time of peace, was fearfully 
augmented, and no voice of his was ever raised against the miser- 
able failure of the Walcheren expedition; and the affair of Co- 
= which, to use Sydney Smith’s language, not too stro 
or the occasion, ‘ brought eternal shame upon Great Britain, an 
converted the earth into a den of robbers ;’—the seizure of the 
Danish fleet, and all its attendant horrors—did he condemn the 
policy which required it, or the crime by which it was perpe- 
trated? In public he defended the whole procedure; while 
he thus speaks of it when privately conversing on the subject. 
The conscientiousness of the king and his chancellor, as disclosed 
in this paragraph, needs no comment from us. 


‘Do you recollect when we took the Danish fleet during the war, 
Mrs. Forster? We had no right whatever to do so, but we were obliged, 
or it would have fallen into the hands of Buonaparte. We deemed it 
a matter of necessity. Well, we sent an ambassador,—lI think it was 
Mr. Jackson,—to demand the ships from the Prince Royal; and when 
the ambassador waited on George III. on his return, the king abruptly 
asked him, ‘ Was the Prince Royal up stairs or down when he received 
you” ‘He was on the ground-floor, please your majesty.’ ‘I am 
glad of it, Iam glad of it, for your sake,’ rejoined the king; ‘for if 
he had half the spirit of George III., he would infallibly have kicked you 
down stairs.’—This story was related to Lord Eldon bythe king himself’ 


But it is not with the disgraceful character of the tory wars 
that we have now to do. The enormous increase of the public 
debt which they produced, and which Lord Chancellor Eldon 
so recklessly assisted to accumulate, for the gratification of a 
mean ambition, or under the impulse of terror,—it is this which 
the groaning millions of his countrymen have to deplore and to 
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denounce. The intolerance which had so long inflicted civil 
degradation upon every class of dissentients from the established 
church, and deprived the millions of our Roman-catholic 
fellow-subjects of some of the most sacred rights of Britons, 
was, in the estimation of the chancellor, the tutelary angel of 
the constitution. The Test and Corporation Acts he looked 
upon as the safeguards of the church and of the throne; and 
catholic disabilities were dearer to his heart than the Bill of Rights. 
Standing as we do on the vantage-ground of emancipated free- 
dom, we can hardly suppress our feelings of contempt for a 
mind so duped by prejudice and entangled by sophistry, so 
hardened against the demands of justice, and so impervious to 
the light of reason, The narrow circle in which the lord 
chancellor always argued when the great question of religious 
liberty was under discussion, was this :—Assuming that the epis- 
copal church as by law established was essential to the monarchy, 
he maintained that the tests and disqualifications imposed at 
the Revolution, which excluded all but members of this church 
from every office of trust, and every honour of the state, were 
essential to its existence; that dissenters and catholics ought not 
to complain, for that the act of toleration was their Magna 
Charta; that any extension of the toleration would endanger 
both the church and the throne; that every Christian not a 
member of the established religion was a traitor in disguise, and 
every attempt to remove civil disabilities, on the part of those 
who groaned under them, was an overt act of treason. And 
this hater of all change, this slave of precedents, founded the 
whole weight of his argument on what he called the settlement 
of the constitution; that is, the act that was in itself the 
most violent change that the constitution had ever experienced, 
and which set all precedents at defiance. Keeping totally out of 
sight the fundamental principle of the Revolution of 1688, this 
great state lawyer was perpetually insisting upon the binding 
nature of the act of protestant succession, separating it from its 
principle, which was the preservation of our liberties, and con- 
tending for its perpetual obligation, not in its spirit but in its 
letter. In its spirit it was designed to establish the constitution 
on the broad basis of universal freedom; in its letter, it was 
intended to guard against the danger of a disputed succession. 
The principle of change in opposition to all precedents, when 
following them is injurious to the public welfare, is the principle 
of the Revolution. It is always the people’s right; though to 
be asserted only on occasions when poltical science or state 
necessity may deued its exercise. Lord Eldon, with all his 
acuteness, could never be brought to see that the precedent of 
change was furnished by the Revolution, while he was ever 
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attempting to deduce from it a precedent of law—which is in- 
finitely absurd, for a precedent of law cannot exist in the disso- 
lution of government. It never occurred to him how, con- 
sistently with the principle of the Revolution, a gradual change, 
favourable to liberty and opposed to tyrannical prerogative,— 
whether royal or effected, and that in 
the course of time this would be its natural and necessary result. 
In truth, it was not possible to force into the intellect of a man 
the understanding of the great questions of civil and religious 
freedom, who would divorce them from each other, or who could 
perpetually maintain that toleration was freedom, and that a 
clear and practical distinction existed between persecution and 
the deprivation of political power. We agree with Sydney 
Smith—though he could never persuade the lord chancellor to 
be of his opinion—that ‘ there is no more distinction between 
* these two things than there is between him who makes the 
‘ distinction and a booby. If I strip off the relic-covered jacket 
‘ of a catholic, and give him twenty stripes, I persecute. If I 
‘ say everybody in the town where you live shall be a candidate 
‘ for lucrative and honourable offices, but you who are a catholic, 
‘...I do not persecute! What barbarous nonsense is this! As 
‘if degradation was not as great an evil as bodily pain, or as 
* severe poverty; as if I nal not be as great a tyrant by saying 
* you shall not enjoy, as by saying you shall suffer.’ The babble 
of the lord chancellor against all innovation on the side of liberty, 
intermixed with liberal reflections on those who felt and com- 
plained of their political degradation, for twenty long years 
wearied the friends of freedom. His stolidity and obstinacy 
increased as the light of truth shed its glory around him. 
In order to guard the church, to uphold the prerogative, and, as 
he perhaps thought, to save the nation, Lord Eldon constantly 
resisted the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and the 
Catholic Relief Bill. But the measures were destined to pass. 
They who framed our civil constitution infused too much liberty 
into it to render it stationary or retrograde. There is no 
medium between a free constitution and the ultimate destruction 
of those exclusions which are contrary to its nature. The speech 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, in 1812, was pro- 
phetic—* Our constitution is not made for great general and 
‘ proscriptive exclusions; sooner or later it will and must destroy 
‘ them, or they will destroy the constitution.’ 

If there were no history of the period except these volumes of 
Mr. Twiss, and we Were only acquainted with the times of 
Lord Eldon by what is disclosed in these memoirs of his life ; 
if we had not other memoirs, and if the struggles of such men 
as Romilly and Mackintosh had not been detailed by their 
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biographers, in relation to the principal questions, where this 
leader of the obstructives was strenuously opposed to them, we 
might perhaps receive Mr. Twiss’s apologetic summary without 
any very serious imputation on its impartiality and truth. When 
we are told that, ‘He opposed the dissenters and the Roman 
‘catholics, not because he looked at them through any jaundice 
‘ of theological dislike, but simply because he thought the church 
‘establishment would be undermined by their admission to the 
‘functions of the state,’ we are certainly compelled, by the evi- °} 

dence before us, to entertain a totally different opinion. 

It is too clear, even from these pages, that Lord Eldon did 
look upon the dissenters and catholics through the jaundice of 
theological and political dislike. In his treatment of them there 
is an odd mixture of alarm and contempt. The real feeling was | ae 
aversion amounting to hatred. 

Even a clergyman of the established church of Scotland 

reaching on this side the Tweed came in for his share of 
ignorant abuse. The lord chancellor, of course, never read the 
translation of the Psalms which every Sunday forms part of the 
service of the church of England. There he would have found 
the word ¢ pavilion ;’? and whatever might be imputed to Edward 
Irving, few would charge him with preaching ‘ downright non- ; 
sense.’ It is thus the conscientious Lad Eldon writes to Lady ae 
F. J. Bankes :—* All the world here is running, on Sundays, to : 
‘the Caledonian chapel in Hatton Garden, where they hear a 43 
‘ presbyterian orator from Scotland preaching, as some old ladies Lg 
‘term it, charming matter, though downright nonsense. To the 
‘ shame of the king’s ministers be it said, that many of them have 
‘ gone to this schism shop with itching ears. Lauderdale told me, 
‘ that when Lady **** is there, the preacher never speaks of a 
‘ heavenly mansion, but a heavenly pavilion. For other ears, 
‘ mansion is sufficient. This is a sample.’ 

‘ As to the dissenters,’ in a letter to the same lady, he says, a 
‘it is their nature not to be satisfied, as I can judge from very is 
‘ long experience.’ ‘ 

Englishmen are not easily satisfied when they are compelled cM 
to bear all the burthens of the state, and without any fault of : 
their own are denied all share in its honours. ‘ The dissenters’ 
are, in another letter to the same lady, stigmatized as ‘ repub- 
licans,’ and their places of worship are again denounced as schism- 
shops. ‘ Religion is a natural feeling of the human mind; and 
‘ if rulers do not provide proper instructors, and proper places to 
‘ receive instruction in, the people will provide ema for 
‘ themselves.’ Had it not been for the religion of these ‘ shops,’ 
what, long ago, would have been the fate of the religion of 
‘But let that pass. 
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During Lord Eldon’s tenure of office, the great question of 
the extension of religious freedom, by removing civil disabilities 
from every class of dissentients from the state church, drew 
forth all his talents, and all his energies. Other objects were 
subordinate. Pitt retired because he could not redeem his 
pledge, and carry Catholic emancipation. Addington succeeded 

im, with Lord Eldon as chancellor. This, as we have seen, 
was in 1801. In 1804, Mr. Addington was compelled to yield 
to the combination of parties against him. Mr. Pitt resumed 
his station as prime minister, and Lord Eldon remained on the 
woolsack, the King regarding him with extraordinary affection. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1805, a new ministry 
was constructed, of which Lord Grenville was first lord of the 
treasury, and Mr. Fox, secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
Lord Eldon was compelled to retire and give place to Lord 
Erskine ; and thus he writes to Lady Eldon:— 


‘Tam to resign the seal at two o’clock on Friday.” ..... ‘I 
cannot describe my own situation in point of health and feeling other- 
wise than as excellent, as that, which a man has aright to possess, who, 
having done his duty to God, his king, and to every individual upon 
earth, according to the best of his judgment, has a right to support 
himself under heavy afflictions by the consciousness of proud and 
dignified integrity.’ 

The new ministry was suffered, rather than approved, by the 
King. The Catholic question, which had driven Mr. Pitt from 
power, entailed the same fate upon ‘all the talents.’ The 
sovereign attempted to bind down his constitutional and re- 
sponsible advisers, to sacrifice their own judgment to his private 
conscience. This they nobly resisted, and retired. This was 
in March, 1807. In April, Lord Eldon thus commences a 
letter to his friend, Dr. Surtees :—‘ Whilst dreaming of a visit to 
you, I have awaked with the great seal in my hand, to my utter 
astonishment.’ The royal speech, delivered at the dissolution 
of parliament by the lord dunatir in his Majesty’s name, 
put that event most distinctly on the ground of the attempt 
made by the whigs in behalf of the Roman catholics, in which 
there is the fashionable cant of the day about ‘the principles of 
a just and enlightened toleration, —principles which had de- 
graded and insulted, and were at that moment pressing down, 
millions of good and loyal subjects. In the new parliament the 
chancellor taunts the late ministry for their patriotic conduct, 
which it was not within the compass of his mind to understand. 
It appeared to him monstrous, that men who never talked of 
their consciences, should hesitate for a moment to surrender 
their honour and integrity to the will of another, even though 
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that other should be their sovereign. He observed in the House 
of Lords, that ‘all the talents,’ as they were called, ‘had been 
absolutely without any opponents in that house, or, he believed, 
anywhere else, until they began to oppose themselves.’ Amidst 
all the fluctuations and changes in the tory administration of 
the affairs of the country,—through the regency, the accession 
of George the Fourth, to the death of Lor Liverpool, 1827,— 
Lord Eldon continued to hold the great seal, an uninterrupted 
possession of twenty years. Lord Erskine’s pun about this time 
was rather pungent: Captain Parry being asked at a dinner 

arty, where Lord Erskine was present, what he and his crew 
had lived upon when they were frozen up in the Polar Sea, 
Parry said they lived upon the seals. ‘ And very good living 
too,’ said Erskine, ‘if you keep them long enough. 

The conduct of Lord Eldon, on various occasions while he 
continued in power, reflected little honour upon him as a man. 
His able pleading, as it is called, in defence of Buonaparte’s 
detention and exile to St. Helena, however creditable to the 
lawyer, was a violation of every principle of justice and humanity. 
It surely did not become the son of a Newcastle coal-fitter to 
speak of the ex-emperor of France as the ‘fellow,’ and ‘that 
fellow. The protest of Napoleon ought ever to be placed in 
juxtaposition with Eldon’s argument. 

Canning formed a ministry of too liberal a character to in- 
clude the lord chancellor. Lyndhurst obtained the seals. The 
death of Mr. Canning rendered another change necessary ; 
then the hopes of the veteran ex-chancellor revived. Vor 
though he had talked of sixty-nine warning a man that his public 
career ought to terminate, and that he — for retirement, 
he was restless, anxious, and expecting to be called again to 
office. He was then seventy-seven years of age; and, notwith- 
standing all his talk, even Mr. Twiss admits ‘that he was not 
quite pleased with his former colleagues for omitting to give 
him, at least, the refusal of a seat in their councils.’ 

How humiliating is what follows: between jest and earnest, 
we could hardly refrain, on reading it, from exclaiming, 


‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man.’ 


‘It is not,’ says he, addressing Mr. Ridley, ‘ because office was 
‘ not offered me that I complain; it is because those with whom 
‘I had so long acted and served, did not candidly and unre- 
‘servedly explain themselves and their difficulties to me. And 
‘they were not mine adversaries that did me this dishonour, but 
* mine old familiar friends, with whom [had for so many years taken 
* sweet counsel together.’ By these friends—these his familiars, 
the great measure against which he had raised his voice so often, 
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and when in office, with uniform success, was carried. Catholic 
emancipation was triumphantly effected by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr. Peel. We omita great deal that would afford no very 
favourable view of the Duke of York, the enemy of the ‘ papishes,’ 
—we use Lord Eldon’s own term, where he seems to be laughing 
in his sleeve at royal simplicity,—and of George the Fourth, who 
played the courtier, or, in more homely phrase, the hypocrite, 
remarkably well, and by which he almost duped the wily coun- 
sellor, who had, unasked, again and again obtruded himself into the 
royal presence to volunteer his unpalatable advice, and the no 
less unpalatable petitions of his anti-catholic subjects. 

On the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, the ex-chancellor’s 
‘ prophetic soul’ declared the £sun of Britain had set for ever.’ 
In a letter to Lord Stowell, we find that there were some who 
had faith in the prediction, and who believed that it had come 
to pass. 

P I don’t know what state you are in in London, but here one 
‘ should think that a second deluge has been ordained; and a 
‘ tenant of mine, of a house in Kingston, here says—‘ It is all 
‘ owing to thebill in favour of the Romans.’ Like unto what is 
‘ reported of a maid-servant of Lady Goderich, who, complaining 
* of wet weather, was informed by the servant—‘ Why, madam, 
‘ you know that Lord Eldon said, if the bill passed against the 
' a the sun of Great Britain was set for ever.’ Out of 
office the ex-chancellor was querulous, suspicious, and gloomy. 
His political life was a failure. His domestic enjoyments had 
passed from him. Mr. Twiss draws a sad picture of his latter 
days. ‘Pale as a marble statue, and confined to his house in 
. acide lace by infirmity, he would deprecate equally the 
* temerity f sured. and the madness of the people; and his 
‘ anticipations, like the — scroll, were fall to overflowing 
‘with lamentations and woe. His correspondence, for some 
‘ years previously, had borne marks of the troubled gloom with 
‘ which he viewed the changes gradually darkening over all he 
‘ had loved and venerated, till he felt almost a stranger to the in- 
‘ stitutions of his native land.’ 

The Reform Bill was the last and the bitterest ingredient in 
his cup. We have seen that, from the beginning of his career to 
its close, Lord Eldon was the ever foremost champion of what he 
was pleased to call the protestant church; and a superficial ob- 
server might infer from this, that his lordship was, in the best 
sense of the phrase, a truly religious man, especially when his 
solemn and constant appeals to his conscience and his sense of duty 
are taken into the account. But it appears to us, that his moral 
sensibilities were remarkably tender on the side of selfishness, and 
equally obtuse when any object was to be carried on which he 
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had set his heart, and in which the rights and happiness of the 
community were involved. He has revealed to us the principle 
by which he was actuated, in the following advice to Lord Devon, 
then a master in Chancery, and who had asked him, on his ap- 
pointment, whether he ought not, under the circumstances, to 
resign his retainer as the standing counsel for Queen Anne’s 
bounty :—‘ Speaking as a friend,’ said he, ‘I would advise you 
‘to do no such thing; the true rule, I fancy, is to.get what you 
‘ can, and keep what you have.’ His piety was intolerance of ull 
religious interests and objects that interfered with his idea of a 
church. He was not only a bigot, but the impersonation of 
bigotry—a bigotry equally removed from enthusiasm and fana- 
ticism. Enthusiasm has the glory of the sun to kindle up its 
mists and clouds with beauty. Fanaticism has thunder and 
lightning, and meteors in its : a But the malignant spirit of 
bigotry shrouds itself in the palpable obscure, and spreads around 
it only darkness and terror. Lord Eldon was consistent in his 
bigotry—it governed his mind and his heart. If the enfranchise- 
ment of the Jews was contemplated, he could not listen to the 
proposal, for Christianity was the law of the land. If catholic 
emancipation was desiderated, it could not be granted, for the 
revolution had bound us, hand and foot, to protestantism. If 
protestant dissenters demanded the repeal of the persecuting 
statutes by which they were degraded, he informed them that 
their disabilities were bulwarks of the national establishment. 
And what was his idea of this said establishment—or, as he calls 
it, in one of his letters, ‘The poor old church.’ How little he 
understood both the nature and character of the church, is evi- 
dent from his ‘ memorable apophthegm,’ as Mr. Twiss deSignates 
it, in which he says—‘ My opinion is, that the establishment is 
‘ formed, not for the purpose of making the church political, but 
‘for the purpose of hing the state religious.’ This sounds 
very well. But the church, as an establishment, is the mere 
creature of the state. The more despotic the government, the 
more obsequious the priesthood. As the chief patronage of the 
church was in the hands of Lord Eldon for a quarter of a century, 
the character of the clergy promoted and presented to livings, and 
other ecclesiastical preferments, by him during that time, are, we 
fear, evidence by which to test the truth and prove the fallacy of 
his apophthegm. Have they made the staté religious? Mr. Twiss 
admits that in his distribution of church livings he gave too little 
to eminent ability and learning. He gave less to eminent piety ; 
but it seems he did promote Maurice, the author of the ‘ Indian 
Antiquities,’ Benson, now master of the Temple, and Phillpotts, 
now Bishop of Exeter. A protégé of the Duke of Wellington, too, 
NO. I. 
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shared in his patronage. His claims to the chancellor’s favour 
are thus stated in the duke’s application on his behalf :— 


‘I will not detain your lordship by enumerating his services; but I 
must say this for him, that, by his admirable conduct and good sense, 
I was enabled more than once to get the better of methodism which 
had appeared among the soldiers, and once among the officers. 


The advocates of liberal principles were generally denounced 
by Lord Eldon and his party as the enemies of reli ion, as the 
abettors of infidelity and atheism ;—men who, outwardly, at least, 
showed their reverence for the religious institutions of their 
country by their attendance on public worship, which by him 
were habitually neglected. 


‘It is true, perhaps, that he was not sufficiently attentive to external 
observances; indeed, for many months in each year, during the pres- 
sure of official business, his devotions were almost wholly private. It 
may be some apology that he had begun life at a time when the duty 
of public worship was not so generally regarded as it is now; but it is 
said that ‘Sir Samuel Romilly, who attended the parish church at 
which the chancellor ought to have been, used to comment, with no 
slight severity, on never seeing him there.’ On an occasion when his 
merits were in discussion among some lawyers, one of them, a warm 
partisan of the chancellor, called him one of the pillars of the church; 
‘No,’ said another, ‘he may be one of its buttresses, but certainly not 
one of its pillars, for he is never found within it.’’—Vol. iii. pp. 488-9. 

These memoirs of the Earl of Eldon bring us down to the 
period when the storms which threatened to overwhelm the 
country with the disastrous effects of tyranny and anarchy, and 
which raged with greater or less fury for nearly half a century, 
are hushed into something like a healthy repose. In spite of the 
eloquent lament of Burke in the eighteenth century, and the 
forensic drivelling of Eldon in the nineteenth, the cause of 
ee freedom has advanced; and our own halting statesmen 

ill ere long be taught that civil and religious liberty must 
triumph over partial legislation, aristocratic feudalism, and the 
intolerance of secularized religious pretensions. 

On the 13th of January, 1838, in the 87th year of his age, 
Lord Eldon departed this life. ‘ 

He died full of years, riches, and honours. And this a man 
may do without conferring any solid benefits on his own genera- 
tion, and without any'title to the grateful homage of posterity. 
There have been public men, whose sincerity no one who knew 
them could question, and yet their country was all the worse for 
their patriotism. Like unskilful pilots, they foundered the vessel 
they undertook to steer, or, if it escaped destruction, it was their 
timely removal from the helm that averted the catastrophe. 
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The Philosophy of Christian Morals. By Sparpine, M.A., 
8vo, pp. 430. London, 1843. 


Tue author of this volume was a student in Coward College, and pro- 
secuted his studies in general literature and science in the classes of 
University College, London. In taking his degree, Mr. Spalding dis- 
tinguished himself in the examinations on Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy ; and during the years of ill-health which followed, until his 
decease at the age of thirty-six, he found his chief employment in 
preparing this work forthe press. The subject is one of great importance. 
Our theology, and our general intelligence, have suffered much from 
the inadequateness of the attention which has been paid to it. The book 
treats luminously and powerfully on the origin, nature, objects, and 
law of our moral emotions; and, without pledging ourselves to every 
sentiment which it contains, we most cordially recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. It is a work which reminds us forcibly of 


the tone of culture on such subjects that should be more encouraged in 
our colleges. 


The Protestant Reformation in all Countries; including Sketches of 
the State and Prospects of the Reformed Churches. A Book for 


Critical Times. By the Rev. Joun Morison, D.D. London. 
8vo, pp. 527. 


This work embraces a view of the state of Europe previous to the 
commencement of the Lutheran Reformation, and tracing the progress 
of protestantism in the different nations of Christendom during the 
sixteenth century, concludes with an estimate of the condition and 
prospects of the reformed faith in our own times. While the field 
chosen by Dr. Morison is thus comprehensive, we need not say that 
the subject is one of deep interest, and we are happy in bearing our 
testimony to the ability, the judgment, the piety, and the earnest- 
ness with which the author has executed his plan. We know of 
no one volume beside on this subject containing so much to give it 
value; and the adaptation of the work to the ‘critical,’ in the times 
in which we live, gives it a special claim on public attention. 
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The History of the London Missionary Society, comprising an account 
of the Origin of the Society; Biographical Notices of some of its 
Founders and Missionaries, with a record of its Progress at home 
and its Operations abroad. Compiled from original documents in 
the possession of the Society. By Witu1am Exuis. Vol. I. pp. 
579. Snow, London, 1844. 


This volume embraces a history of the London Missionary Society, 
in its connexion with the South Sea Islands, and with the countries 
beyond the Ganges, from the commencement of its labours to the 
present time. ‘The Tahiti question and the China question are here 
calmly and ably exhibited in their full relation to history, and in the 
posture which the atfairs of the society had assumed in those quarters 
up to September last. All that is gloomy and foreboding in the one 
region, and all that is bright and animating in the other, are accordingly 
here. The great and good men who have filled up the chain of these 
apostolic labours through half a century in those distant regions, all 
find their just memorial in this volume ; and we earnestly hope that it 
will be extensively read by the friends of missions generally, and that 
no vestry library, or congregational reading society in Great Britain or 
Ireland, will be without a copy of it. 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. By 
GeEorcE Fownes, Ph. D. 12mo, pp. 184. Churchill, London. 


This book throws further light on one branch of the argument so 
admirably conducted by Paley in his ‘Natural Theology.’ The 
trustees of the Royal Institution of London, have a septennial prize of 
One Hundred Guineas placed at their disposal for the benefit of the 
author of the best essay on some subject of this nature. In the com- 
petition of the last year this prize was awarded to the author of the 
above essay. We scarcely need say more to recommend the volume 
to that portion of our readers who are interested in such inquiries. 


Critical Essays on a few subjects connected with the History and 
Present Condition of Speculative Philosophy. By Francis Bowen, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 352. Boston. Wiley and Putnam, London. 

This is a collection of Essays which have appeared in the American 
‘Christian Examiner,’ or in the ‘North American Review.’ The 
Essays are on the following subjects :—Locke and the Transcendent- 
alists. Kant and his Philosophy. Fichte’s Exposition of Kant: Phi- 
losophy applied to Theology. The Philosophy of Cousin. Paley : the 
Argument for the Being of a God.—Subject continued : the Union of 
Theology with Metaphysics. Berkeley and his Philosophy. Elements 
of Moral Science. Political Ethics. 

This is an admirable volume, teeming with proofs of learning, acute- 
ness, and sound judgment. The author has traversed the shadowy 
regions of the German philosophy, aud has discriminated between its 
evidence and its dogmatism ; its wisdom and its folly ; its religion and 
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its irreligion; with greater force and justness than any writer with 
whom we are acquainted. We do not accord with all his conclusions, 
but, in the main, there is a strong English sense in this transatlantic 
brother, which, as contrasted with the ignorant wonder or besotted 
worship wherewith the Teutonic mysticism is regarded by many among 
ourselves, has been to us not a little refreshing. The characteristics 
of the English, German, and French schools of philosophy are all 
clearly indicated these different papers, and to any mind disposed 
to studies of this nature the volume must be eminently acceptable. 


A Series of Discourses on the proper Deity of the Son of God, and 
the primary design of his Mission. By the Rev. T. East, of Bir- 
mingham. §8vo, pp. 440. Bartlett, London. 

Mr. East’s work is the result of a long and careful attention to the 
teachings of Holy Writ. It is an instructive illustration, also, of what 
may be done by long practice in the way of giving clearness, point, 
and foree—we had almost said irresistible force, to the lessons of that 
volume. Asa popular treatment of the controversy to which it relates, 
the work stands alone in our language. It possesses all the solid 
strength of Fuller, with treble-fold the spirit of that writer. Mr. East 
is even more positive in his announcements than his highly gifted pre- 
decessor, but he is also a man of more varied reading, of higher cultiva- 
tion, and with more to justify him in his tone of severity, is certainly 
less capable of showing mercy to an adversary. He takes the same 
firm hold on his subject from the beginning of the volume to the end, 
and does not leave the argument which he assails, until the last shred 
of consistency seems to be shaken from it. It is the book which the 
student of divinity should read as his first book on the subject ; he will 
then be prepared to proceed with advantage to the perusal of our more 
critical and erudite treatises on the same argument. We shall pro- 
bably have occasion to return to this volume, but for the present must 
restrict ourselves to saying thus much in its favour. 


The Aristocracy of Britain and the Laws of Entail and Primogeni- 
ture, judged by recent French writers; being selections from the 
works of Passy, Beaumont, O’Connor, Sismondi, Buret, Guizot, 
Constant, Dupin, Say, Blanqui, and Mignet: showing the advan- 
tage of the Law of Equal Succession, with Explanatory and Sta- 
tistical Notes. 12mo, pp. 232. London. 


This work is of similar import with the preceding. The peace of 
1815, restored kings to the continental nations, but did not restore 
nobles. The wealth and privileges of the English aristocracy, accord- 
ingly, have no parallel in those countries ; and this distinction, in 
which Englishmen are sometimes disposed to pride themselves, is 
pointed at by the most distinguished writers and statesmen of France, 
as one which must cease, at least comparatively, if our nation itself is 
not to come to anend. It is our habit to conclude that what has 
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lasted long must continue to last. But history assures us that men 
have often indulged this easy faith at great cost. 


The Influence of Aristocracies on the Revolutions of Nations, con- 
sidered in relation to the present circumstances of the British 
- Empire. By James J. Macintyre. 8vo, pp. 448. Fisher and 
Jackson, London. 


Mr. Macintyre is not an impartial man, and his book is by no means 
an impartial book ;" nevertheless, this volume on the evil genius of 
Aristocracies, is a work of substantial truth, so far as it goes, and con- 
tains a large accumulation of facts well worthy of attention, and on 
which the honest and good man will not fail to meditate as he reads. 


The Witch of Endor, and other Poems. By R. A. Vaveuan, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 71. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Poetry—poetry in a youth, the bare mention of it is sufficient to 
conjure up to the sage fancies of some men, every image of vanity and 
idleness. But these sage persons profess to admire the poetry of 
Doddrige and Watts, of Young and Montgomery, and seem to forget 
that old poets were not always old. It is well for us that those who 
took up the note of censure during the youth of such men, against any 
indulgence of tastes of this sort, were not heeded. Need we remind 
these persons that poetry is not something restricted to rhyme, or to 
metre of any kind? It consists in those forms of thought in which 
we trace not only the operation of the intellect, but the colour, and 
clothing, and soul, which are given to thought by imagination and 
feeling—as in the hymns of David and the odes of Isaiah. Our verses, 
accordingly, may be miserably wanting in poetry, while our prose may 
be filled with its truest elements. Hence the men who have written 
with the greatest effect on moral and religious subjects, have all pos- 
sessed something of the poetic temperament, and most of them have 
had their season in which they have evinced some passion towards 
poesy in its more received form. Some of our readers may wonder 
that we should deem it necessary to set forth this mere alphabet of 
knowledge in respect to such things. But it is well to teach even this 
alphabet, so long as there are many who have even this to learn. 
Evangelical nonconformity has been damaged greatly by the narrowness 
and prejudice which have so commonly slighted aids of this nature. 

The man who attempts to write poetry without any vocation that 
way may be safely left to himself. The evil will soon bring its own 
cure: and the man who has anything of the genius which that art re- 
quires, will not be deterred from giving it exercise because there are 
some men who do not know what it means. To which of these classes 
the author of ‘ The Witch of Endor’ belongs, we shall not take upon 
us to decide. The ‘Spectator’ describes the poem as marked by 
‘force of diction and elevation of style,’ and as possessing ‘ a poetical 
and even a dramatic spirit.’ The ‘ Athenzum’ speaks of it as being 
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‘too classical for popularity,’ but as the production of ‘an educated 
and polished mind,’ and as including ‘evidences of sound judgment, 
and of a command of diction, seldom met with in so young an author.’ 
We might cite authorities which have spoken in terms of much higher 
praise, but if these should suffice to dispose the reader to procure the 
book, and to read for himself, then a judgment more important to him 
than any other—his own—may be duly formed. 


Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions. By the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D., 
8vo, pp. 50. 

A Reply to the Life of Jesus, by Dr. Strauss, from the French of 
Professor Quinet, and the Rev. Pastuer A. Coquerel. Translated 
by the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 8vo, pp. 66. 

Illustrations of the Moral Argument for the Credibility of the Gospels. 
By the Rev. J. R. Bearv, D.D. 8vo., pp. 101. Chapman: 
London. 


In the first of these pamphlets, Dr. Beard has furnished an able 
view of the doctrine of Strauss and Hegel ; in the second he has 
translated two admirable papers in reply to the former of these writers ; 
and in the third he has presented a still more powerful reply from his 
own pen. We think that Dr. Beard concedes somewhat more than is 
necessary or expedient to the theory of the rationalist, in his account 
of the probable origin of the gospels, and on some other points ; but 
we cannot speak too strongly in commendation of the clearness, justice, 
and force with which his general argument is conducted. Such of our 
educated young men as are in danger of being allured from the right 
path by the antichristian philosophy of Germany, as set forth in the 
cloudy laudations of certain popular writers, will do well to place 
themselves for a while under the guidance of Dr. Beard. By so doing, 
they will soon be satisfied, if we mistake not, that the renowned 
polemics adverted to, have a great deal more of master reynard than 
of the giant in them—certainly, they seem to dwindle into something 
very much of that order when a real man comes to deal with them. — 

We earnestly hope that Dr. Beard will be encouraged to proceed, 
both with his translations and his original compositions, so as to furnish 
to the English reader a sufficient view of the controversy in regard to 
Christian evidence which has been assuming so much peculiarity in 
Germany and France of late years. Such a service should be appre- 
ciated by every divinity student, and by every intelligent Christian. 


German Anti-Supernaturalism. Six Lectures on Strauss’ ‘ Life of 
Jesus.” By Purtie Harwoop. 8vo, pp. 107. Fox, London. 


In these lectures Mr. Harwood professes to give the ‘substance or 
argument of the book to which they relate. Their object, accordingly, 
is to show that there is no more of the supernatural or divine in the 
mission of Jesus than in the mission of Mohammed. Both men were 
the creation, the embodiment, and the want of their times. So far as 
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this was true of them, there was truth in them, but nofurther. Such is 
the purport of the six lectures delivered in the ‘Chapel,’ in South 
Place, Finsbury. We are happy in being able to oppose Dr. Beard’s 
Unitarian defence of Christian evidence, to this second-hand attempt 
on the part of Mr. Harwood to destroy it. ‘It is by not merely an 
‘unfriendly, but an unjust method of proceeding,’ says Dr. Beard, 
‘that Strauss often gains the appearance of succeeding to display va- 
‘riations and discordances between the Evangelists.” But of this 
unfriendliness, injustice, and something even worse, the reader will 
learn nothing from the pages of the philosophical and truth-loving Mr. 
Harwood. 


The Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary ‘Society. A 
Jubilee Memorial. Including a Sketch of the Origin and Progress 
of the Institution. By the Rev. Joun Morison, D.D. London. 
8vo, pp. 580. 


All the portraits in this gallery of personages have some fine 
elements in common—but the variety in them is as remarkable as the 
identity. The juncture with which their lives were connected was 
peculiar; but while they were men in part formed by the state of 
things about them, such was the constant and combined action of their 
varied power, that they gave a strong impress to their times. We 
hope soon to invite the attention of our readers to a critical estimate 
of the religious movement with which the names of these able and 
worthy men are allied and shall then avail ourselves freely of the 
information collected by Dr. Morison. In the meantime we remind 
our readers, that this edition of the Fathers and Founders is meant as 
a kind of jubilee memorial; that the two volumes of the former 
editions are here published as one; and we have only further to express 
our conviction that Dr. Morison has done important service, not only 
to the cause of missions, but to the cause of Christianity, by his 
labour in this department of our history. 


The Natural History of Animals; being the Substance of Three 
Courses of Lectures, delivered before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
London. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 362. ‘ 


This volume is beautifully printed, and its subjects are illustrated 
by more than a hundred excellent engravings. The substance of the 
work has been delivered as lectures at different scientific institutions. 
The knowledge of this circumstance may not recommend the publica- 
tion to some readers; but those who know Mr. Jones, and those who 
have heard him lecture even to the most popular auditories, will be 
well assured that there is nothing of the charlatan, or of the mere 
surface-man, in him. In the present work he exhibits the knowledge, 
judgment, and taste, which always mark his treatment of the subjects 
that belong to his department of science. 
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Sympathy ; or the Mourner Advised and Consoled. By the Rev. 
Joun Bruce, Minister of Necropolis, or Low Hill General Ceme- 


tery, Liverpool. 12mo, pp. 280. London. Liverpool. The 
Third Edition. 


A book of this nature, which has reached its third edition, must 
possess some decided qualities of adaptation to its object. To admin- 
ister consolation to the mourning is a department of duty preferring 
a large demand on the judgment, and equally on the tenderness and 
fidelity, of those who apply themselves to that office. These requisites 
Mr. Bruce possesses in an unusual degree, and we will recommend 
his book, not only as a most suitable offering to the bereft, but as a 
volume which the Christian minister, as the man expected to address 
his word in season to such sufferers, will do well to read once and 
again.* 


Foreian Literary Entelliaence. 


Unper this head it is intended to give, in every number of the Britisu 
QvaRTERLY ReEvtew, a concise general account of the progress of Literature 
on the Continent, and more especially in Germany and France, for the past 
quarter, down to a period as late as the arrival of foreign works and lists will 
permit. This quarterly notice of foreign literature will contain the titles of 
most of the important works published on the Continent, brief critical remarks 
on the most interesting of them, and biographical notices of foreign theolo- 
gians and scholars, together with university and miscellaneous intelligence. 
In the present number it is thought advisable to extend these notices over a 
wider space of time than the limits of the quarter; but, on the other hand, 
it has been found impossible to make them so complete as we trust they will 
be found in future numbers. 


1: Encyclopedias and Collections of General Literature. 


The Great German Encyhklopidie, edited by Ersch and Gruber, proceeds 
slowly. It is, perhaps, two-thirds finished, and consists of upwards of seventy 
quarto volumes. A new edition (the ninth) of the Conversations-Lezicon, 
one of the best cyclopedias in existence, is in progress, and new works under 
a similar title, in various departments of literature, are more or less advanced, 
such as the Conversations-Lexicon der neuesten Literatur, . (Conversation- 
Lexicon of recent Literature,) and the Conversations Lexicon fir bildeude 
Kunst, (Conversation-Lexicon for the Fine Arts.) A daily paper, containing a 
mixture of light and more serious compositions, is published, under the title of 
the Morgenblatt, with special supplements on literature—the Litteraturblatt, 
and art—the Kunstblatt. The enterprising publisher, Cotta, of Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, has been for some time publishing a series of excellent reprints of 
the best German works, and somewhat similar collections of the French 
classics are publishing in Paris. In addition to the old standard periodicals of 


* Many books which we should have noticed in this department are omitted in 
consequence of their not being sent sufficiently early. They will not be forgotten 
in our second number, 
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Germany, such as the Studien und Kritiken for theology, the Rheinisches 
Museum and Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft for classical literature, 
the three Juhrbicher for general literature, namely, the Berliner, Heidelberger, 
and Wiener, and others, a new monthly journal, devoted to historical science, 
and supported by some of the most eminent scholars and historians at Berlin, 
has been regularly published during the present year, under the title of 
Zeitschrift zur Geschichtswi haft. 


2. Theology, Ecclesiastical History, and Editions of the Fathers. 


Meier, G. A., Die Lehre von der Trinitiit in ihrer histor. Entwickelung, 
8vo, vol. 1. (The Doctrines of the Trinity in its historical development.) 

Nitzsch, System der Christlichen Lehre. 8vo. (System of Christian Doc- 
trine.)—(London: Williams and Norgate.)—This work, by one of the most 
learned and eminent evangelical divines of Germany, is reputed one of the 
best outlines of systematic theology in existence. ; 

Origenis Opera Omnia, Edid. C. et C. V. De la Rue, denuo recens. 
C. H. E. Lommatzch. 8vo.—Of this work twenty volumes have appeared. 

Saintes, Amand, Histoire Critique du Rationalisme en Allemagne, depuis 
son origine jusqu’a nos jours. Second edition, 8vo. (Critical History of Ra- 
tionalism in Germany, from its rise to the present time.)—This work has the 
reputation of being the best on the subject. 

Tholuck, A., Predigten iiber Hauptstiicke des Christlichen Glaubens und 
Lebens. 4 vols. 8vo. (Sermons on the Chief Points of the Christian Faith and 
Life.)—The name of the author is a sufficient recommendation. 

Uhden, H. F., Die Zustiinde der Anglikanischen Kirche, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Verfassung und des Cultus dargestellt. 8vo. (The 
State of the En lish Church described with special reference to its Consti- 
tution and Worship.)—We have not seen this work, but we presume that it is 
- fruit of the author's mission into England to inquire into our ecclesiastical 
aiairs. 

Wieseler, R., Chronologische Synopse der 4 Evangelien. 8vo. (Chrono- 
logical Synopsis of the Four Gospels.) 

Wiltsch Atlas sacer sive Ecclesiasticus. Folio—An Attempt to represent 
the Geographical distribution of Christianity, from the earliest age. 

Winer, D. G. B., De Verborum cum prepositionibus compositorum in Novo 
Testamento usu. Fase. I. 4to. 

Corpus Reformatorum. Ed. C. G. Bretschneider. Vol. XI. Philippi 
Melanthonis Opera que supersunt omnia. Vol. XI. 4to. 

Hengstenberg, Dr. E. W., Commentariiber die Psalmen. 2 vols. 8vo. (Com- 
mentary onthe Psalms.)—The author is one of the most learned biblical scholars, 
and one of the chief pillars of orthodoxy in Germany. 

Justini, S., Opera. Ed. J.C. T. Otto. 2 vols. 8vo. ; 

Neander, Dr. A., Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und 
Kirche. 2 Aufl. 1 Abth.— This is the first part of a new edition of Neander’s 
justly celebrated Ecclesiastical History. 

Umbreit, C. F., Commentar iiber die Propheten des Alten Bundes. 
3rd vol. Hesekiel. 8vo—The author of this commentary on Ezekiel is one 
of the most eminent theologians in Germany, and is known to English 
— by the translation of his commentary on Job, in Clarke’s Biblical 

abinet. 

Bibliotheca Patrum Eccles. Lat., Cur. E. G. Gersdorf. Vol. XI. Firmiani 
Lactantii Opera. Part II., 8vo.—The series of the Latin Fathers to which 
this volume belongs, deserves the highest commendation for its cheapness, ele- 
gance, and accuracy. 
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3. Philosophy. 


Zeller, E., Philosophie der Griechen, eine Untersuchung iiber Charakter, 
Gang und Haupt-Momente ihrer Entwickelung. 8vo. (The Philosophy of 
the Greeks ; an Inquiry concerning the Character, Progress, and Epochs of its 
Development.) 

Fichte, T. H., Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Speculative Theologie, for 
1844. In 4 parts, 8vo. (Magazine for Philosophy and Speculative Theo- 
logy.)—The editor is the son of the great Fichte, and himself a highly distin- 
guished philosopher. 

Biedermann, C., Die Deutsche Philosophie vont Kant bis auf unsere Zeit. 
2 vols. 8vo. (German Philosophy, from Kant to the present Time.) 

Cartesii et Spinozae pracipua Opera Philosophica, recognovit Dr. Car, 
Riedel. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Spinoza, Opera que supersunt omnia. Ed. C. H. Bruder. Vols. 1 and 2. 
16mo. 

Schelling, Anthologie aus seinen Werken. 8vo.—A selection from the 
works of the great philosopher Schelling. 

Saintes, Amand, Histoire de la Vie et de la Philosophie de Kant. 8vo. 
(History of the Life and Philosophy of Kant.)—This work has obtained some 
reputation on the Continent; but it is written in a cumbrous and obscure 
style, and it gives a very imperfect view of Kant’s philosophy. 

Rosenkranz, K., Hegel’s Leben. 8vo. (The Life of Hegel.) 

Sigwart, H. C. M., Geschichte der Philosophie. Vol. 2. 8vo. (History 
of Philosophy.) 


4. Classical Philology, Archeology, and Comparative Grammur. 


The well-known and enterprising Parisian firm of Messrs. F. Didot and Co. 
have been for some years publishing a splendid work, entitled, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Grecorum, being a series of new editions of all the Greek authors 
of any consequence, with Latin versions, and complete indices of subjects and 
proper names. Some of the most distinguished scholars of France and Ger- 
many are engaged upon this work, which is to consist of about sixty volumes in 
super-royal octavo. The volumes already published comprise the works of 
Homer, Hesiod, the Cyclic poets, the three chief tragedians, and Aristophanes, 
with the Scholia, edited by Dindorf; Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus, and a most important volume of the fragments of the historians ; 
Lucian, Plutarch’s philosophical works, and a volume containing the minor 
Greek philosophers. It is superfluous to remark on the importance of this 
series, but we trust that the publishers will remember the obvious truth, that 
its — must depend essentially on the accuracy with which it may be 
printed. 

In France, and still more in Germany, so many important philological 
works are constantly published, that the following list, though extending be- 
yond our proper limits, does not contain all which deserve notice. 

Poete Lyrici Greci. Edid. Th. Bergk. This moderate-sized octavo 
volume contains the whole of Pindar, and all the fragments of the other Greek 
lyric poets. The editor is one of the best scholars of Germany, but he is 
charged with having executed his work too hastily, and sometimes rashly. 

Scriptores Poéticee Historie Greece. Edid. A. Westermann. 8vo. 

Oratores Attici. Recognov. J. G. Baiterus et H. Sauppius. Fasc. ILI. & IV. 
4to. This edition of the Attic orators is to form one quarto volume, uniform 
with Orelli’s beautiful edition of Plato. ° 

Dionis Chrysostomi Opera Grace. E. recens. A. Emperii. Royal 8vo. 

Hesiodi Carmina. Recens C. Gottlingius. 8vo. 
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Pindari Carmina.—A new edition of Dissen’s Pindar, by Schneidewin. 

Sophocles.—The eminent scholar, Bockh, has published an edition of the 
Antigone, which has excited much attention on account of his dissertation on 
the zsthetical meaning of the play. His view is controverted by Mr. Dyer, 
in the Classical Museum. 

Theocriti Carmina recens. Christoph. Ziegler. 8vo. 

Anthologia Graca.—A new edition of the Anthology is promised by 
Dr. A. Meineke, who has given a preliminary specimen of his lehouse, in a 
volume entitled, ‘ Delectus Poetarum Anthologiz Greece.’ 

Strabo. Ed. G. Kramer. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Q. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri M. Ed. Miitzell. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Horatii Opera Omnia. Ed. G. Dillenburger. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Horatius. Ed. J. C. Orellius, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Des Q. Horatius Flaccus Satiren, erklart von L. F. Heindorf. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Persii Satirarum Liber. Ed. Otto Jahn. 8vo. 

Plinii Epistole. Ed. M. Déring. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Abeken, Mittelitalien vor den Zeiten Rémischer Herrschaft. 8vo. (Cen- 


tral Italy before the Time of the Roman Dominion.)—-A valuable work, by an 


excellent scholar, whose loss we have since had to deplore. 

Forchhammer, Topographie von Athen. (Topography of Athens.)—This 
work is important, on account of the difference between Forchhammer’s 
opinions and Colonel Leake’s, respecting some of the sites. 

Lersch, Antiquitates Vergiliane. 8vo. 

O. Miiller. Geschichte Hellenischer, Stiimme und Stidte. First volume, 
Orchomenos und die Minyer. Second and third vols., Die Dorien.—This 
is a new edition, by Schneidewin, of the great scholar Miiller’s works on the 
nations of Greece ; the part of which (dating to the Dorians is known in 
England by Tufnell and Lewis's translation of the old edition. 

Becker, Handbuch der Romischen Alterthiimer. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 
(A Manual of Roman Antiquities.) —The author is well known to scholars b 
his admirable works on Greek and Roman manners and customs, entitled, 
Gallus and Charikles, the former of which has lately been translated. 

O. Miiller, Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. First and second vols. 
—This is the original German of the History of Greek Literature, which 
has been published in English by the Useful Knowledge Society, for whom it 
was written. The work was mf unfinished by Miiller’s lamented death. The 
original carries down the history a little lower than the translation. 


5. History, Geography, Biography, and general Literature. 

Humboldt, A., v., Central-Asien. Untersuchungen iiber die Gebirgs- 
ketten und die vergleichende Klimatologie. First Part. (Central Asia. In- 
vestigations respecting the Mountain Chains and the comparative Climatology.) 
—A geographical work by Humboldt needs no recommendation. 

Raumer, F. von, Geschichte der Hohenstaufen. Second edition—Raumer 
has obtained a European celebrity as an historian. The present work is a 
history of the great house of Hohenstaufen, from which the imperial family of 
Austria is descended. 

Maria Schweidlen, die Bernsteinhexe.—This ingenious little tale, which has 
been translated into English under the title of ‘ The Amber Witch,’ is now 
generally known in England. Its author, Dr. Meinhold, professes to have 
composed it as a practical test of the powers of the Strauss school to distinguish 
between true and legendary history, and it appears that those divines have 
fallen into the trap. It has also great intrinsic merit. 
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PALEONTOLOGY. 


One of the most interesting circumstances in the recent history of natural his- 
tory in this country has been the arrival of Dr. Falconer, a highly enterprising 
and intelligent naturalist, from India. This gentleman has not only devoted 
himself to the study of the existing forms of animals and plants in India, but has, 
with more energy than any previous investigator, devoted himself to the study 
of the geology of India. His researches have opened up one of the most in- 
teresting pages in the wondrous history of the formation of the earth. The most 
remarkable of his discoveries has been the finding portions of the shell and bones 
of an enormous tortoise, of the dimensions of which we have none at present ex- 
isting that can give the slightest idea. The remains of this tortoise were found, 
in 1835, in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik Hills, or Sub-Himalayahs, skirting 
the southern foot of the great Himalayah chain. They were found associated 
with the remains of four extinct species of mastodon and elephant, species of 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, anoplotherium, camel, giraffe, sivatherium, and 
a vast number of other mammalia, including four or five species of quadrumana. 
Remains of this animal have been discovered along a range of eighty miles of 
hilly country. An account of the structure of this animal was first laid before 
the Zoological Society, from the proceedings of which society, just published, 
we take our account. Dr. Falconer inquires—Is there any reason to conclude 
that this animal has become extinct within our present historical period? He 
concludes that it may have done so, first, from the fact of its being found with 
the remains of animals still living ; and, second, that various mythological tra- 
ditions refer to the existence of a huge tortoise. The Iroquois Indians believe 
that the mother of men was supported on the back of atortoise. In the Pytha- 
gorean cosmogony the infant world is represented as having been placed on the 
back of an elephant, which was sustained on a huge tortoise. In the Hindoo 
cosmogony, Vide was made to assume the form of the tortoise, and sustain 
the world on his back to make it stable. So completely has this fable been im- 
pressed on the faith of the country, that the Hindoos, to this day even, believe 
that the world rests on the back ofa tortoise. Sir William Jones gives the 
following translation from the great lyric poet, Jyadeva:—‘ The earth stands 
firm on thy immensely broad back, which grows larger from the callus occa- 
sioned by bearing that vast burden. O, Cessava, assuming the body of a tor- 
toise, be victorious! Oh! Hurry, Lord of the Universe!’ Other traditions 
are quoted, and Dr. Falconer, speaking of these traditions, says—‘ We have 
the elephant, then as at present, the largest of ]and animals, a fit supporter of 
the infant world; in the serpent Asokee, we may trace a representative of the 
gigantic Indian python ; and in the bird-god Garuda, we may detect the gigantic 
crane of India, as supplying the origin. In like manner, the Colossochelys 
Ailas (the name of the large tortoise) would supply a consistent representative 
of the tortoise and the elephant that sustained the world together. But if we 
are to suppose that the mythological notion of the tortoise was derived as a 
symbol of strength, from some one of those small species which are now known 
to exist in India, this congruity of ideas, this harmony of representation, would 
be at once violated ; it would be as legitimate to talk of a rat or a mouse con- 
tending with an elephant, as ofany known Indian tortoise to do the same in 
the case of the fable of Garuda. The fancy would scout the image as incon- 
— and the weight even of mythology would not be strong enough to en- 
orce it on the faith of the most superstitious epoch of the human race.’ 
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BOTANY. 


Mr. R. B. Hinps, surgeon to the late expedition in H.M.S. Sulphur, has pub- 
lished a paper in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, entitled, ‘ Me- 
moirs on Geographic Botany.’ In this paper he attempts to estimate the number 
of species of plants on the surface of the earth. He has drawn up a table, in 
which he gives the number of plants mentioned by botanists, from Theophrastus 
up to the — day. We select the following, as showing the progress of 


botanical discovery :— 
AC. 300 Theophrastus- - - - - 500 
AD. 70 Pliny- - - - - - = 1,000 
1683 Bauhin - = = © = = 6,000 
1762 Linneus - - - - - = 8,800 
1806 Persoon - - = - = = 27,000 
1820 DeCandolle- - - =- - 50,000 


As botanical discovery has gone on, the supposed total of plants on the earth 
has also increased. Ray, in 1690, computed it at 18,000; Humboldt, in 1806, 
at 44,000; Lindley, in 1835, at 86,000. Mr. Hinds, however, calculates that 
at the present time there are 89,000 species of plants described, and computing 
that a third of the plants on the surface of the earth are yet undescribed, he 
makes the number about 133,500. The species are thus distributed :— 


Europe - - - = 11,000 
Asia - - - = = = + = = = = 36,000 
Africae - - - + = = = = = 25,000 
North America - - - - += = = = 14,000 
South America - - - - = = = = 40,000 
Australasia - - - - = = = = 7,000 

133,000 


He also calculates that for every species there is a superficies of 281 square 
miles of dry land. With regard tothe manner in which plants were first pro- 
duced, Mr. Hinds concludes, as most in accordance with revelation and the facts 
of science, that wherever there existed a suitable combination of circumstances, 
there vegetation sprung up. Whatever might have been the state of the sur- 
face, whether valley, mountain, or plain, it made no difference ; if no unfriendly 
agents were at hand, the soil was covered with plants. He denies, also, that 
there is any reason to conclude, that the species of plants have any of them 
disappeared. 

Mr. Schomburgh (now Sir Robert) has just returned from British Guiana, 
where he has been occupied in surveying the boundaries of the possessions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain. This enterprising naturalist and 
traveller has brought home much new and important information with re 
to the botany, zoology, and geology of British Guiana, besides the accurate 
surveys which were the object of his mission. Although no botanical discovery 
like the magnificent Victoria regia has this time rewarded his labours, he has 
brought back many plants new to botanists. Amongst others, we may mention 
the Alexandra Imperatricis, one of the most gorgeous and beautiful species 
belonging to the tribe Papilionaceze. It is a tree 100 to 120 feet in height, and 
bears its flowers, which are of a crimson, orange, and purple colour, directly 
from the woody branches. The Calycophyllum Stanleyanum is a tree 40 or 50 
feet high. In this plant the teeth of the calyx, after flowering, expand into a 
petioled coloured leaf of a inembranaceous texture, and of a rose colour. These 
organs are so numerous as to cover entirely the green leaves, and as the trees 
are very abundant, the whole landscape has a couleur de rose. In the year 1837, 
Sir Robert drew the attention of naturalists to the curious snake-nut of Guiana, 
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which is a seed having its embryo twisted up into the form of asnake. He has 
now succeeded in obtaining the flowers of this tree, and has named it Ophio- 
caryon paradoxa, belonging to the natural order, Sapindacee. Lightia lem- 
niscata, is another singular plant, and is characterized by a remarkable elon- 
— of the petals, which hang down, like ribbons, from the cluster of flowers. 

his plant belongs to the same natural order as that which produces the cho- 
colate-nut tree, Byttneriaceex. The Nectandra Rodiaei, is a tree of Guiana, 
possessing antifebrile virtues, and yields an alkaloid called bibirine, which is 
likely to become a substitute for quinine. The wood of this tree is commonly 
known as greenheart, but its botanical characters have now, for the first time, 
been made out. Sir Robert also brought over with him a great number of 
specimens of the woods of the forest-trees of British Guiana, many of which 
are exceedingly beautiful, and might be used with the utmost advantage in 
naval and civil architecture. These specimens, with 2,500 dried plants, in- 
cluding a flower and young leaf of Victoria regia, with a collection of bird- 
skins, fishes, and an ethnological collection, have been deposited in the British 
Museum. His map of British Guiana is very perfect, and is constructed on 
the determination of the latitude of 174 different points, by 4,824 altitudes of 
heavenly bodies. The determination of hour angles for meridional distances, 
and the rate of the chronometers for 223 different stations, rest upon 5,801 alti- 
tudes of the sun or stars. In addition to these, 15,000 lunar distances were 
taken, making, altogether, 12,125 astronomical observations. ‘The first paper 
presented to the Ethnological Society this session was by Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh, on the natives of Guiana. They number now about 6,850, and belong 
to several tribes, some of which are nearly extinct. The form of the native hut 
indicates the tribe by which it is raised; while the Warraus, Arrawaaks, and 
Caribs, erect mere sheds, the Macusis and Wapissianas form houses of mud, 
surmounted by a roof thatched with palm-leaves. They are betrothed while 
infants. As they grow up, they subject their children to severe tests; the boys 
are put into a bag with stinging ants, or lacerated on the breasts with the teeth 
of a hog, or the billofatoucan. The girls are deprived of their long hair, and 
then slung in a hammock over a smoky fire, an ordeal which frequently costs 
them their life. Sir Robert brought over with him a Macusi youth, about four- 
teen years of age, whom he hoped would acquire such a taste for the usages 
of civilized life, as would enable him to introduce them on his return to his 
countrymen. 


ZOOLOGY. 


In the December number of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ 
is a paper, by Professor Edward Forbes, on the application of the principles of 
morphology to the lower tribes of animals. Hitherto, except in the cases of 
the osseous system of the higher animals, the morphological theory has been 
only applied to plants.. This theory is not so much the result of an induction 
founded upon an arrangement of facts, as the application of an idea to the 
explanation of those well known. It is on this ground that it is objected to 
by many observers. It has, however, been steadily gaining ground since its 
first enunciation by Goéthe, and now forms the basis of modern arrangements 
of the vegetable kingdom. The statement of the theory, with regard to plants, 
is, that all the parts of the plant are modifications of the leaf; and they are 
found, consequently, to obey whatever law the leaf obeys. It was only in 
accordance with the unity of plan in the works of the Creator, to suppose that 
some modification of this theory would apply to the animal kingdom ; and in 
the paper we have mentioned, Professor Forbes has applied it to the lower 
forms of invertebrate animals. The family to which he has applied the theory 
are called sertularian zoophytes. They have a plant-like form, and were at 
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one time supposed to be “sea-weeds.” These animals are composed of 
numerous individuals, which, beside the life of each, share in the common life 
of the whole. These individuals are of two sorts, those which do not bear 
ovules or eggs and those which do, being exactly comparable in their functions to 
the leaf and the flowers of a plant. Now Professor Forbes has clearly made out 
that the capsules, or egg-producing bodies, are formed from the leaf-like 
bodies, and the evidence is of the same kind as that which exists in the vege- 
table kingdom. On the grounds of the conclusive nature of the evidence of 
the value of this theory, Professor Forbes has offered a new classification of the 
sertularian zoophytes. This paper was read at the meeting of the British 
Association at York, and received the approbation of Professor Owen, Dr. 
_ W. B. Carpenter, and other zoologists and comparative anatomists. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


On the occasion of the late fatal explosion in the colliery at Haswell, Messrs 
Lyell and Faraday were appointed by Sir James Graham to attend at the 
coroner's inquest, for the purpose of affording any information in their power, 
and reporting also whether any means could be suggested for preventing simi- 
lar accidents. The report of these gentlemen has just been published. They 
entirely exonerate the owners and officers of the Haswell colliery from any 
blame, and enter minutely into the present state of the pits. The accident, 
they believe, arose from an accumulation of fire-damp, in what are called the 
goafs of the pit. These goafs are portions of the pit which have been allowed 
to close up by removing the pillars or juds, and the consequent falling of the 
roof. At the time of the accident, men were employed in removing the juds 
near to a goaf, and it is probable that at this time one of the safety-lamps_be- 
came injured, and set fire to the carburetted hydrogen from the goaf. The 
reporters recommend that attention should be elk in all coal-pits, to the getting 
rid of the fire-damp from the goafs. This, they believe, may be done by 
sinking a shaft over the goaf, and thus allowing ventilation, or by the use of 
an apparatus, by which the accumulated fire-damp may be sucked up from the 
- The goaf contains the inflammable air, amongst the loose masses of 
rock of which it is composed ; and from the mode in which it is originally formed, 
the fire-damp is more liable to accumulate in it that any other spot in 
the pit. 
CHEMISTRY. 


One of the most important and rapidly-progressing of the inductive sciences, 
is chemistry, especially that department of it which is occupied with investi- 
gating the elements of organic bodies. An impulse has been given to this 
science by the discoveries of the Dutch ehemist Mulder, and the clever specu- 
lations of the German chemist, Liebig, which is every day producing, in this 
and other countries, important applications in medicine and agriculture. We 
have not space in this number more than to refer to two or three important 
papers. Mulder has just published an important paper, pointing out the ten- 
dency of the recent discoveries in organic chemistry, under the somewhat 
singular title of the ‘Striving of nature after unity.” In one of the recent 
numbers of the ‘ Journal fiir Praktische Chemié ;’ he has also contributed a 
valuable paper on crenic and apocrenic acids, two important constituents of the 
soil, and on the existence of nitrogen in vegetable mould. (See Chem. Gazette, 
Nos. 53, and 54.) Dr. Lyon Playfair has also just delivered two valuable lec- 
tures before the Royal Agricultural Society, in which gy Png ee 
applications of organic chemistry to agriculture are pointed out. The lectures 
of Professor Liebig, now publishing in the “ Lancet,” contain an admirable 
development of the first principles of organic chemistry. 
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